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window through which the lightning had flashed 


so vividly as to alarm poor puss for the safety of her 
family. Iremained there till the storm had subsided, 
and all was again calm. Onthe following morn- 
ing, much to my surprise, 1 found puss waiting for 
me at the door of my apartinent; she accompanied 
me down tu breaktast, sat by me, and caressed me 
in every possible way, She had always beenin the 
habit of going down to breakfast with the lady of the 
house, but on this morning she had resisted all her 
coaxing to leave my door, and would net move a 
step till Tinade my appearance. She went to the 
breakfast-room with me, and remained, as F have 
mentioned, unl breakfast was over, and then went 
up stairs to her family. She had never done this 
before, and never did it again; she had shown her 
gratitude for my care of her little ones, and her duty 
was done,” 


Gratitude of a Cat, 


‘Tne cat certainly cannot boast much of its repu- 
tation for gratitude ; but a correspondent says “I 
have met with some instances which prove that 
there is a diversity of character and fevling in cats 
as wellas men. I[ was ona visit to afriend last 
summer, Who had a favorite cat and dog, that lived 
together on the best possible terms, eating from the 
same plate and sleeping on the same rug. Puss 
had a young family while Twas at the park, and 
Pincher paid adaily visit to the kittens, whose nur- 
sery was at the top of the house. One morning 
there was a tremendous storm of thunder and light- 
ning : Pincher was in the drawing room, aud the 
cat was attending her family in the garret. Pin- 
cher seemed to be considerably annoyed by the 
vivid flashes of lightning which continually sturded 
him; and just as he had crept closer to my feet, 
suine one entered the drawing rvom fullowed by 
puss, who walked in with a disturbed air and mew- 
ing with all her might. She came up to Pincher— 
rubbed her face against his cheek—touched him 
gently with her paw, and then walked to the doar— 
stopped—looked back—imewed all of which said as 
plainly as words could have done. ‘Come with me, 
Pincher;’ but Pincher was too much frightened 
himselfto give any consolation to her, and took no 
notice of the invitation, The catthen returned and 
renewed her application with increased energy ; 
but the dog was immoveable, though it was evident 
that he understood her meaning, for he turned 
away his head with a half-conscious ook and crept 
still closer to me; and puss, finding all her en- 
treaties unuvailing, then left the room, Soon after 
this her mewing became so piteous, that Lcould no, 
longer resist going to see what was the matter. I 
met the cat at the top of the stairs, close to the open | 
door of my sleeping apartment. She ran to me, 
rubbed herself against me, and then went into the 
room and crept under the wardrobe. I then heard 
two voices, and discovered that she had brought 
down one of her kittens and lodged it there for 
safety; but herfears and cares being so divided 
between the kittens above and thislittle one below, 
I supposed she wanted Pincher to watch by this one 
while she went for the others, for having confided 
them to my protection she hastened up stairs. I 
followed her with my young charge, placed it be- 
side her, and moved their little bed further from the | 
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MY FRIEND'S WIFE. 


CHAPTER II. 


[CONTINUED FROM NO. V1.] 


In short, no children made more trouble in school than my 
friend Barton’s. They were ever doing something to excite 
disturbance ; and as‘often as they were corrected, appealing to 
their parents, especially to the mother ; for the father did not 
so readily hearken to all their complaints. She, poor woman, 
thought the teacher had set himself with malice aforethought, 
against her family, in particular. 

I well remember how a young cousin of the family was once 
introduced into the school ; for it was fashionable with school- 
committees in those days, and in that region, to employ cousins 
and cousins-german, when no near relatives could be had, to 
teach school; and Mr. Barton was that year the committee. 
Now, said his wife to herself, we shall have a school, I trust, in 
which my poor boys will not be the victims of constant and 
unmerited abuse. 

Well ; forsome time all went on very pleasantly —James had 
a little pride about him, and Peter was very much influenced 
by other’s examples. But this did not last long. The disposi- 
tion remained unaltered. The rattlesnake is the rattlesnake 
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still, although years may have intervened since anything has 
provoked his venom. James was at his old tricks, and in due 
time suffered the ‘reward of his deeds.’ This consisted—so au- 
thority decided the matter, and who shall say with impunity to 
the schoolmaster, What doest thou ?—in holding a long heavy 
rule in his right hand with his arm extended ; and a glass ink- 
stand poised on the end of it. If he let it fall,—however se- 
verely his arm ached,—he was to be punished for that. 

The news reached the mother ; for nothing that took place 
in school, especially of such a nature that it ought to have 
been concealed, was ever kept from Mrs. Barton. It was 
too much for her to endure! it was a disgrace to her fam- 
ily ; and the more so, from the fact that she was ‘ wounded 
in the house of her friends.’ Hlad it been done by an en- 
emy, she could have borne it better, and vented her wrath in 
hard words and reproaches ; but coming, as it did, from a re- 
lation, she was inconsolable. But her husband had employed 
the master ; and what could be done ? She raved, and abused 
both husband and master. 

Suffice it to say that her children went to school again, after 
ashort interval, though never to yield prompt obedience : of 
this they knew nothing at home or abroad; and they were 
equally strangers to a government, either of motive or persua- 
sion. So far as fear or force could operate, they were gov- 
erned—but even then it was by fits and starts—beyond this 
they were uncontrolled and uncontrollable, like the beasts of 
the field and the forest. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that the family scenes to which, when at home, they were con- 
stantly subjected, were, with few exceptions, scenes of discord, 
constant jealousy, crimination, or profanity, not only between 
the parents, but between the parents and the children. 

It was in the midst of influences such as these that another 
member of the family was intvoduced. She was beautiful as 
the Houries, and not only Leantiful, but healthy. When she 
first became an inmate of the family, no cherub ever appeared 
more lovely ; no portrait ever more yerfect ; no infant ever 
more lively or promising. She was the very picture of her 
mother—I mean of what her mother once had been—ere lier 
sacl fall. 

Did Tsay she was the very picture of her mother? Ab, 
that alone was enough to shroud the prospect in gloom to all 
who knew her, but one; she of course thought it the highest 
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vommendation. To have resembled her father, would with her 
have been a thing of only secondary moment. 

But though the circumstance of her inheriting the mother’s 
physical properties was deemed—and justly—rather ominous, it 
was by no means so dark a feature in the picture as one other ; 
for when all things are favorable there is always hope of so prun- 

ing and watering and bending the tender twig that from a crook- 
ed stock it may forma tolerable plant. This dark feature of 
the picture, to which P have referred, £ will now explain. 
Susan Crawford, from her earliest infancy, had been the crea- 
ture of excitement. Whatever could minister to her wayward 
appetites was indulged in. As she advanced toward maturity, 
she still sought excitement, but in forms somewhat varied with 
her varving years. For the sugar-toy and a constant stream of 
raisins, fruits, &c. she substituted the more sparing use of these, 
and a larger allowance of sauces, preserves, candies, sweetmeats, 
nice cakes, and coffee, tea, spices, mustard, pepper, green 
sallads, and occasionally wine, lobsters and oysters. The |at- 
ter, however, were more generally taken at late evening parties ; 
for this abominable practice had found its way, to some extent, 
into the ‘fashionable’ circle were Susan moved. 


Wincn, at any time, she found herself becoming clumsy in ap- 
pearance, instead of denying herself any of her accustomed lux- 
uries, either at meals or between, she only took a tea-spoontul 
of cream of tartar every other day, ora portion of * salts’ now 
and then ; and when she found any redness or grossness of ap- 
pearance or features, a few tea-leaves, ora little chalk was sure 
to restore her wonted paleness. 

There is no doubt that her vacillating disposition and fond- 
ness for moral and intellectual excitement were owing, in no 
small degree, to those physical habits which had been so long 
indulged, that they had destroyed every thing in the shape of a 
regular appetite, and not only rendered her ‘nervous ’ in the 
popular acceptation of the term, but actually made deep and 
permanent inroads upon her general health. She could no 
more have relished a book which contained nothing but the 
solid and the useful, a companion that was sensible, a lecture 
that was scientific and valuible, or a sermon that was evangelic- 
al, than a meal of nothing else but good bread, or good bread and 
plain meat, with water for drink. And if she could have swal- 
lowed either, for once, she could have endured neither for more 
than once in succession. The maxim of physiology that a heathy 
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appetite prefers a plain diet, and the more it Is gratihed with 
a particular article of plain food, the greater is its aversion to any 
change, would have been a mystery to her, entirely so. The 
perfection of happiness in eating and drinking, with her, con- 
sisted in eternal variety, not ata single meal alone, but at dif- 
ferent meals, and not from principle, (for physiology admits of 
and even requires variety at different meals,) but from inclina- 
tion, or rather from the fact that she had a deranged and sickly 
ap petite. 

Such, in substance, was Susan’s physical state when she be- 
came Mrs. Barton. And such still, more emphatically, was her 
condition when she became the mother of two litte boys, and 
began nursing a third child—a dauzhter. 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good,’ and much 
as every friend of the human race ought to deprecate the pre- 
vailing practice in foreign lands, and the growing one in this, of 
turning infants away from the motherand placing them in the hands 
of uninterested, not to say ignorant or vicious nurses, yet I can- 
not help thinking that had our Uittle Susan been banished from 
her mother’s bosom at a day old, it would have been to her 
‘unsneakable gain.’ and might have proved the means of her 


temporal and eternal salvation. 

I have already said that little Susan, when born, was as fair 
and beautiful as ever her mother had been; and was indeed 
her mother’s very picture in miniature. How much we are what 
we are morally, in consequence of original physical structure, 
is a point about which the world are not yet agreed ; and hence, 
notwithstanding little Susan appeared cheerful, and healthy, and 
promising at birth, it is impossible to say what she might have 
been under the best influences ; though there is every reason to 
believe she would, in those circumstances, never have become 
what she now is. There is a wide difference in character 
formed under the best influences, from that which is formed 
under the worst, aside from and independent of all native phys- 
ical tendencies. 

¢Can a fountain at the same time send forth sweet and bit- 
ter >’ was wisely asked by an inspired peninan ;—but it needs 
no inspiration to enable the physiologist to affirm that of physic- 
al, which is here predicted of moral contamination. If there 
be a truth in the wide world, it is, that the physical structure of 
young Susan must have continued to sustain daily injury as long 
as fed by poisoned food ; and that the intellectual and moral per- 
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version of her nature, if not in due proportion to the physical per- 
version, must have been at least considerable. But the fountain at 
which she fed was not only poisoned by being formed in a spoiled 
constitution, but by a continued use of poisonous substances. I 
ought to have mentioned, before now, that since my friend’s wife 
became settled,—her market inade,—she had abandoned, almost 
from necessity, some of her occasional excitements, but had con- 
tinued to heat her blood and spoil her nerves, by an increased 
use of tea, coffee, high-seasoned and animal food, together with 
the free use of cider, and the pretty frequent use of ardent. 
While a nurse as well as a mother, she was especially fond of 
a little of the ‘ ardent,’ now and then ; and so far from using it 
covertly, as at other periods, she was ‘as bold as a lion;’ in 
the matter ; for she had the sanction of her physician to a little 
milk-puich! But—alas for poor human nature !—there was 
another voice which should have been heard on the question. 
1 mean the voice of God, speaking in faint whispers, (but yet 
plainly to those that pay close attention,) through the abused and 
and slowly deranged organic powers of the infant. That voice, 
however, was unheeded, sinothered—and a foundation laid for 
numerous evils, if not for chronic or fatal diseases. 

Nor is this quite all: the tumult of contending and sometimes 
wicked passions, which often reigned in the bosom of my friend’s 
wife, did not fail to add to the mischief. There are mothers who 
will adinit that their own use of spirits—even of milk-punch, as 
well as the use of every improper article of food or drink, may in- 
jure the health ofthe chill, and perhaps even prove the primary 
cause of a propensity for the same articles, or for extra stimu- 
lants generally— who would startle at the idea of the child's food 
being poisoned by their own bad passions, their unreasonable 
lears, anxious or unnecessary cares, corroding fretfulness, wast- 
lng Jealousy, envy, a savage ani self-destroying anger. Yet not 
the temper of an infant merely, has been often spoiled tn this 
way, boch through the influence of food and example ; the healtl 
has been again and again undermined, and the soul itself prepar- 
ed for inevitable ruin, through the same channel. 

Would that mothers were wise! Would that they understood 
these things! Would, rather, that those who understand them 
might be induced—Christian like—to set the world an exainple 
of practising what they know, instead of bowing down to the 
tyrant Fashion ; and while they ‘mean not so, neither do their 
hearts think so,’ joining in the passing merriment against what 


vs 
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they choose to call ‘speculative and visionary reformers.’ Would, 
moreover, that there were no men, high in places of public 
trust and sacred responsibility, who sustain the hypocritical cru- 
sade against their best friends, and the best friends of the pres- 
ent and eternal interests of their race. My heart rises with a 
holy indignation, as I trust it is, against those wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, who thus pander to the public prejudices, and lauzh to 
scorn those whom they ought to take by the hand—whose merits 
they are not capable of appreciating and whose shoes’ latchet 
they are not worthy of unloosing. Nay, more, it bleeds ; and 
the cause of truth, and of virtue and piety, ts receiving a wound 
Which it may be difficult to heal. Tam wandering, however ; but 
my reader will pardon me, or would do it, if she knew what a 
conspiracy against her rights, her interests, and her happiness, 
exists at the present time in some of our ° high places.’ 

I have been the more particular in this chapter, because the 
events of the next will be partially expluined by it. Thave also 
spoken of the errors of the mother, solely in reference to the 
education of a daughter, and their bearing on Aer present ruin- 
ed character, for two reasons ; first, because female education 
is my subject ; and, secondly, because though maternal errors 
were not powerless in the formation of the character of the sons, 
yet it seemed more natural to mention them in connection with 
the daughter ;—and because, she was the greater sufferer. 

A——. 
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MY FRIEND’S WIFE. 
CHAPTER Il. 


In short, my friend’s house became a scene of envy, and 
Jealousy and confusion, and strife, and of every evil work. 

here was never entire harmony, except during the hours of 
eating and sleeping. The mother was arrayed against the fa- 
ther, and the father against the mother, the parents against the 
children, and the children against the parents. Sometimes in 
a contest between the parents, the children were on one side ; 
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sometimes on the other. [ do not mean by this, that they were 
always engaged in actual open war, even in a war of words ; 
for sometimes, instead of open hostilities, the war was carried 
on by stratagem—by intriguing, plotting, mining, lying in am- 
bush, &c. 

If, for an example, my friend’s wife was for having her sons 
attend school on a given day, her husband was very apt to want 
one or both of them at home. If, on the contrary, when leav- 
ing home in the morning to go to his labor, he gave orders— 
for all was arbitrary with hin#—to have the children go to school, 
it was not uncommon for the mother to keep them at home, 
and conceal it from him, at least till, excited to anger on some 
subsequent occasion, she brought it forward in triumph, and to 
gratify her spirit of revenge. 

Thus it was in regard to every thing. My friend, whose 
better sense sometimes prevailed for a short time, used to say 
to his wife ; ‘Why, my dear, we must try to pull together in 
these matters, a little more than we do.’ But his wife would 
not bear the mildest hint on the subject, for she fancied her 
knowledge, and judgment, and disposition unsurpassed in exe 
cellence by those of any parent in the whole neighborhood; and 
so far was she from making any concessions, or even entering into 
a kind of conversation that seemed to be based on the idea that 
concession was needed, that she would actually become irritable 
at her husband’s kind and excellent suggestions ; and it was 
fortunate if they were not both soon excited to a rage. 

And if by chance there was a short cessation of hostilities at 
any time, among themselves, there was always a war among 
their neighbors. Sometimes they had done something so ni- 
bicuLous. At others, they were so PROUD, or ENVIOUS, oF 
HAUGHTY. In some cases, the objects of their ridicule or con- 
tempt were their nearest relations or best friends ; sometimes 
they were individuals more distant, sometimes other individuals 
or the children of others were commended or rewarded, at 
school or elsewhere, and themselves or their own children 
left in the back ground, or, perhaps, directly censured or pun- 
ished. To every thing of this kind they were peculiarly sen- 
sitive ; and it happened, as it unhappily does usually in such 
cases, the occasions of thus provoking their resentment be- 
came frequent in proportion to their effect on thetr agitated and 
disordered feelings. 

I have already more than intimated that they were much de- 
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voted to the pleasures of the table. For besides being exces- 
sively gluttonous,—and none was more so than little Susan— 
they were among the most enormous cider-bibbers in the neigh- 
borhood. I do not mean they drank more in a year than many 
other families in the neighborhood ; but, possessing less fore- 
thought, if not a litle less self-government, they usually drank up 
their yearly stores of this sort in a few months, and went with- 
out, the rest of the time. Indeed, this was the way with every 
thing ; for, though tny friend’s wife fancied herseli’ sick a great 
par of the time, and was thus incurring a bill of expense for 

er wretched husband to pay, yet she would eat and drink at 
a rate which would have astonished those who were only 
accustomed to see people eat in a reasonable measure and 
quantity. 

There is one thing more. The fondness of the mother, 
early established for excitement and exciting drinks, now found 
means for indulgence in the rum and brandy bottles. For be- 
sides that the prescriptions of the physician—with shame be it 
spoken—often included spirits or bitters, and inno stinted quan- 
tities, either the gallon or two quart jug went often to the town 
for something extra. If you ask how the husband liked this, I 
can only say that he did not often know it, for the fact was 
concealed, till pay-day came at the grocer’s, and then it was 
too late to prevent what nothing but the avails of his hard 
daily labor would cure. : 

But, tired and more than tired, as the reader must be with all 
this disgusting detail—and I would not have presented it, but for 
the better explanation of what follows,—I will not pursue this 
part of my subject much farther. 1 will, however, adi, that it 
was amid a scene like this, and amid this indulgence of al- 
most every unhallowed appetite and every wicked passion that 
the minds and hearts—if mind or heart could be said to exist in 
such circumstances, of two sons and a daughter, originally 
healthy and happy, at least apparently so, were formed and 
matured. I will also say, that, so far as looks and actions, and 
the grossest inuendoes,—nay, even sometimes the coarsest and 
most obscene language—could go towards destroying every 
vestige of delicacy, modesty, or purity of thought or feeling ; 
so far were these three children led at the earliest years of ma- 
turity—even a forced maturity—towards the brink of that de- 
struction, from which nothing but a miracle could snatch them. 

It was the custom of the people in that part of the country 
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to throw open their doors occasionally to the young people of 
the neighborhood, for a party. The young ladies usually as- 
sembled, within the distance of a mile or two, before dark, and 
the gentlemen soon afterward. The evening, till a very late 
hour, and often till nearly morning, was spent in amusement. 
Whenever a ‘ fiddler’ could be obtained, the hours were spent 
in dancing. In other instances—which however were more 
rare—the hours were employed in other common juvenile 
amusements. At the breaking up of the ‘scrape,’ as it was 
usually called whenever there was dancing, the young gentle- 
men usually escorted the young ladies as far as the doors of 
their houses, and if the night was very far spent, then left them. 
These ‘scrapes,’ at the time when my friend’s family began to 
reach the years of maturity, were particularly fashionable. 

I do not mean to say, that the more respectable among the 
inhabitants suffered their children to join in these promiscuous 
and ill-directed dances, though there were fewer exceptions in 
their favor than some of my readers would be apt to imagine. 
Sull it is true, and I rejoice that I am able to say so, there 
were a few families of professed piety, especially of the Baptist 
denomination, who were opposed to them. Not that I wish 
to give my opinion in this place, against dancing in every form 
and under every circumstance ; but only against the particular: 
method of conducting the business to which I have here 
referred. 

For the worst has not yet been told. The player, or ‘ fid- 
dler,’ as he was commonly called, was often a bad man ; and 
yet he was on the whole looked up to, and expected to 
give the tone to the conversation, as well as to the spirit of the 
proceedings. This he often did unfortunately, as it has again 
and again proved to many a female mind, and to many a hither- 
to spotless reputation. As if to pave the way however to mis- 
chief, spirits were usually drank at these dances; and some- 
times very freely. All this exciting conversation, exciting 
amusement, and exciting drink, in a heating and exciting atmos- 
phere, could not fail of producing an effect. And even if no 
moral injury were sustained, if none of the finer feelings of hu- 
man nature were ever blasted while carousing under these cir- 
cumstances, there is every reason in the world for believing 
that many a cold, and fever, and rheumatism, and consumption, 
should have dated from these convivial night assemblies. 

None were more delighted with these ‘scrapes,’ than young 
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Susan ; and nobody threw open their door to assemblies of 
this sort more cheerfully than the parents. And, strange to tell, 
the occasion often brought parents in with their children, not 
to counsel, caution, or advise them, but to help them on, in 
the wickedness. Many a time has the father joined his son, 
and the mother her daughter in the giddy—I might say in re- 
ference to some instance which have occurred—indecent frolic; 
and manifested the same absorbing interest in the sport which 
was expected of the most volatile young person. I have even 
known aged fathers remain with their children, at these ‘ scrapes ’ 
almost the whole night, and then retire as if with reluctance. 

There was indeed a great difference in the character and re- 
spectability of these midnight assemblies. Some were outward- 
ly decent, and seemed to be of no evil tendency: and there 
were respectable and virtuous persons at them all. But some 
there were of a gross and disreputable kind, to which no think- 
ing parents who valued reputation as they ought, would have 
willingly admitted their sons or their daughters. Of this last 
sort, were most of those which were convened at the suggest- 
ions of my friend’s wife ; for though they were intended for her 
children, and usually by permission of her husband, yet she was, 
nine times in ten, their prime mover; nor was any one of the 
whole party more highly gratified with the proceedings. 

These amusements, thus conducted, and often recurring, did 
much to develop in the young Susan, and in her elder brothers, 
that character which they have since sustained ; and, to finish 
the work, whose foundation had been laid in the miseducation 
: hei mother, and the misguided conduct of both mother and 
ather. 

Arrived now at a period of life—for he was full seventeen 
—when he was expected to be constantly and usefully em- 
ployed, James pretended to labor in the field, with his father. 
But his services were worth very little. He could never be 
depended on, especially at any given time. If the work 
was never so pressing, it made no difference. He complained 
of the headache, or of some other trouble, and inust needs go 
home, and go to bed ;—not, however, till he had indulged his 
appetite, largely with the good things of the cellar and Pig 
If at any time efforts were made by the father to retain bim,— 
sceptical as the more wary father was in regard to his sickness, 
—it was tO little purpose, for he would run away, and when he 
did so, he was always protected by his mother ; who was usu- 
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ally ready to attest with an oath, if the case seemed to require 
it, (and sometimes when it did not) to the sincerity of her son’s 
professions, Thus James grew up to manhood, or to the usual 
size of man, unhappy in himself, useless to his father, and still 
more useless to the world. He had indeed one thing remain- 
ing, which was tolerable health. 

Peter was still worse than James. Not only was his father 
unable to place any sort of reliance on him, at any given time 
of day, but he would actually abscond for several days together ; 
no one knew whither, except the mother ; and sometimes even 
she was ignorant of his lurking place. 

The father tried, indeed, to correct this conduct in his sons ; 
for he was not so ignorant as not to see its tendency, even be- 
yond the present inconvenience to himself. But the measures 
which he took were so exceedingly injudicious, that he was al- 
ways quite sure to defeat his own purposes, and even to increase 
the troubles which were already thickening upon him. Swearing 
at, beating, and kicking boys, of sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, especially when done in a passion, seldom if ever do any 
good, even were the mother to co-operate with the father; 
but when she does not, they result in great mischief, inevitably. 

How many times have I pitied this poor father. He cer- 
tainly deserved punishment, for marrying with the motives 
that he did ; but his punishment was exceedingly severe. To 
this time, however, his sufferings had been as nothing, com 
with what was to follow. His sons were not yet wholly ruined ; 
besides, he had still left him his daughter; and though others could 
already discern in her the symptoms of early destruction, yet 
it was not so easy, nor so natural to the father to predict evil 
concerning her. He still had hopes ; and the fond mother felt 
entire security. / ; 
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MY FRIEND’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it,’ is a maxim of antiquity, and as 
true at the present time as it was, when Divine Wisdom caused 
it to be incorporated into the volume of inspiration. In like man- 
ner is it true now, as it then was, that if we train up a child in 
7 way he should not go, he will not depart from it when he is 
old. 

These I say are the general rules, and they are of almost 
universal application. | know we are often met here, by what 
are deemed stubborn facts. We are told that the minister’s 
three sons, A., L. and B. have all turned out miserably, while 
the sons of yonder ignorant and drunken father have suc- 
ceeded in the world to admiration. 

Now it does not follow that a man, because he is a minister, 
is necessarily wise in the management of his domestic con- 
cerns, or at least in the important matter of educating a child. 
Or, if he were, his wife might be otherwise ; and every one 
knows how much of future character depends on the mother. 
Let the minister’s purposes—nay, and his principles and meth- 
ods, be never so excellent, and lis companion may defeat, and 
more than defeat the whole of them. Selected as the wives 
of ministers now usually are, it were a wonder if such were not 
sometimes the results. 

But facts, so far as observations have been made, go to prove 
that a larger proportion of the children of ministers become 
virtuous and pious than of almost any other class of people. 
It is because the contrary so rarely happens, that we dwell upon 
it when it does. 

Nor does it follow that the tree is not inclined, as a general 
rule, ‘just as the twig is bent,’ because the children of that 
drunkard become better citizens than A., L. and B. The truth 
is, they had an excellent mother, who was always, or almost 
always with them, while the intemperate father was seldoin at 
home. She formed their characters chiefly,—not he. Besides, 
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he is but recently initiated a drunkard. His children do not in- 
herit his debilitated frame or injured mind, but the sound and 
vigorous qualities of mind and body which he had six years 
ago. 

Thus much for introduction. My friend’s wife had now 
come to a period of her history, at which every friend and ac- 
oe might weep, were weeping likely to do any good. 

he had trained up three children to what they deemed maturi- 
ty. But she had trained them—how ? In precisely the way 
they should not go; and they were now become as so many 
messengers of Satan to buffet her. 

The eldest son, though in the enjoyment of a tolerable share 
of vigor, had become, wherever he was known, a pest to 
society. Too lazy to work steadily, he spent much of his 
time, in strolling about from place to place, and perhaps join 
occasionally in some wrestling or drinking party. The nights 
were often spent in bad company, at plays or dances; and it was 
by no means uncommon to find him getting into some quar- 
rel. Again and again, has he been known to fight with and 
knock down some of his companions. I say companions ; for 
such he found at first, though they are at last beginning to for- 
sake him. Sometimes his frolics or quarrels cost him a law- 
suit, and a heavy fine. The fines, however, he contrived, with 
the help of his mother, to evade; first by hiding from the offi- 
cer, and afterwards by leaving, for a while, the country. 

He is now married, but it is to a person about as worthless 
as himself ; and as wedded worth is more than doubled or 
trebled by the union, so wedded misery is more than twice or 
three times increased in the same way. They live, as the say- 
ing is, ‘from hand to mouth.’ Property, friends and character 
(dearer than all,) they have not, nor are ever likely to have. To 
intellectual, moral, and religious enjoyment, which alone elevate 
man above the beasts that perish—they are almost utter strangers, 
They are little more than merely human animals ; and could a 
whole community of such persons be formed, they would 
scarcely rank, in point of knowledge, virtue, and social charac- 
ter, above the gypsies ; and not at all above the New Hollander 
and the Hottentots. 

The younger son is even more wretched than the other. 
He is addicted to swearing,—and to numerous other vices too 
gross to mention—to which his elder brother is believed not 
yet to have stooped. He, too, has given his hand in marriage 
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to a stroller ; and for various reasons, which are well known in 
his native region, has absconded with his bride, to parts un- 
known to the writer. 

And now for young Susan. Alas, shall I complete the dis- 
mal tale by relating her follies? I must ; but I will be as brief 


as pea 

nlike her brothers, her health has been for years becom- 
ing feeble ; but her intellectual and moral health is far worse. 
Accustomed to conversation of the most debasing kind, profane 
language, obscenity, inuendoes, &c. &c., and to society alone 
that could relish the same, she early became prepared to throw 
herself away, in a moment of desperation, and fill for herself as 
well as for her miserable mother, the cup of sorrow which 
had been for some years preparing, and which must be drunk 
ere long to the very dregs. At the early age of seventeen, she 
married a plain but ignorant man, of whom she scarcely knew 
any thing until a very short time before, and after living with 
him only four or five weeks, compelled him, | scarcely know 
how, to abscond ; and he has not for some months been heard 
from. Ina few weeks after his departure, his wife was receiv- 
ing the visits of a Dutchman about thirty-five years of age, and 
common report says that they cont-mplate marriage. 

A letter fom a friend in the vicinity of the place where Su- 
san now resides, just received, informs me that she got rid of 
her husband, by ‘ scolding him off ;’ and adds, that she now 
devotes her time principally to drinking and eating, smok- 
ing, scolding, swearing, and sleeping ; and that her health 
is extremely bad ; and that her complexion, naturally dark, has 
now become like that of a ‘mulatto.’ 

It is not difficult to foresee what will be the end of this un- 
fortunate family. The mother, however, blinded as al] mothers 
are in similar circumstances, defends her own course of con- 
duct, as well as that of her children ;—and though she admits 
that they are by no means ‘perfect’ men and women, she 
cannot see, (so she says,) but they are about as good as the 
children of her neighbors. It is true nobody ventures to tor- 
ture her by making comparisons to her face ; but comparisons 
are often made, and they sometimes reach her ears. 

Among the instances that are most striking, and which show 
in the most remarkable manner the effect of maternal effort, is 
that of a near neighbor of my friend, whose story, as nearly as 
I can remember, is as follows. ‘The names used, like those of 
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my friend’s family, are fictitious ; but the story is substantially 
true :-— 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown began the world as poor, almost, as 
poor could be, and in external circuinstances of no kind supe- 
rior to those of my friend and his companion. Mrs. B. indeed 
was the daughter of a dissipated father and of a diseased mother. 
But she had been bred to hard labor and industrious habits ; 
besides which, she had been early thrown upon her own re- 
sources. In addition to all this, she had cultivated a degree of 
fondness for reading and for moral and social improvement, and 
had early learned to govern herself. 

The family, like that already mentioned, consisted of two 
sons and a daughter. These were not early conspicuous for 
shining qualities, but they were treated with great care by the 
mother, so far as her time and employments permitted. It is 
true, alter all, that instead of being brought up, her children 
were left, in a great measure, to grow up, for she labored al- 
most incessantly, day and night, and her husband too. But 
what they did, was well done; and they took great pains if 
they could «lo their offspring no good, not to do them any harm. 

his family, arrived now at years of maturity, and some of 
them settled in life, are every one of them respectable, virtuous, 
and happy. They have not, indeed, made so much noise in 
the world as my friend’s family ; but I believe they do not eavy 
them this species of reputation. 

There is another case, of a similar kind, in the same neigh- 
borhood ;—with this exception, however, that the family is 
much more numerous than either of the two former. But the 
excellence of the mother, as the common sense of the whole 
neighborhood has long ago determined, has in this case, as in 
that of the former family, made no small share of the difference. 

Let me add once more, that nothing tortures my friend’s 
wife more than to hear of these comparisons. She raves, some- 
times, almost like a fiend of the pit. She declares the whole 
neighborhood set in array against her, for things which, if they 
exist, she is not at all responsible for, but which are a part of the 
inscrutable purposes of the Almighty. 

I weuld not have troubled the world with this long and pain- 
ful story, had I not hoped that, horrid as it is, it might be pro- 
ductive of some good. I acknowledge most cheerfully that it 
were better, as a general rule, to set before mankind examples 
of quite another kind ;—such as may be expected to allure them 
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to a wise and virtuous course, rather than drive them from a 
vicious one. And yet, occasionally, f do think that these awful 
results of maternal neglect should be set forth, as a beacon to 
warn the heedless of the rocks on which others—alas! too 
many others—have been wont to split. A. 
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MY 


BY ANDREW 


Ir was before I became a real gentleman and in- 
dependent portioner of Balgowine Brae, in the west 
of Scotland, and when [was nothing butan obscure 
Dominie (although a licensed minister of the kirk 
of Scotland,) and earning my bit of bread by com- 
municating the rudiments of that learning, which 
never was the making of my own fortune, to young 
men for the making of theirs, that the first part of 
my experience was obtained in the ways of this 
wicked world. 

At that timethe obtaining of a good and respect- 
able pupil, whocould pay the school-wages punctu- 
ally at the quarter’s end—or even the half year— 
was, as may be supposed, always a pleasant and 
comforting event to me; and I not only labored 
diligently to prepare the minds of my young men 
for the mighty world, with which they were one 
day destined to grapple—but it was my way to fol- 
low them, after I had dispensed thein froin my 
hands, with eyes of interest and aflection, wherever 
T could trace them throughout the various prosperi- 
ties and adversities which itis the lot of man to en- 
counter onthis side of time. If I were to tell all 
the stories that I could narrate of my pupils—and 
how the world tossed them to and fro, during my 
own life—and how some of them became good, 
and some declined into evil, nothwithstanding all 
the goodly precepts that I delivered to them—the 
world would be much instructed thereby, But, as 
the world cares little for instruction, but only for 


pleasure and amusement, I will withhold them all, | 


excepting only the history of my last pupil; in 
whose fate, indeed, it is quite likely that no one 
will take half so much interest as myself. 


Well—one long afternoon, when my head was 
quite moidered with the weary din of the school, I 
was so confused and stupified, that I never so 
much as heard the noise of a carriage, which, with 
prancing horses and a real postillion, actually 
stopped at my poor door. Down weit the steps, 
with a clatter that made all my scholars run to the 
windows, in spite of my utmost authority, and out 
came a fine lady and an elderiy gentleman; and 
after them a smart lad hopped from the coach, 
whom native sagacity at once led me to apprehend 
to be my own trysted pupil. 

The preliminaries were settled between the pa- 
rents and myselfin five minutes after we had been 
all convened in my best apartment. But, with the 
mere pounds and particulars, my business was not 
quite ended; and I began to look in the.face of the 
pupil and of those who accompanied him. I was 
not so ignorant of this world’s vanity as not to 
know that there must have been some other reason 
besides the fame of my character and qualifications 
that should bring such grand people to my country 
domicile. My surmise was justified by further ap- 
pearances. There is something painful to the eye 
in allincongruities. The lady was not yet more than 
five and twenty and I scarce ever had seen a prettier 
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EAST PUPIL.--A TALE OF THE DOMINIE. 


PICKEN, 


woman. The gentleman bordered on fifty, but his 
look indicated a mixture of sensuality, Scottish 
greed, good-nature, and imbecility. Yet, though 
the lady was pretty, even to fascination, Icould not 
say that she commended herself wholly to my ap- 
proval. I knew not then whether it was natural 
levity, or a sort of broken-hearted recklessness, 
that influenced her, as if from the habitual consci- 


ousness of having thrown away by one act all hfe’s 


happiness, and most of its virtue: but the manner 
in waich she handed over her child to my care, 
though affectionate to extravagance, was not such 
as [should expect from a staid and sensible parent. 
With all this, there was, even about the carriage 
and the lady’s habiliments, something that bespoke 
the motives which had chiefly brought them to my 
obscure seminary, and that without indicating what 
ought to have accompanied them. As for the boy, 
Henry, Iwas not wrong in judging him to he the 
best of the group. He was pretty as his mother, 
and more manly than his father—what need I dwell 
on particulars? he became my pride, and the pride 
of my school. 

How [instructed my dear and interesting pupil, 
Henry Fairly, for the several years that he sojourn- 
ed in my humble dwelling, and howI taught him 
all manner of heathen learning—as is the fashion— 
and delivered tohim many counsels regarding the 
affairs of the world into which he was about to enter; 
as is not the fashion—and how I talked with him, 
in the field and by the way, of all that men should 
aim at in the perplexities of this world, and all that 
they should eschew in the midst of its temptations. 
and how the thoughtful youth hung upon my words 
and reciprocated my inferences—it is not for me 
with any boasting to detail. But, before he had 
quite finished his time with me, behold, a letter 
came hastily to my hands ordering him home with 
all speed, for that all things there were in great dis- 
order, and his mother in a dying state. I saw that 
the time was now come when he was to go forth to 
the world, being the real prop and hope of his fami- 
ly, and that all my counsels were to be put to the 
proof. Why need [ tell how we parted, or with 
what blessings I blessed him at the little green end 
before my door? My pupils have always been to 
me the promised seed of my pains-taking and my 
purposes, and even, I may say, of the wishes of my 
heartalbeit, that I ne’er had a child of my own. 


It did not fallin my way to learn aught authenti- 
cally of Henry Fairly for some considerable time. 
Atlength I journeyed to thecity, where he had gone 
to live, but the house to which I had been directed 
was all shut up and altered. I could hear nothing 
regarding him such as I wanted to know, and just 
as I was stepping into the coach to leave the town, 
a broken-down-looking man, in deep mourning, 
passed me, leading two pale girls, in the same som- 
bre dress, the former of whom I scarcely recognized 
as the gentleman, who, with a beautiful young wife 
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by his side, had visited me in his own carriage not 
five years before. What had happened to cut off 
so young and so light-hearted a creature, I knew 
not; but she was now above a year dead: every- 
thing had gone wrong—yet, in the meantime, Henry 
Fairly, from the abilities he had shown, had been 
sent out a midshipmanin a king’s ship to bring home 
a fortuue for his father and ststers. 


Time still passed on, and nought was heard of 
Henry or his ship, nor did the world take any no- 
tice of the sorrows of his eldest sister Eliza, who 
silently bore the weight of her father’s afflictions 
and her own, as she mourned the absence of the 
hope and propofthe family at their desolate fireside. 
But the truth soon came out; for, it being then war- 
time, while men were slaughtering each other 
abroad and rejoicing for it at home, Henry Fairly’s 
ship had been taken on the high seas, and he was 
then lying in a French prison. 

I now heard something more of the history of this 
unfortunate family. Henry’s mother was the 
daughter of a man of good family, and, when she 
first came to this part of the country, was counted 
one of the prettiest women that had ever stepped on 
Scottish ground. Being instructed, as most daugh- 
ters are, that to obtain a rich husband is to obtain 
everything; she consented to become the wife of 
Mr. Fairly; and he, with corresponding folly, 
imagining that the sweet notes of love, may, at any 
time be sung by a golden bird, and that congenial 
happiness may be bargained for, and bought, by 
the mammon of unrighteousness, threw his long 
saved gains into the lap of beauty, and dissipated 
his fortune without a day’s satisfaction. Domestic 
-dispeace, evil report, and jealousy, complete the 
tale—family ruin, broken-down feelings, and pre- 
mature death, complete the tragedy. 

But the family were to be renovated and raised 
up by the energy and abilities of young Henry. At 
least, so said many—and J said it too, in the sitiupli- 
city of my heart, until I began to bethink me of what 
materials the world was made—although I could 
not deny, but that blocks may be cut with razors, by 
that Jong perseverance which blunts away the in- 
strument, until its original character is lostand gone. 
And so I heard with joy that Henry had come home 
and was already, with his orphan sisters, in the 
old-fashioned borough of Netherton. With haste 
and pleasure] arose, and went forth tosee him after 
all his adventures; for the message I had received 
Was mysterious and unsatisfactory. 


When [arrived at the door of the solitary house 
in which his father now dwelt, my admission with- 
in was not less invested with a silent and ominous 
mystery. At length I was permitted entrance into 
a dark back apartment, where sat Henry’s father, 
having a small stoup of liquor before him, and ap- 
parently tippling by himself, with the maudlin 
enjoyment of that imbecile sort of misery, which, 
too far gone for commonenergy, seeks with infantile 
eagerness this wretched relief from its own thoughts. 


The smile of pleasure—as if insensible to his own 


degradation—with which this ruin ofa man recog- 
nized me, was to me more shocking than the most 
intense expression of despair; as I contrasted it 
with the wan look.of frigid melancholy which sat 
upon the countenance of the tallest of the growing 
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girls, who cowered by themselves in a corner near 
the window. 

‘Where is Henry?” IT inquired in anxious dis- 
appointment. 

No answer was given me fora moment; and the 
father looked at the daughter, as if each wished the 
other to answer the question—while I now heard 
distinctly a foot go tramp tramp on the the floor 
over our heads. 

“Take a glass with me,” said Mr. Fairly— 
pushing with a silly expression, a glass towards me, 
“and we willtalk of Henry afterwards.” 

“Ys he not here? Where is he ?”—said I, refusing 
the liquor. 


““ My father does not like to speak of poor Hen- 
ry”’—said the eldest girl—and silence again allow- 
ed the same tramp tramp to sound with painful 
monotony over our heads. 

“ No--there are many things that your father 
does not like to speak of, my poor child,” said the 
old man, his look of joyous excitement subsiding 
into puthetic sadness, as he looked upon hisdaugh- 
ter and was reminded of his wife. 

‘‘For God’s sake, inform me,” said I, “ whe 
thatis, that keeps walking about above us in this 
strange manner.” 

The eldest girl now arose, and, with a look of 
heart-broken melancholy, led the way up stairs. 
Heavens! what I felt, when the door was opened, 
and Henry Fairly, my clever and handsome former 
pupil stood before me. He fixed his hollow death- 
like eyes upon me for a moment, and without utter- 
ing a word, threw himself into my arms. 

“What is this—Henry?” said I.“ Why that 
changed, that ominous look? Why remain by 
yourself'in this solitary apartment?) Why this ap- 
pearance of affecting desolation?” | 

“Desolation, indeed! my dear, my more than 
father,” said the youth. “Little did I think, when 
I went a hopeful boy to sea, that my career was so 
soon to terminate. But yet I am resigned—I am 
almost happy—if I could only hope that when I 
was gone, God would provide a protector for my 
poor, my orphan sisters.” 


I soon learned the whole truth—that, in the cold 
damps of the French prison, where my spirited 
Henry had lain a whole winter, he had caught a ter- 
rible inward disease, that had been slowly eating 
into his frame: that the only relief he had from his 
pain was by constantly keeping on his feet, as long 
as his strength sustained him; and that, in short, 
in a desolate home, and with all his early hopes 
blasted, the poor youth was fast walking to his death. 
I do not remember ever meeting with-a severer 
trial to my feelings, than what was presented to me 
at this painful moment. The very sense and man- 
liness with which the youth spoke—of the unfortu- 
nate end of all his hopes for the renovating of his 
family, of the state in which he should be forced to 
leave his beloved sisters, and of his sad, sad feelings 
on his return home, on finding his father, not only 
reduced to poverty, but his mind so perfectly broken 
up, as to be unable to protect his own children— 
while I looked upon it with pride, as evidencing, 
that the good seed I had sown in his mind was not 
sown to the winds, affected me the more deeply for 
his melancholy situation. 
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‘“¢ And why do you not go below, Henry,” I said, 
“instead of wearying out your solitary hours in this 
naked apartment?” 

“ My father cannot bear to see me, sir!” he said, 
“for [remind him so much of my mother that’s 
gone; and I would not vex my unhappy parent, for 
the few days I have to live—and soI just walk 
here in this lonely room—and sometimes I almost 
think that my own sisters neglect me. But grief, 
you know, sir, ts indolent, and I will bear up as I 
can—for the girls will have enough to suffer when 
I am dead:” 

There was something awful in the manliness of 
this resignation, as well as in the terrible expression 
of mortality contending with warm-blooded youth, | 
that appeared in the sunken face of my dying pupil; 
and as he ever and anon pressed my hand, and 
thanked me for my former instruction, which, as 
he said, placed earth and heaven in its true light 
before him. But when I came to say something of 
his deceased mother, he grasped my arm almostto 
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pain, and said— My friend! my more than father! 
ifever you would do that good in your generation 
which I shall never live to do—ratse your voice 
wherever you can, concerning the miseries that are 
caused by unequal] marriages for filthy lucre’s sake. 
My mother was fitted to adorn the world—my fath- 
er Was @ Wise and worthy man with his class. You 
know what has happened—yet, you know but in 
part, for the world will never know, as it ought, 
what miseries the folly of parents entails upon 
their children !”’ 

Why need [ tell what followed between myself 
and Henry—or with what distress we parted, never 
to meet in hife—or how I prayed over his still-beau- 
tiful remains, when, on coming next to Netherton, 
I found him a stretched corpse—or how his father 
was hardly able to attend him to the grave?) What 
shall [Tadd more? the old man is dead, and the 
orphans, beautiful as their mother, are little minded 
by any, except myself—for it is not the way of the 
world to care for the unfortunate. 
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OLD MAIDS. 


There isa respectable community among womanhood, whose 
accumulated misfortunes rarely awaken the compassion, or ex- 
cite the sympathies of the happier beings around them. It is 
their usual lot to be severed from the rest of the human race, 
and frequently (it may be in the spirit of revenge, or, possibly, 
in order to prove that they are not utterly uncompanionable,) to 
mingle with the feline family, and in return for kindness bestow- 
ed, receive treacherous endearments or candid scratches. 

They seem ‘to stand alone amid a crowd,’ ‘tn the world, 
but scarcely of it.” They may not join the gay and lightsome, 
because their very presence checks the hum of merriment, 
hushes the joyous laugh, and diffuses through the apartment an 
air of gloom. With married ladies they hold litle in com- 
mon, caring not to hear of pleasures, in which they have no 
participation, and still less, to be the partial listeners to tales of 
Imaginary grievances, and trivial disappointments. If, in the 
society and conversation of the intelligent and highly cultivated, 
the antiquated creature finds benefit and amusement, how quick- 
ly is she reprobated! If literary ladies were lier companions, 
then are malicious tongues ready to whisper, ‘ She is growing 
azure,’ or, ‘She seeks tooutshine!’ If gentlemen,—‘ A-we 
a-day! She must have a design in that quarter!’ And thus 
is the poor lady driven from rational intercourse, a cruelty to 
which, probably,—though I would by no means speak post- 
tively,—may be attributed her proverbial partiality for cate! 

But, seriously, there are many members of this neglected 
class, who, from the elevated, because useful position they oc- 
cupy in society, demand our highest respect and admiration. 
Those who, untrammelled by the cares and anxieties which 
engross the attention of the housekeepers, have lived but for the 
happiness of théir fellow-creatures ;—who are ever seen in the 
cottages of poverty, soothing the fretfulness of childhood, curb- 
ing the querulousness of age, and speaking peace to those 
from whom peace had long departed. And there are cases in 
point, of those who have devoted themselves to literature, and 
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have wielded the pen with a master’s hand. To the merit of 
Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Hannah More we joyfully do hom- 
age, and with gratitude reflect upon the hours cf instruction and 
entertainment derived from their labors. 


‘ These are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forget her empires with a just decay.’ 


If, as in truth, of many of them it may be said, they are 
precise, formal, and austere,—what then? Shalla whole stster- 
hood be condemned, because some of its members are faulty ? 
or, had we not better consider, whether, if the cause of this anx- 
iety were unfolded, we should discover more to excite our pity 
and commiseration, than dislike. 

Few there are, whose histories would not present a series of 
petty wrongs, resulting in mighty sorrows,—few but who could 
tell of some ‘distressful stroke their youth has suffered,’ and 
who, if the veil were removed, would not exhibit a spectacle of 
withered hope, and blighted affection, and a ‘heart that could 
not break, yet brokenly lived on.’ 


‘Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies; and makes 

A thousand images of one that was, 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ;— 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes ;— 
All still and cold with sleepless sorrow aches, 

Yet withers not till alt without is cold, 

Shewing no visible sign.’ 


Surely, then, however disagreeable these maidens may be, 
they should not be merely tolerated or endured,—but loved 
and cherished ; and when I, from dire necessity, am compelled 
to join the sisterhood, let it be remembered, that in my ‘ youth’s 
summer,’ I advocated considerations of kindness and attention ; 
and may they then be returned to me in needful frequency, and 
becoming sincerity. 


Philadelphia. 
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‘GOR, BORN FOR AN OLN MAID. 


. Wer can imagine a recluse, who, by constant 
reading of the lighter fictions of the day and strong 
imaginative powers, might conclude that all the 
young ladies of onr wide-spreading country were 
like the angelic creatures described in a story, with 
beaming eyes, transparent complexion and ruby lips. 
But fortunately such recluses do not exist, or they 
are careful to avoid any awakening from their bliss- 
fal state of ignorance. 

From such recluses our heroine would never 
receive a second glance; and, indeed, so Jittle was 
she formed to win the general admiration even of 
the fashionable world, a world not over fastidious, 
that without our kind efforts to draw her forth, we 
fear she would remain unnoticed. Our Kate was 
as far from a beauty at seventeen as can commonly 
be found. To be sure she neither squinted, had 
red hair, nor was freckled: neither did she stoop in 
walking; yet she had reached the mature age men- 
tioned above, and no one called her more than 
good-looking. If you had asked any of the belles 
and beaux of H , after a brilliant party, if Kate 
was there, they would have answered hesitatingly, 
“ yes—no—I believe so—in some corner—of course 
we saw butlittleofher.” Of course; for Kate was 
sadly out of place on such occasions, and to retire 
into some remote corner, or draw within the folds 
of a window curtain and watch those about her, 
was to her the height of enjoyment. 

I will not deny that there were times, when, with 





her admiration of the splendid charms of her cousin - 


Ellen, there was mingled a sigh for her own want 
of beauty, for woman will be woman, and there 
are none who would not choose to be beautiful. 
But Kate was immediately cured of the sighing if 
Elfen, from her body of adorers, cast a glance and 
a smile to the nook where she was; for the cousins 
were mutually fond and proud of cach other, and 
the best friends in the world. 


that any one should be proud of her?” 
reader, she had a well stored and well balanced 
mind; she was the charm of the winter evening 
fireside, when sitting with her grand parents and 
cousin Ellen, for both the girls wer€ orphans; she 


made them happy by relating to them the most | 


amusing anecdotes she had read during the day, the 
most interesting of the adventures she had met 
with in her strolls; in short, without knowing of 
such an artaes that of conversation, our Kate had 
acquired it perfectly. Then was Ellen the quiet 


admirer and listener; she had the good sense to 


know that Kate wae far her superior. 


“Proud of each 
other?” asks some one, “what had Kate, pray, | 
My dear | 


- Kate had no lovers! Of course not: the idea is 
absurd: she never thought of the possibility of such 
a thing, and so tacitly waa it understood and firmly 
was it believed that Kate was “cut out” for an 
; old maid, that it had long been settled between the 
} cousins that whenever Ellen should choose a hus- 
band from among her admirers, Kate should play 
the single sister of her household. But as yet 
both were “fancy free;” so thought they, and so 
thought all; and so in fact it was, much as our 
young minister, who frequently visited the old 
folks, wiehed that it was not; but as long as he 
thought his secret unsuspected, he tried to be con- 
tented with his fate. It had entered Kate’s mind, 
for she saw more than others from her habits of 
quiet observation, that perhaps the grave, reserved 
and dignified Mr. Grey might be captivated by the 
all-conquering graces of ‘Ellen; for, from time im- 
memorial, she knew that, in cases of love, it had 
been a settled principle, that unlike qualities should | 
; unites and Kate liked him well enough to wish him 
success. Ellen saw his superiority and confessed to 
herself the love of such a man was worth winning. 
A slight look from Kate, with the slightest pos- 
sible smile, when Mr. Grey was the subject of 
praise-~as a minister always is in a little town— 
> revealed to Elien the suspicions of Kate, and with 
' her eyes now opened to the subject, she determined 
to understand how the matter stood, for she could 
not deny to herself that she felt a pleasure in 
' believing Kate right. 
' ¢€Tg it possible,” said she to herself, “that Mr. 
Grey and I are in love with each other, and that 
only Kate knows it?” Ellen was no novice in 
' love, and she knew every symptom of an incipient - 
love affair; when Mr. Grey, therefore, entered for 
‘ his usual morning call, he was subjected to a close 
‘scrutiny. He came with his usual gifts of wild 
' flowers for the young ladies and cheerful chat for 
‘the old people. With the air of gallantry to which 
' Bilen was accustomed, and an easy flow of compli- 
"ment, he presented a bunch to her, but proffered in 
silence the remainder to Kate. “This is rather 
mystifying,” thought Ellen, “can Kate be wrong?” 
‘and, as she again looked up, she saw that his eyes 
' still rested on Kate. The truth flashed upon her. 
‘Tt is Kate herself,” she said. Her opinion was 
‘ confirmed when she noticed that her own flowers 
‘ were the gay and gaudy ones which the careless 
‘ loiterer cannot fail to notice everywhere, while 
| Kate’s were those sweet and modest ones which 
| must be sought beneath the tall grass and among 
| the thick hedges. , 
1 And how did Ellen feel under this conviction? 
-First there came a pang of wounded vanity; then 
{an earnest “thank God I am yet heart ‘whole ;” 
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then a generous wish that Kate might return his 
love, and then a glow of girlish tiumph that for 
once she was more clear sighted then Kate. 
- Jt was some months after this, and Ellen had 
kept her secret most discreetly, when, during a 
sunset ramble, they were joined by Mr. Grey. 
Their stroll was so wandering and unsettled in 
its plan that each occasionally left the others, in 
pursuit of flower, or berry or bird, and Ellen, in 
unusually high glee, was 4itting about like a mere 
child when it suddenly occurred to her that, though 
_ Kate was constantly calling her back to admire 
something which Mr. Grey had found, the gentle- 
man showed no particular anxiety to detain her. 

“Please Mr. Grey,” said she, “may I have leave 
of absence for half an hour? J don’t like to be ‘de 
trop,’” and with ‘a laugh at Kate’s look of con- 
sternation and Mr. Grey’s rising color, she darted 
off into a shady path, and was scon out of sight. 

I have admitted that Ellen was discreet, and. 
instead of joining them st the end of a half hour, 
she walked quietly home, and telling her grand | 
parents that Kate had strolled farther with the ; 
minister, she tried to wait patiently her return. | 
It was quite dark, and the old people were getting : 
anxious before this happened, and then Mr. Grey . 
stepped in to say Kate must not be scolded, and : 
so bade good night to all, with a pressure of the | 
hand to Ellen, so kind that she could not help: 
laughing and asking his forgiveness for running | 
away from them, and thereupon the minister said, 
“God bless you Ellen,” with an earnestness that. 
proved it to come from his heart, and wes off. 

“Cousin Kate,” said Ellen, whispering to her 
cousin. “I hope for the fatare you will value 
more my sagacity and penetration, and believe if 
Iam a belle I am almost as wise as you.” 

“ Wiser a great deal, and the best cousin in 
the world,” said Kate, and she kissed Ellen so 
affectionately that the old people wondered what 
it could al) mean. | 

1 will say nothing of the gossip of ths town, 
when it was known the next day that our Kate, so 
nicely adapted to an old maid’s life, was to be the 
wife of the minister. = 
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Or--the Uncomfortable Courtship. 


BY C. F. 


[The following tale, has been handed to us by 
its author, and for the favor, we beg he will accept 
our most sincere thanks. ] 


Peaey Bigelow was perhaps the prettiest piece 
of ‘red and white’ that ever weeded onions in all 
Wethersfield, and was indeed so confoundedly 
pretty that she had not only hecome the envy of all 
the onion weeding damscels, in that famous town, 
but the object of attraction to almost every sleck 
visaged and hymn singing beau who was in the 
habit of meeting her at a quilting party or at the 
‘Meten House’ of a Sunday: not one of whom 
could approach Peggy with dry eyes—especially 
in onion time! All were smitten—absolutely Jbe- 
witched by Peggy Bigelow; and my readers will 
believe this latter assertion the more readily, as 
Wethersfield has from the earliest times, been full 
of witches; several having been shot there with 
silver nine-penny-pieces, some hung with hair ropes 
and one in particular, executed under the shape of 
an ugly, shag haired Newfoundland water dog ; 
which doubtless gave rise to the ancient legend of 
the “ Wethersfield puppy,” which upon another 
occasion appeared to a ruw Paddy whack of a fel- 
low, recently from “ ould Ireland ;” and which Pad- 
dy at once recognized on catching it in his arms, 
as a “vary praty sort ofa puppy which must belong 
to some gentleman in Weathersficld—he smelt so 
wontherful strong of inyons,”—being nothing more 
nor less than a skunk. Dhave no doubt [say that 
this was the same dog, but still I had no right to 
mention it, because itis a digression, and has no 
necessary connexion with my story; which 1s sim- 
ply to talk about Peggy Bigelow, and her unhappy 
lovyer, Mr. Jonathan Gillet, the hopeful and pro- 
mising descendant of Master Lord be with us always 
evermore Gillet; who was commonly called by way 
of brevity Evermore Gillet; and who resided some- 
where in the same town that became afterwards so 
celebrated for a night attack from a tribe of vaga- 
bond frogs. Here’s another digression, some snarl. 
ing fellow will say, I suppose ; but if I stop to make 
excuses for every digression, how the deuse shall J 
ever getto the end of my story. The young lady 
whose name I have set down with a determination 
to immortalize by this impartial biography, though 
in all other respects a genuine Connecticut country 
girl, and consequently every thing thatis charming, 
was slyly suspected of some propensity toromping ; 
fA propensity so entirely anti-puritanical, thatit gave 
“ much exercise,” and caused much “ spiritual svrest- 
ling,” not only among the fathers of the church, but 
to the father of our heroine, Mr. Obadiah: Bigelow 
himself; who had a most inveterate aversion to 
‘‘dalliance,” of all sorts, and who is said to have 
been one of the identical men who whipped the 
beer barrel for working on Sunday. Mr. Jonathan 
Gillet belonged to the learned professions; being 


D. ESQ. 


an itinerent singing-master; and being also the son 
of a congregational deacon, he had been from mere 
instinet, anexceedingly “ Godly Youth,” his whole 
life through; though Iam obliged to confess, that 
his companions pretty generally looked upon him 
as very much of a knave—a suspicion that I have 
no doubt was utterly groundless inasmuch as he be- 
longed tothe church. And now, as | am about to 
introduce him to his first interview withthe heroine 
of this history, it will be expected perhaps, that I 
give some account of his “outward man ;” after 
the fashion of Cooper. Tere gentle reader you are 
mistaken. I only ask you, not to think he looked 
like Cooper’s rigmarole, called David Gamut ; 
since that burlesque even upon caricature, isas unlike 
a New England singing master, as itis to any other 
object, celestial, terrestrial or sub-terrestrial. Our 
professor of crotchets and quavers having taught 
most parts of Connecticut how to make Sternhold 
and Ilopkins still more ridiculous, by singing King 
David's Psalms to music even more wretched than 
the metre of their versification, “located” himself 
for the winter of 1700 and—we forget what, in the 
town of Wethersfield anciently called Piquag. 
Here he immediately opened a singing school, 
and having brought lettersto Deacon Frisby, Squire 
Hooker, and Mr. Jeduthan Longexperience, his 
school was speedily “made up;" Miss Peggy 
Bigelow being among the first that joined it. And 
luckless was the hour to the singing master, in 
which she did join it; for he fell desperately in love 
with Peggy before he had got her half way through 
the “eight notes,”’ and had there been a ninth one, 
Jonathan’s fate would have been sealed upon the 
spot; as he uttered a very dying sigh between the 
seventh and cighth! In short, Jonathan Gillet was 
over head and ears in love, and that too, most dis- 
interestedly ; since he always declared that he 
cared nothing for her property, though she was the 
ouly child ofa rich furmer then very old, and Peg- 
gy’s patrimony was considered almost as good as 
in “possession.” He did not fail to open his feel- 
ings very soon to the young lady ; who being quite 
as prompt in laughing at bim for a fool for “such 
nonsense,” he forthwith made application to her 
fatherand mother. Here Jonathan was completely 
successful; for to these pious people, Jonathan 
“had charms.” He was an extremely religious 
young man. Somuchso, thathe actually told her pa- 
rents, that his love was altogether for her “immortal 
soul.” He had such a desire to be instrumental to 
her salvation, and to lead her inthe ways of godli- 
ness, that he should certainly die an early death 
unless they would consent to his undertaking the 
task. Toavert which calamity, and get their daugh- 
ter “well married” into the bargain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bigelow gave their full consent. Smoothly how- 
ever as Mr. Gillet seemed to swim, he soon found 
to his cost, that his tribulations had but just begun. 
where he flattered himself they were ended. Our 
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heroino had no idea of submitting to be led in the 
ways of righteousness,” by a canting, hypocritical 

eacher of psalin singing : and very frankly told her 
purents so, at ber first interview with them, after 
Mr. Jonathan Gillev’s departure. “I marry ‘that 
squinting, blear eyed, bacon faced, and shingle 
sided tright? Iguessso! Why Lord, mother, I'd 
sooner marry Captain Balcomb’s russct headed 
trumpeter, either for his looks or his music—aye 
and his piety tooas youcall it, for he’s an otherguess 
man in either respect. Nane of your Jonathan Gil- 
let's for me, if [know it.” After this and a good 
deal of similar language from the voung lady, her 
parents saw fit to let the matter rest for a while: 
nothing doubting it would “come out right enough 
at last,” and Peggy was dismissed with an admo- 
nition to ‘ think better on’t.” Here matters rested 
with this interesting couple; and here we must rest 
also until we take a fresh start in a new chapter of 
this mostinteresting ofall histories ; not even except- 
ing that af Cid Hamet Benengeli. 


CUAPTER IL 


Mr. Singing master Gillet after his first very 
comfortable interview with the parents of Peggy, 
looked upon his matters matrimonial, as pretty near- 
ly or quite finished. A deception, however, that 
was removed.the first time he repeated it; for our 
heroine “ opened her mind” to him in terms as de- 
cided, as they were mortifying to him of the pitch- 
pipe. She was a shrewd and sensible girl, and 
could, upon an emergency like the present, assume 
all the dignity ofher sex. After submitting to the 
penance for some time, ofa drawling, whining— 
sickening homily on love ; half song and half a sort 
of muttered recitative, from that awkward journey 
work of humanity, she told him with great firmness 
that it was quite unnecessary to proceed any further ; 
that nothing earthly would induce her to marry 
him, and as toany heavenly reward, which he tatked 
so confidently abont—she had much rather receive 
it through some other medinm. He was an impi- 
ous wretch she said, and she believed a most 
thorough hypocrite; but however that might be, he 
was sufficiently disgusting to her in other respects, 
without giving himself any further trouble to bhe- 
come moreso. After which comforting declara- 
tion she abruptly left our astonished swain to the 
sole nse of the room, and to the undisturbed exercise 
of his meditations ; which though they were not of 
the inost complacent character, left him by nomeans 
disposed to “ give up so,” as ho clegantly muttered 
between his teeth on going into the reom occupied 
by old Mr. and Mrs. Bigelow. These worthy peo- 
ple, heard with grief the result of his dialogue with 
their daughter, but exhorted him to “ final perseve- 
rance,”—Wwhich they very devoutly believed in, in 
more than one sense of the doctrine. In short, 
Jonathan became a great favorite with this super- 
annuated couple, and ina very short time he suc- 
ceeded in making it as much a point of conscience 
withthem, as they had already made it of prudence 
to bring about a match between their intelligent 
and interesting daughter, and this hopeful quack 
in music, and burlesque upon good manners. He 
became almost an inmate of the house. He ‘led 
in family worship ;” repeated to the old folks the 
Reverend Mr. Thumpceushion’s sermon, on a rainy 


a a 


sabbath evening, when these pious people had heen 
unable to attend meeting. He murdered Old Hun- 
dred, Mear, CXIX, and divers other of his then 
Muajesty’s loyal presbyterian tunes. All these were 
sure to suffer martyrdom whenever Mr. Jonathan 
Gillet made a visit at the house of our heroine. His 
visits, always hateful to Peggy, had now absolutely 
become intolerable. She was persecuted on all 
sides; by her parents upon one hand, and her hymn 
singing tormentor onthe other. She gave no ground 
however: tll at last Mr. Bigelow and his wife ac- 
tually became enraged at her obstinacy as they call- 
ed it, aud declared in their wrath that she should 
marry the “pious young man, willy nilly.”  Mat- 
ters having come to this extremity, Peggy, though 
quite unshaken in her determination never to be- 
come Mrs. Gulet, changed her mode of defence, 
and determined on a course of honest deception, 
which should answer her object as well; and she 
doubted not but she should manage torid herself of 
himand be revenged at the same time for the vexa- 
tion he had given her. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution she commenced the series of cross purposes 
upon honest Jonathan, which will render the re- 
mainder of this history so much more interesting 
and edifying than any that ever was written before. 
She affected all at once, to feel great resignation to 
the will of her parents, and even had the philosophy 
to demean herself quite graciously to Jonathan. 
“ Her parents, she said, knew much better than she 
did, what was best for her, and if they and Mr. Gil- 
let would give her a little time——-they might de- 
pend upon her word—she would marry.” This 
declaration gave of course, great comfort to all par- 
ties: und the truce was duly agreed to. In the 
mean time Peggy had made counter treaties with 
several of her friends in the neighborhood, and 
opened her covert compaign against the singing 
master, with the advice and assistance of several 
very eflictent allies ; for her enemy had become an 
object of pretty general dislike in the parish. 
Among the most potent co-workers which Peggy 
had enlisted in her cause, were Miss Rachael Rhu- 
barb, a lively Wethersfield damsel, said to have 
been a descendant of Peter Stuyvesant’s trumpeter, 
and Bil Bramble, a smart and handsome young fel- 
low of the neighborhood, much given to fun; con- 
sidering the age he lived in, and the great pains 
that had been taken to “ sober him,” 

Thus assisted, our heroine only waited for a fa- 
vorable opportunity to commence the operation of 
her schemnes. Jonathan, since the recent change 
in her deportment towards him, had been in rap- 
tures; and was if possible more unendurable than 
ever. THe professed the most unbounded and “un- 
matchable” love, vowed eternal constancy, and de- 
clared by every semiquaver in the whole gamut, 
that Peggy was the only one on earth for him, That 
‘millions of money,” could not tempt him to love 
another, though sho were as “beautiful as the 
Queen of Sheba, herself,” as he very pathetically 
expressed it. Peggy listened to all this fustian with 
great seeming complacency; knowing quite well 
that her revenge for it was near at hand. The 
saine evening, that mischievous wag, Mr. William 
Bramble, whispered as a great secret to the singing 
master, that the aforementioned Miss Rhubarb, was 
most desperately in love with him; and advised 
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him in the “bowels of mercy” if he had any regard 
for the life of a beautiful young lady, to go and see 
her. Now the truthis, Miss Rachael had never be- 
fore been accused of possessing any beauty ; being 
what ts called rather hard favored. Buta rich un- 
cle had recently died and left her a legacy of two 
thousand pounds “ lawful money ;” so that Mr. 
Gillet’s “eternal constancy,” to Peggy, took wings 
the very next morning, and the evening after, it was 
transferred amidst many a nasal protestation and 
affected sigh, to the heiress of two thousand pounds. 
That young lady, who of course was in the secret, 
and indeed one of its projectors, received him very 
kindly ; appeared, sure enough, to be dreadfully in 
love; but gently reminded him of his standing with 
Miss Bigelow. Whereupon Jonathan let off'a most 
tremendous volley of contempt for Peggy: called 
her a homely, saucy slut, and no more to be com- 
pared with his present charmer, than a quaver was 
to asemibreve. Rachael affected indisposition, and 
just hinted her wish for Mr. Music Grinder to des 
part: who being right well convinced, that it was 
genuine “love sickness,” went very willingly: after 
obtaining permission to come again the next even- 
ing, which was Sunday. Upon that day Jonathan’s 
whole man was clothed in fresh garniture ; and 
this perhaps is as good a spot as any I shall find, to 
stop and give some feeble description of him, and 
his wardrobe. Jonathan Gillet was full six fect 
“in the clear” and would have been about four 
inches more, had nature suffered him to stand 
straight; but this she had utterly denied him the 
powertodo. Shehad however given him a good 
understanding, having placed the mass of mortality 
which I shall describe from bottom to top, upon a 
pair of feet, which bore a striking resemblance to 
a couple of flattened firebuckets, Tis ancles and 
legs had nothing remarkable inthem, except that 
the former were placed exactly in the middle of the 
aforesaid feet, and the latter were preciscly in the 


fashion ofa butcher's gambrel—Jonathan was by - 


no means, however, knock-kneed, forthe curvature 
I have described, was in an opposite direction from 
the one which produces that deformity. Indeed 
the singing master was so long between joints, that 
in describing his legs T have almost anticipated the 
whole portrait; for he had very little by way of 
body, and as to neck, it was left almost entirely out 
of the workmanship. Yet Jonathan had a body, 
though a very short one, and nearly overshaded by 
his shoulders. But it was in the upper story that 
Jonathan was most interesting ; having great rotun- 
dity of head and a fine countenance, cxcept that 
perhaps a connoisseur might object to his complex- 
Jon, as looking too much like a seed squash. His 
eyes were both good, and would have been still bet- 
ter had they been of one color, which unfortunately 
was not the case; nor were they quite uniform in 
the direction of their vision—one of them having 
that unlucky obliguity, which the vulgar are apt to 
call asquinteye. His nose was very muchadmired, 
and justly so; being a very good nose, though some 
of his friends were afraidhe would never be able to 
Wear spectacles; since the olfactory organ afore- 
said, furnished no conveniences for the purpose ; 


being in that part nearly even with his face. But 


his mouth was strictly a professional one, and seem- 
ed made on purpose for a singing master; as would 
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strike the observer at once, from its great capacity 
for letting of sound in any quantity; being indeed 
so large that he could never shut all parts of it at 
once. His teeth were very fine, butsecmed to have 
more of the Ebony than Topaz in their composition, 
and two of them constantly stood centinel outside 
of his mouth, while the other did duty withih:— 


“Pall was his form; his hair, coal black, 
“ Hung like a finch pin down his back. 
* An eel skin kept it in its sack 

With gripe of French fraternity.” 


Such was Jonathan Gillet in his person; his cose 
tume upon the Sunday he attended Mr. Thump 
cushion’s meeting, preparatory to the visit to his new 
sweetheart, was unusually sinart and attractives 
consisting of a spruce macaroni, (to reverse the 
order of his personal description,) a sky blue coat, 
made in the fashion ofthe day, with white metal 
buttons nearly the size of an old fashioned pewter 
platter, a red waist-cout very like in itscuttoa quas 
ker’s coat buttoned up—a pair of shorts, precisely the 
color of brimstone, fastened at the knees by block 
tin buckles, studded with blue glass; apair of fine 
woollen hose, clouded blue and white and embellish» 
ed by a pair of enormous clocks, very much resem- 
bling in one respect, those of his successors in that 
land—for Jonathan’s clocks could never be made 
tokveptime, even toa three stringed fiddle. In this 
garb, he went to pay a second, and as it turned out, 
(a final visit to the heiress of two thousand pounds. 
‘And thus endeth the chapter—though it only just 
beginneth the interest of this truly interesting story. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


Jonathan’s figure at Church excited universal 
attention, Miss Simpkins admired his buff breech- 
es,and Miss’Pimkins was in raptures when she 
saw hissky blue: his scarlet waistcoat quite caps 
itivated Miss Polly Hopkins, and an old maid, nick- 
namedin the neighborhood Mait forecer Williams, 
but whose baptismal name was /Faitstill Williams, 
fell violently in love with his glass brifliants. Peggy 
Bigelow and Miss Rhubarb were both at church, 
and both honored the singing master with their spes 
cial attention; while Jonathan was guite impartial 
in his notice of them. For having the faculty of 
looking “nine ways ofa Sunday,” a faculty deri- 
ved from the ocular obliquity which we have al- 
ready mentioned, he found no difficulty in looking 
on both young ladies at once, though they were 
seated in different parts ofthe church The express 
sion of his two eyes towards the rival candidates 
however, was as different as their color, for while 
the one directed to Miss Rhubarb spoke a marvels 
lous deal of love, the other which was fixed upon 
Peggy, seemed to say—“T have done better,"— 
Peggy affected great dejection; and Rachel met 
the gazo of his other eye with a most killing smile, 
which Jonathan failed not to translate—* pray don’t 
break your promise of coming to-night.’ And sure 
cnough he did not. He went home from singing 
school, with Miss Rachel, and set down in a snug 
room to ‘spend tho night,” as he thought, in set- 
tling matters with the young lady, about taking pos- 
session of the Rhubarb legacy, personal and pecu- 
niary. But in the midst of all his happiness, and 
in the very middle of one of his most impassioned 
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protestations, our heiress got up, opened an inner 
door, and invited into the room, her brother and 
some other young men who had placed themselves 
there forthe purpose. ‘They came in, and to the 
utter confusion of Mr. Jonathan Gillet, Rachael ad- 
dressed her brother in hac verba : ‘ Here isa fellow 
who has been persecuting me with his professions 
oflove; when I know well enough that he only loves 
my money—which consideration is my only com- 
fort, for if Ithought there was any thing of that 
passion enclosed in such a carcass as his, I would 
forswear the feeling and declare at once for Aunt 
Charity and old maidhood. But above all, if I 
thought such an objcct as this Jonathan Gillet could 
feel any thing like love for me, [should die ofa ver- 
tigo, foreven looking at him makes my head swim. 
You know how he has treated Peggy Bigelow. In 
short he is perfectly hateful to me—he has insulted 
me; and you will very much oblige me by putting 
him out ofthe house.’ Jonathan ‘rose to reply,’ 
but young Rhubarb told him to ‘shut his clapper ;’ 
there was no use in palavering about it—he must 
just tramp ; and seizing the ‘handle of his face,’ 
while another young fellow laid violent hands upon 
the nape of his neck, Mr. Jonathan Gillet was very 
unceremoniously pushed out of the door; Bill Bram- 
ble giving him a sort ofsupplemental kick, @ posteri- 
ertas he passed the threshold. The singing mas- 
ter however was not conquered without a struggle ; 
and so much the worse for him; for it ended in the 
utter discomfiture, not only ofhis hymn book, pitch- 
pipe, anda whole volume of manuscript gamut, 
but of his brimstone shorts. [lis whole musical 
paraphernalia was scattered in the puddle into 
which he was thrown, and the shorts were most un- 
mercifully tattered. His black eye was beaten blue 
and his white one pummelled black; in short his 
whole face exhibited as pretty an Irish landscape 
as ever was drawn upon Paddy’s countenance ata 
wake or a wedding. 

Jonathan went immediately to Squire Hooker for 
n ‘precept ;’ which was granted, notwithstanding 
its being Sunday evening, as it was a ‘criminal 
matter.’ ‘The next day a solemn trial took place, 
Jonathan Gillet qui tam, va, Hector Rhubarb et al, 
for assault and battery upon said Gillet. Squire 
Meddle appearing for the prosecution, and Mr. 
Barnabas Quibbleworth another country attorney, 
for the defendants. Mr. Meddle spoke three hours 
and Mr. Quibbleworth three hours more in arguing 
the case. 

‘The former in his opening, told his worship that 
this was an action or prosecution, (being a mixed 
suit) called an action of trespass: ‘not an action of 
trespass guare clausuwm fregit your worship, but an 
action in personam merely. Jonathan here inter- 
rupted his counsel, and told him he was mistaken. 
Itwas anaction of therehe claios ‘em seize it, and point- 
ed to his demolished breeches for the truth of it. 
'The learned counsellor replied to his client that he 
himself was wrong. ‘I know the law,’ says he, 
‘from knuckle tothumb,’ and though your breeches 
show breaches, (they had learned to pun even thus 
early in Connecticut,) which were inflicted by no 
moliter manus imposuit, I tell you this action is not 
technically called an action for the breach of your 
close. Jonathan nodded assent, and Mr. Meddle 
went on with his argument. 





Mr. Quibbleworth followed. He pleaded son 
assault demesne; and as it was proved that Mr. Gil- 
let previously to his being laid hold of, had lifted 
his right hand towards the defendants, the court sus- 
tained the plea, and found all the defendants nor 
GUILTY; though it was atterwards ascertained that 
Gillet raised his right hand aforesaid for no other 
purpose inthe world than simply to blow his ——. 
However the result was, that the singing master not 
only lost his music, his eye sight and his breeches, 
but he lost his case, and had 8s. 4d. to pay In cust, 
besides five shillings to his lawyer. 

Contrary to Peggy’s hopes—tor she thought this 
adventure would cure him, Jonathan renewed his 
visits, and increased his importunities in the Bige- 
low family. He told his own story to the old Bige- 
lows, and the superannuated simpletons not only 


‘believed it, but became more anxious to see Peggy 


well married tohim. Peggy was obliged to tempo- 
rize—she and her allies still carrying on the war 
with Jonathan, She promised upon a particular 
night to ride behind him to a ‘quilting party,’ ifhe 
would call for her at a neighbor's house after dark, 
and promise not to say a word to her until they 
were returning home. He called accordingly and 
took up a young woman closely mufiled, carried 
her to the place and led her into the midst of the 
company in great formality: when behold, what he 
thought Peggy Bigelow, turned out to be a young 
African lady, which Peggy had prevailed upon to 
stand proxy upon the occasion; and when Jonathan 
was about to inflict corporeal punishment upon 
Suzy for the scandal she had brought upon him, the 
whole company interfered, and told Jonathan that 
they would suffer no Lady to be treated thus. He 
had probably come to the wrong place, asno black 
people were expected there, and he might take his 
partner and go farther—they certainly could not 
think of suffering him to remain; showed him the 
door and bid him good night. Upon another occa- 
sion Peggy went with him by particular invitation 
to an evening party and returned home with Mr. 
Bramble—Jonathan muttering home behind them. 
The worst trick, however, that she or her mischie- 
vious compeers ever passed upon poor Jonathan, 
happened soonafter. Jonathan was suffered to ac- 
company our heroine and a large number of other 
young ladics and gentlemen to a great Regimental 
Tratning at Colchester, some twenty or thirty miles 
distant, It was determined during this excursion 
tomake a public exhibition of Mr. Gillet. Accord- 
ingly the male part of the cavalcade made upa 
purse and purchased a hogshead of molasses, an ar- 
ticle always very cheap and plentiful in Colchester, 
placed iton the end, and so fixed the upper head that 
the least weight would knock it in. When it was 
time toreturn home, the whole company had assem- 
bled. Jonathan, dressed in his ‘ very best,’ gallant- 
ed the ladies to their horses, and was onthe whole, 
cutting a great swash. The whole regiment, and 
hundreds of other spectators, were looking, as Jona- 
than thought, with admiration upon so accomplish- 
ed acavalier; when going tohis own horse which 
the conspirators had taken care to place near the 
molasses hogshead with ablock by the side to serve 
as a step, he seized the reins, jumped on the hogs- 
head, and in an instant was upto his elbows in mo- 
lasses. Witha little help he was drawn out, the 
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sweetest beau in all Colchester! We need not at- 
tempt to describe the shoutings which this disaster 
produced among the crowd which witnessed it, nor 
Jonathan's mortification—both were indescribable. 
His Wethersfield company told him they could by 
no means wait till ho was repacked, and rode off; 
leaving Jonathan to go to bed till his clothes were 
washed, and afterwards to budge home alone, Af-; 
ter he had got his clothes purified—Jonathan’s | 
mind was for some time in great dubiety. Wheth- 
er toreturn to the land of onions, orto go back once 
more to Windham was the question; but his love 
for Peggy Bigelow (we mean for her estate) pre- 
vailed over the Colchester molasses, and he went 
back to Piquag. It was an unwise determination ; 
for nothing but mortification and disaster uwaited 
himin that pugnacious town, as will appear by this 
history :—No sooner had he returned and re-com- 
menced harmonicide, than Peggy and her co-tormen- 
tors, re-opened their campaign of tantalizing vexa- 
tions. Mr. Gillet had been invited totake charge 
of the choir ata neighboring ‘Association,’ which 
is an ancient and highly respectable assembly in 
that state; being a convocation consisting of the 
Clergyman and a lay delegate from cach Congre- 
gational church within its jurisdiction, convened 
for the transaction of church business. He made 
great preparations for the important occasion, and 
discharged the functions af his profession very satis- 
factorily. Butitso happened that Bill Bramble, 
(by Peggy's request) was there also; and so was 
young Rhubarb, Jim Spifflins, and Mr. Timotheus 
Teazem, the worst wag of the whole, and one of 
Peggy's admirers, They so contrived itjust before 
Jonathan started homeward with several Clergy- 
men, as toapply a cataplasm of red pepper to cer- 
tain parts of his horse, (under the saddle perhaps, ) 
and though he had been arespectable, and highly 
decorious beast heretofore, his master had no soon- 
er mounted him than he cut up all manner of un- 
seemly capers, kicked, reared and run away with 
Jonathan, ala Gilpin; to the great scandal ofsuch 
reverend company, and to Mr. Gillet’s utter dis- 
grace and discomtort. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Jonathan’s horse certainly seemed this day, to be 


his master’s evil genius, for after having exhibited | 


him in all the ludicrous attitudes I have described, 
and divers others which I have left unmentioned, 
being entirely undescribable, he chose one of the 
unluckiest spots upon which to wind up the catas- 
trophe, ever heard of in horsemanship. Our hero 
had been kept vibrating between the Heavens and 
his horse’s back for the space of ten minutes, strug- 
gling for life tosave himself from the utter disgrace of 
anunhorsing. While inthe “full tide” of the experi- 
ment, and while the ecclesiastical cavalcade afore- 
mentioned was endeavoring to keep in sight of the 
unfortunate singing master, in order when he 
should come to the ground to yield relief in the 
premises, Jonathan’s peppery charger wheeled 
suddenly to the left, and in attempting to leap a 
pair of bars partly left down, fell with a fearful 
plunge: tossing Jonathan with frightful velocity 
over his head, into a bed of soft mortar. The spot 
chosen for the utter prostration of the unhappy Mr. 
Gillet being nothing more or less than a brickyard. 


The clerical company alighted and endeavored to 
extricate him from his perilous predicament, but 
had not succeeded when the projectors of the dis- 
aster arrived and tendered their assistance In great 
seeming condolence. Though Mr. William Bram- 
ble could hardly succeed even in a pretence of 
scriousness. ‘“ Up to your eyes in business Mr. 
Gillet,” says Bill. “Fairly stuck at last, Mr. De- 
my Semy,” says Jim Spifflins: while that sad 
dog, and ingenious contriver of all mischief, Mr. 
‘Timotheus ‘leazem, stretching his queer phiz to its 


utmost elongation of pseudo gravity, thus com- 


muned with the fallen cavalier—“ Truly friend 
Jonathan, thou art as it were, in the horrible pit and 
miry clay; and there, for ought [see thou must re- 
main without benefit of clergy, as squire Meddle 
saith; for I question whether these reverend gentle- 
men, any more than-we of the laity will ever be 
able to prevent your being baked into brick—Why 
man you areas firmly bedded in this infernal quag- 
mire of clay (1 beg a thousand pardons gentle- 
men,) as ever was date tile in a chimney top—How- 
ever, if some of these good men will lead in prayer, 
for I deem it improper to make the attempt without 
first attending to that duty—I will use my endea- 
vors to release you.” Jonathan, however, hardly 
saw the propriety of such a postponement, but 
bawled heartily for “ present help.” At last Hec- 
tor and Bramble, after cutting off close to his head 
the singing master’s principal pride and ornament, 
his enormous mass of hair, succeeded in drawing 
him out. The necessity of this “ capillary abstrac- 
tion,” arose from the circumstance that Jonathan’s 
eelskin had slipped from his hair during one of 
those gambols which his horse had recently seen 
fitto make; and upon Mr. Gillet’s alighting in the 
mortar, his hair had become a more serious misfor- 
tune to him than awaited Absolom, the son of Da- 
vid. : 

However, to be short, for we are great admirers 
of brevity, Jonathan was extricated—remounted 
upon Spavin, and rode home quietly to Piquag. 

Such an unremitted course of persecutions, as 
the confederates kept up upon poor Gillet, we are 
afraid will strike the reader as rather too wanton 
and merciless, and enlist a feeling in the singing 
master’s favor: which we hereby caution the kind 
hearted peruser of this impartial history from in- 
dulging in, even for one moment; for Jonathan 
Gillet deserved every evil that befel him, as we 
trust will be made manifest in a very few para- 
graphs more. 

An event occurred about this time which served 
very fully to develope the true character of Jona- 
than. Mr. Obadiah and Mistress Molly Bigelow, 
the venerable parents of our heroine, were both 
taken sick within a week of each other; the old 
lady died after a few day’s illness, and her husband 
followed her in less than a month. Peggy was of 
course, too much affected by this melancholy be- 
reavement, to continue her warfare upon her ama- 
tory tormenter; though she found at once upon the 
death of her parents, additional reasons for hating 
and despising him. Her infatuated father had given 
his whole estate to his daughter to be sure, as the 
law would have given it; but he had as appeared 
by the will on reading it after the funeral, inserted 
‘a condition making it imperative upon her to marry 
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Mr. Jonathan Gillet in a certain number of months 
after her father’s decease; and vesting the tohole pro- 
perty in said Gillet, upon her non compliance with this 
condition ! ‘This important clause was aninterlinea- 
tion to be sure, but being in the hand writing of Mr. 
Gillet himself like all the rest of the instrument, no 
opposition was offered to the establishment of the 
will, and Jonathan Gillet, who of course, was ap- 
pointed sole executor, proceeded at once to the exe- 
cution of its provisions. He commenced the col- 
lection of all claims due the estate, and that too 
with the utmost rigor. Upon poor Bill Bramble he 
was peculiarly severe. That young man had given 
jointly with his mother a large bond to old Bigelow 
for a debt due him by Bramble’s deceased father. 
This bond was putin suit, judgment obtained, most 
of the old widow's furniture “ sold at the post’ and 
young Bramble himself sent to Hartford jail as 
satisfaction for the balance; though his services 
were all his aged mother depended on for support. 
In short, Jonathan exercised his new functions with 
a high hand, and Peggy was even obliged to leave 
her father’s house, to avuid the presence of the ty- 
rannical executor; who now claimed entire con- 
trol. These outrageous proceedings on the part of 
the singing master, aroused an increased spirit of 
revenge in her allies, and no pains were spared in 
vexing him with every species of persecution and 
mortification. His horse’s tail was shaved while 
standing atthe church door; ridiculous labels were 
pinned to him whenever he appeared in public, 
and he made a narrow escape upon a particular oc- 
casion, from the ne plus ultra of New England ven- 
geance—a coat of tar and feathers, together with 
that most primitive and at the same time most incon- 
venient of all equestrian recreations, @ ride upon a 
vail. An‘ Ordination” was held in a neighboring 
Congregation; an event which calls together the 
whole ‘beauty and fashion” of a New England 
community. Jonathan received the customary in- 
vitation to superintend the singers, virtutegffici. He 
went of course; but brief and disastrous was Jona- 
than’s share of the ceremonies. He had taken 
particular pains in furnishing forth his outward man 
in a manner suited to the conspicuous part he was 
to bear in the affairs of the day. Ned Pimp fur- 
nished himself witha couple of eggs, (we won't 
call them rotten eggs, because that would be vul- 
gar, but they were eggs very much in the same 
state with those commonly inuse at the pillory, and 
precisely like those thrown into the beard of Bir 
Hudibras—which that discreet Knight took to be 
« food chewed by some person witha foul breath !”) 
These, Ned slipped into Jonathan’s pockets. The 
singing master stalked to his station in the gallery 


in great majesty, and with the due importance: 
but the ‘ State’s Attorney’ has issued a warrant, re- 


took his seat among the singers, male and female. 
In setting down however, his eggs broke, and our 
hero became at once too oderiferous to render con- 


tiguity by any moans endurable, and a general 


“edging off” immediately ensued. Pocket hand- 
kerchiefa were put in requsition all over the galle- 
ry,and in a few minutes there was scarcely an 
olfactory left undefended in the whole house. The 
choir of singers, whose proximity to our hero, ren- 
dered their case peculiarly distressing, decamped, 
man, woman and child, for fresh air. Jonathan 
noon Jearned the cause of the disaster, and sneaked 





home in the utmost mortification and dismay. This 
was his Jast “ public appearance,” until the grand 
event of the history, which we are aboutto record; 
and which must and always will be looked upon as 
the most magnificent sequel that ever wound up an 
immortal bivgraphy. 

Jonathan claimed a compliance with Peggy's 
original promise, as well as the condition of her 
father’s will; and that the young lady worn out 
with his persecutions, consented to meet him on the 
following Thursday evening at an uncle’s about 
ten miles off, where she would be married. Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan again made great preparations 
for a display, and again expended large sums upon 
his wardrobe. He invited alarge party to accom- 
pany him, and arrived early in the evening at the 
appointed place, with his invited guests—was ush- 
ered into a spacious room, and there found his in- 
tended, elegantly dressed, and really looking even 
more charming than he had ever seen her. 

A large party of gay young people in their best 
apparel; together with the clergymen of the parish, 
were collected there. What struck him however, 
with some surprise, was the presence of Mr, Wil- 
liam Bramble, whohe had no doubt was in close 
confinement at Hartford. But he was so elated at 
the triumph which he was about to have, and so 
proud of his supposed bride, that he thought but 
little of it. Ina very short time he hinted to Peg- 
gy his opinion that it was time to proceed to busi- 
ness, and for her to fulfil her promise. Upon this, 
Peggy's uncle turning very carelessly to Jonathan, 
told him, that as to the business of the evening, it 
was pretty much completed. ‘The promise’ says 
he which you speak of, my nicce has already ful- 
filled ; having just been married to Mr, William 
Bramble upon a promise made that young gentle- 
man about three years since; and if I understand 
rightly her promise to you, it has been complied 
with also: that promise never having been extend- 
ed any farther than to marry, if you would give her 
time. This she hasdone, and now Mr. Gillet al- 
low mo to introduce to your farther acquaintance, 
Mrs. Margaret Bramble, and this fine young fellow 
her husband, lately supposed to be in prison, but 
now at full liberty upon my bail! Jonathan mutter 
ed a good deal about foul play, and of the great 
things he would do upon the occasion; and finally 
told Peggy and her husband that they were wel- 
come to each other, since he had got the estate ; 
which was what he principally wanted. ‘There’ 
says the uncle, ‘there’s a small misapprehension 
also. We have ascertained within a few days that 
the clause upon which you claim, was introduced 
by yourself after the execution of the will; so 
that the estate not only belongs to Mr. Bramble, 


quiring you to answer to asmall charge of forgery ; 
the inconveniences of which are only to be avoided 
by immediate escape—which course I recommend 
to your speedy adoption—and that not a moment 
may be lost, there Sir, is the door, which you will 
forthwith make use of, or I shall be under the ne- 
cessity of quickening your motion by a cowskin. 
And as Mr. D. suited the action to the word, Jona- 
than found it judicious toretire. He Jeft the house 
inthe midst of a severe rain storm and was never 
afterwards seen or heard of in Connecticut. 
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Mr. Epiror— 


The following letter I received lately, and send 


it, hoping you,’ or some of your fair réaders may 
devise something to alleviate the writer’s misfor- 
tunes. Atleast it might make a very pretty and 
moving ballad done into verse, and headed, “ Pity 
the sorrows ofa poor old Bachelor!” 

“You asked me yesterday, my dear madam, why 
{ never married—I made you no reply, except by a 
piteous look, anda deep sigh. You looked grave, 
begged my pardon, and no doubt imagined you had 
touched a string which awoke all the slumbering 
sorrows of my heart—and that thereby hung a trag. 
ic tale of woman’s faithlessness, or of hopeless love. 
After due reflection, I have concluded to open my 
heart to you, and, after the approved method of all 
heroes relate the history of my lifeto you. Tears 
will no doubt spring forth, if not of compassion at 
least of mirth. Iam at once, that most desolate of 
mankind, an old bachelor, and most pitiable of mor: 
tals, a bashful man. Bashfulness has ever sat upon 
me like an jncubus, and destroyed all the happiness 
of my life. -You have no doubt read the celebrated 
adventures of a bashful man, but F assure you my 
dear madam, his sufferings were trifling when com- 
pared to mine. I am cursed with one of those ten- 
der susceptible hearts, which can never look upon 
a sweet face without loving it, and from the time I 
left college have always been desperately in love 
with some one or other of my fair acquaintances 
and have each time pictured to myself the delights 
of domestic felicity, and have dreaded the very name 
of old bachelor. 

I wasa well looking young man, of good con- 
nexions and moderate fortune, and flattered inyself 
I should not be always unsuccessful, yet bashful. 
ness, cursed bashfulness has ever stepped between 
and marred my hopes. 

You can have no idea of the unpleasant situations 
and awkward attitudes it has led meinto. It really 
seemed to me at times as if some tricksey spirit had 
taken possession of me, and constrained me to act 
directly contrary to my preconceived ideas of gen- 
tlemanly and elegant conduct. In bowing out of a 
room, I invariably stumbled over a footstool, run 
my back on the sharp edge ofa sideboard, and by 
my involuntary groan broughtall the family around 
me, or if I escaped these I was sure to knock over 
the servant who was to let me out. 

I never shall forget the ridiculous figure 1 made 
at Mrs.——, ten years have passed over, and yet I 
am as sensibly alive tothe mortification, as if it 
were yesterday. Isat by the side of Ellen, with 
whom I was at that time deeply smitten, in the 
midst ofa formal assemblage of her elegant rela- 
tives, when this same spirit of bashfulness took pos- 
session of me. I fidgeted in my seat, tumbled up 
my hair, until I looked for all the world like Mad 
Tom, and tocomplete the scene, I contrived to get 
both hands in my pockets, and both feét entangled 


ACHELOR. 


E. R. 8, 


|in the rounds of my chair, so that when I leaned for- 
ward it tipped, and down came I and the chair to- 
gether in the midst of the circle, lon my knees and 
head and the chair onthe top ofine. I was extricated 
with difficulty by the laughing party. So thus end- 
ed this love affair, as I could never persuade my- 
self to face Ellen and her sisters again. Soon after, 
a friend of mine, hearjng I was going to Philadel- 
phia, insisted on giving me a Jetter of introduction 
to some charming young ladies there, one of whom 
he suid, would make just the ‘wife in which I was 
insearch, With a desperate effort, I made up my 
mind to face the strangers. I chose the goft hour of 
twilight, as Tknew I should feel more confidence 
in the dusk, but on finding myself ushered into a 
room, full of ladies, the evil spirit took possession 
of me completely. Istammered, and blundered so 
much that it was some time before they understood 
my errand. At length I succeeded in presenting 
the letter tothe lady who was pointed out to me as 
Miss B——. She begged me to be seated—I pla- 
ced myself on the edge of the chair, lost the centre 
of gravity, sprawled and kicked about in the most 
elegant style, tothe no small amusement of the la- 
dies, and ended (not on the floor fortunately,) but 
in grasping for support the hand of Miss B——, 
which held the letter. In a few minutes I found 
myself after a furious run, at home, in my room, 
and the letter in my hand, and to this day, the la. 
dics do not know from whomit came, nor who was 
the floundering bearer. My next adventure hap- 
pened while staying at my aunt’s who lives in the 
country. She had sent for me purposely to make 
myself agreeable to the rich and beautiful Miss H. 
who with some other ladies were staying with her. 
f admired Miss H. very much, and it was the dear- 
est wish of my aunt tosee us united. The sleigh- 
ing was very fine at that ime, and one day my evil 

genius put it into the ladies heads to propose a 

sleigh-ride to call ata neighboring house. As my 

aunt’s sleigh had been broken, the coachman had 

fastened a sort of box on the runners, covered with 

buffalo skins, which waa to contain myself and the 

three ladies. ‘This latter arrangement I objected 

to, and insisted upon driving, as I never could sum- 

mon courage to face three ladies at once. So, in 

spite of my aunt's almost angry remonstrances, I 

left the driver at home, took the reins, and like a 

booby drove on, actually afraid to look behind me. 

When urrived atthe house, I perceived all had 

come out on the piazza to meet us, and thinking for 

once to make a bold and dashing appearance, 

smacked my whip, drove rapidly up—stopped— 

looked behind—and to my dismay discovered that | 
box, ladies and all had disappeared, and I had been 
driving the empty runners for, I do not know how 
long. I turned from the house and the wondering 
group at the door, and went in search of my lost 
fairones. Itseems, that in ascending a steep hill, 
the confounded box had Joosened, and slid off so 
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rapidly, that when the ladies discovered their situ- 
ation, I was too far ahead, and the noise of the bells 
drowned their voices. ‘The snow was too deep for 
them to walk through, and there the disconsolates 
sat sometime, chilled through with the cold, their 
only amusement abusing me. ‘To complete their 
mortification, a party of young gentlemen of their 
acquaintance soon after came up, and, not recogni- 
zing them at first, satup a shout of laughter at their 
ridiculous situation, ‘These gentlemen took them 
home, where I found them. Miss H——never 
could bear to hear my name mentioned afterwards. 
Bit oh, worse and worse! Inever shall forget the 
party at Mrs. G——’s. It was what I always did 
detest, a small sociable party, composed of a stiff 
circle around theroom. In the midst of this circle 
I found myself in that situation dreaded by all gen- 
tlemen, but particularly hateful to me, standing up 
before a lady endeavoring to extract conversation 
out of nothing. How I got there I cannot tell, but 
as soon as I discovered where I was, and saw so 
many fair faces turned towards me, in a listening 
attitude, all self-possession vanished, I grew redder 
and redder, and more confused—lost the thread of 
my discourse, and while vainly endeavoring to re- 
cover my scattered ideas, I espied, as J thought 
luckily, Miss G——’s glove lying at her feet. I 
snatched it up hastily, but found to my fiorror I had 
caught up the lady’s foot. She was only saved 
from a complete summerset by the quickness of a 
lady next her. When I again summoned up cou- 
rage to cull on Miss G——, I was told by the grin- 
ning blackee, “Missee say she not athome.” Thus 
one by one I lost all these fair creatures, and by de- 
grees my relish for sucicty. One evening however, 
I was persuaded to accept an invitation to a party 
given by the beautiful Miss D , she resided in 
anold rambling country house near my aunt L—— 
nt whose house I was then on a visit. The. rooms 
in which the company were to be received, had been 
added to the rest of the .house sometime before, 
and to enter them, it was necossary to descend three 
steps, a most detestable arrangement by the bye, 
and I wish her old Dutch ancestor who contrived it, 
had drowned himself and his bright imaginings in 
the Zuyder Zee. Thad reasoned strongly with my- 
self before I went—“ What is there in the face of a 
woman that I should fear to look upon it? Tama 
man of fortune and figure, and ought to succeed in 
society. I will exert myself to throw off this mau- 
vaise honte; Twill be aman!’ With these senti- 
ments, I drove boldly up to the house, strode loftily 
through the hall, forgot the three steps, and came 
thundering down in the midst of the astonished 
guests. I turned my back and fled. From 
that time I have shunned the face of woman. 
Yes, woman! to whom Ihave always looked as 
the source of every blessing here below, I must fly 
from—she is that bright and particular star which I 
may not hope tovobtain. Dear Madam, do you 
not pity me—is it not a cruel fate, that one feeling 
should render the world a desert to me, and force 
me to be what I always dreaded and hated, a dreary 
old bachelor. Tell me what Ishalldo. Take pity 
on my distressing case, and teach me some method 
to exercise this ovil spirit which has usurped such 


dominion over, 











Your doleful friend, 
AxtHony Sonus. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A FAMILY SCENE. 


‘You had better close the book, Clara, for your thoughts are 
wandering,’ said Mrs. Canfield to her eldest daughter, a gen- 
tle girl about fourteen, who sat beside her, turning over the 
leaves of her book with a listless vacant air. 

‘True, mother ;’ she replied, laying it on the table, and, 
taking up her work in its stead, she continued, ‘1 wish, if you 
are not particularly engaged, mother, you would explain some- 
thing you said to father yesterday; an anecdote I have been 
reading on courage, reminded me of the conversation.’ 

‘Go on, dear, I am quite at leisure now.’ 

‘You said that want of self-possession, or what I call courage, 
was a great defect in any character, male or female. I thought, 
mother, to be wise, and good, made a perfect character.’ 

‘Wisdom and goodness are the principal, or chief requisites, 
the only foundation on which a perfect character can be formed; 
but they are not all that is requisite for its perfection: it is in 
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the mental, as in the physical world; many things beside beauty 
of shape and features are nesessary to form a perfect model.’ 

‘J think, mother, if my figure and my features were perfect, 
that I should be very beautiful.’ 

‘ Suppose your skin was covered with pimples, or sores, or 
one eye black, the other light grey? ’ 

‘That would indeed make a great deal of difference.’ 

‘And I doubt whether we could justly call the person wise, 
who would allow themselves to be overcome with terror, when 
their very existence depended on their courage, and self-pos- 
session. Depend upon it, my dear Clara, the cause of weak 
nerves is often to be traced to an unrestrained indulgence of 
timidity and fear, which are seldom, very seldom caused by any 
weakness of organization. Some mothers have a foolish idea, 
that courage is altogether a masculine quality ; that timidity is 
interesting and graceful—they love to see their girls shrink from 
the harmless spider, and scream at the buzzing horn-bug—none 
can wonder that the daughters of such mothers are timid and 
nervous.’ 

¢1)id you ever know any one so foolish, mother :’ 

‘Oh yes, Claraa—more than one, or two. I have heard a 
mother say, with a look of perfect complacency, ‘‘ My poor 
Eliza has such weak nerves, that the sight of a toad, a spider, 
or amouse, almost unfits her for every thing—could you believe 
it, she was obliged to leave chureli last Sunday, her agitation 
was so great at the sight of a large spider, that crawled over 
her cheek, though her little brother took it in his hand and 
threw it away : she seems to have a natural antipathy to all such 
things : I am really afraid she will grow nervous—she is such a 
tender timid thing.” I replied, that it was indeed a misfor- 
tune ; but as she was constantly at home, the evil miglit be 
remedied now, as her nerves were not yet unstrung by her 
childish weakness and timidity. ‘Why as to that, Mrs. 
Canfield, I have my doubts whether there is any remedy for 
such things; itis her natural character; she was a very timid 
child always; frightened at the least noise she was unaccus- 
tomed to hear, and at the sight of almost every kind of rep- 
tile—and, to tell you the truth, I hate any thing masculine 
so much, that I had rather she would be a little nervous, 
than a great strong man-woman—standing unmoved, nor 
alarmed by anything—with nerves of iron, and strength to lift 
a barrel of cider.” I made no reply, for f thought it would be 
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useless to argue with such prejudices; and I felt, too, that such 
influences acting on amind of no uncommon powers would pro- 
duce a weak nervous woman ; that though she might be amia- 
ble, intelligent, and agreeable, very little enjoyment would be 
her’s in any situation in which she could be placed; for the 
foolish indu'gence of any weakness, will, in the course of time, 
make it a formidable fault; and that unfortunate daughter is now 
a weak, nervous, unhappy womun, with scarcely sufficient firm- 
ness to bear the common occurrences of life: her cheek is pale, 
her skin shrivelled, and her once lovely eyes have lost their 
lustre.’ 

‘But, mother, she might have been born with weak nerves.’ 

Mrs. Canfield smiled, and replied: ‘ She might have been 
delicately formed, and very easily excited; though I think the 
most fragile and weak, may, by proper culture, acquire a mnen- 
tal strength and courage, they will find extremely useful as they 
journey through the difficult and often dangerous paths of life.’ 

‘Do you think I am a coward, mother?’ 

‘No, Clara, not a coward—yet you have not as much sellf- 
possession as I hope you will have a few years hence: you 
have no childish fears about insects and disagreeable objects; 
but could you assist in any surgical operation if it was necessary, 
though it was to be performed on one you loved?’ 

‘T should not like to try my courage so far, mother,’ 

‘T think your courage would be very little tried; it would 
only require a disposition to do what you felt to be a duty, with 
command enough over yourself to fit you for that duty. We 
are very seldom called to assist in any operation of pain, or dan- 
ger to those we love; but the time may come to us all; and 
would it not show an unpardonable weakness, not to say crvel- 
ty, to let one suffer because we could not bear the sight of the 
instruments that would relieve them? I was grieved to hear 
you declare, you would not hold your sister’s head for the world, 
to have her tooth out; for the sight of the instrument alone 
made you shudder. If the mere sight of that should be so dread- 
ful to you, what must it be to her who was to bear the pain ? 

ou forget her feelings, certainly, or you would have said, ‘ Oh 
yes, I will hold her head, or do any thing in my power to assist 
in relieving her ; for, with her friends round her, she will not 
suffer half so much.’ 

‘But, mother, I don’t think I could hold any one’s head: in- 
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deed, mother, I should be so weak that I should be quite use- 
less.’ 

‘That is all conjecture, Clara, as you have never tried; and 
I feel sure if I should call upon you, and you should once exert 
yourself to overcome such weak fear, you would find it easy to 
do your duty ever alter; itis only the se/fish indulgence of your 
feelings, that unfits you for such trials. God has given us minds 
to conquer any slight difficulty or defect, even in our organiza- 
tion: some born with weak voices, and stammering tongues, 
have overcome and conquered both; some have even made 
squint eyes straight, by perseverance and attention. Do you 
think, then, that a fault (which in the beginning ts so slight as 
to be consilered merely an interesting weakness) might not be 
overcome by the same means?’ 

“LT think it might,’ replied Clara, ‘if those who took care of 
them, would encourage and assist their eflorts; but if they hear 
those they love and respect, speak of their timidity, as some- 
thing to be praised and talked of, and they are called dear ten- 
der things, and petted and caressed, I think then, the girls are 
not much to blame: do you mother?’ 

‘They are certainly not at all to blame while they are chil- 
dren; but if you, Clara, or any other girl of your age, will ex- 
amine the motives of your actions, you willsoon, by reflection, 
learn, that half your terrors are atlected to excite sympathy: you 
would not perhaps be aware of it, until you learned to reflect 
deeply—which young people very rarely do, in time to prevent 
the formation of habits, that require great exertion and energy 
to overcome; but what girl of sense would be willing to encour- 
age a weakness that must become a scrious fault in time, when 
by resolution and exertion, she can overcome it?’ 

‘But there are some people who almost go into convulsions 
at the sight of a spider—some who faint when it thunders, and 
others who have spasms at the sicht of blood ; such people are 
not to blame, mother.’ 

‘No Clara, those are defects or weaknesses of organization 
for which we cannot account; but such cases do not occur so 
often as once ina million—and no one ought to believe their 
defects incurable, until they exert thenselves to the utmost to 
overcome them.’ . 

‘Mr. Maxwell said, the last afternoon Ellen Raimond spent 
with us, that she was so interesting and graceful, even her 
timidity was quite captivating; though I thought myself that she 
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looked very childish, when she ran screaming to him for pro- 
tection, from our pretty kitten, who gamboled round her and 
jumped on her foot, in pursuit of her ribbon which was untied 
and dragging alter her,—she trembled and seemed very much 
alarmed, and her mother said, ‘ Oh, my dear love, compose 
yoursell, you know the little kitten can’: hurt you;” then turn- 
ing to Mr. Maxwell she continued, “* How my poor little 
trembler will get through the world 1 know not, for she is so 
timid and fragile.” She then told many anecdotes about her, 
and talked about it as something interesting, though Ellen, who 
was then quite composed, laughed and said, ‘Oh mother, don’t 
expose ine.” I thought myself that Mr. Maxwell seemed pleas- 
ed with her manner, and was half ashamed to let the kitten jump 
into my lap and play with any ribbon.’ 

‘Very pretty girls, Clara, may do many foolish things with- 
out censure; such ts the magic of beauty, that it often dazzles 
the eyes of the strongest, and more than that, hoodwinks the 
judgment, and paralizes the reason. Mr. Maxwell loved to see 
even the expression of terror on the face of beauty—and was 


still better pleased to soothe and calm her imaginary fears,—for 
though, without doubt, he supposed them all allectation, or the 
effect of improper management, still he was delighted with an 
Opportunity to be useful and agreeable to one he loved to gaze 
on. But you must remember, my dear Clara, that youth and 
beauty are soon gone, and that such fears and delicate terrors, 
in the old and ugly, only excite ridicule and contempt.’ 

Clara was silent for some time, and then observed, ‘I ho e, 
dear mother, you will continue to guard me from all such child- 
ish fears. I remember when I first came from grand-ma’s, I used 
to think T must begin to ery, as soon as I saw a black cloud 
arise; [Or grand-ma was so terrified at thunder, that I thought 
It was something dreadful;—but you did not talk to me, or try 
to break me of the habit. mother.’ 

‘T took another method, my dear; T knew it would be use- 
less to attempt to reason you Gut of your foolish fears, so I took 
great pains to be with you, often leaving pleasant company and 
coming home, or wherever you was, though you was not aware 
of it.’ 

‘T recollect that you was always with me, and that I soon 
ceased to be afraid; but how, or why, I don’t know any thing 
about: how did you cure me, mother?’ 


At first, Clara, I endeavored to engage your attention in 
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something so interesting, you could not watch the clouds, and 
see the coming storm; and when the thunder rattled, 1 would 
say, ‘‘Never mind the noise dear; you see by my witch, which 
lies beside you, that the thunder-cloud 1s many niles off; and 
I ain sure you are not like the foolish woman you read about in 
your school-book, who was afraid of the gun if there was no 
barrel on it;” then you would think a moment and look round on 
the calm quiet laces of your brothers and sisters, all employed; 
not one, even the youngest, tremlling with terror; for fear only 
increases danger, generally placing us in the very situation we 
wish to avoid: thus by degrees you exercised your reason, 
reflected, and conquered your fears.’ 

‘You were very kind, mother, to come to me always, even 
when you was enjoying yourself with your friends, merely to 
cure me of such childish weakness.’ | 

‘You know not, my dear child, how many such sacrifices 
parents constantly make for their children; often too, when the 
children themselves, even if they knew the cause, would think 
at the time it was quite foolish—but a good mother ts always 
making a sacrifice of her time, and her own enjoyments.’ 

“T think now, I should rather be fearless and masculine, than 
timid and cowardly.’ | 

‘It is not necessary, ny daughter, that you should run into 
any extremes—and to avoid Seylla fa] into Charybdis:—gentle- 
ness, mildness, and sweetness, are indispensably requisite to the 
manners of a lady, and hy no means incompatible with self- 
possession, courage and firmness; all of which, are most desira- 
ble qualities, and as necessary for one sex as the other.’ 

‘Oh mother, you don’t think a woman ought to have courage 
like a man?’ | 

‘When I speak of courage, I do not mean a reckless disre- 
gard of danger, boldness, or masculine energy; but that calm- 
ness and presence of mind, that sees danger without being sub- 
dued; that can, (though the ark on which they rest is sinking, ) 
take the best measures for safety, while they look up with un- 
shaken confidence to God for support and guidance: Our sex 
are often, very often, exposed to dangers of all kinds ; alas 
many are the lives lost by the want of these desirable qualities. 
My own eyes, and perhaps my life, was once saved by the ex- 
ercise of those qualities I so strongly recommend. 

Oh tell me how, mother, will you?’ 

‘This evening, Clara, I will tell you, when we are all assem- 
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bled round the work-table, as your sisters would like to hear of 
my hair-breadth escape, as well as yourself. You had better 
take a walk now, Clara, the weather is so fine, and exercise in 
the open air is absolutely necessary for your health and 
strength.’ 

Clara with a young friend was soon rambling along a shady 
lane, engaged in conversation: they walked on without hearing 
the commotion behind thein, until Clara turned and saw a num- 
ber of boys following a dog, and crying out, ‘ Mad dog, mad 
dog.'—Remembering the lessons she had been taught by her 
mother, she sprang to the fence near, and, climbing upon the 
topmost bar, was out of all danger, while her terrified coinpan- 
ion, who refused to follow her, run forward directly before the 
animal, until, exhausted by her exertion and fear, she sunk down 
on the earth faint and helpless. The poor dog was not mad, 
only weary and worried by the boys; and, glad of any protector 
or cover, he nestled down under the corner of her dress, to the 
real horror of the prostrate girl, who seemed almost in convul- 
sions, until a laborer at work in a field near to where Clara 
stood, was persuaded by her to come and relieve her compan- 
ion by driving off the dog, and assisting her to the bank. But 
poor Maria was so overcome with fright, that she could not 
stand, and could only say, ‘ Oh I am bit to death, oh I am bit, 
— it will kill me, it will kill me!’ All Clara’s attempts to soothe 
and calm her were vain, and she was obliged to go for aid, 
while the trembling girl sat sobbing on the bank, apparently un- 
conscious of every thing but her own terror. Her father and 
brother came for her, and Clara returned home, forcibly struck 
with the truth of her mother’s observations, by the effects of 
unnecessary fear and agitation on the mind of her friend, which 
she by one moment’s self-possession entirely prevented—and 
while relating the events of the afternoon, expressed a wish that 
she might always be able to remember her mother’s counsels; 
and again reminded her of the promise she had made in the 
morning. The children inquired about it, and when they learnt 
what it was, they gathered round the table; and when they said 
they were all ready, and begged her to begin the story, Mrs. 
Canfield told them she was quite willing to gratify their curiosi- 
ty, though she had no story to tell, only an account of some- 
thing which happened to her when she was but little older than 
Clara, which would show thein all, if they reflected on what they 
heard, that courage and self-possession were very useful qualities. 
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After a few observations io them all on the importance of 
controlling their feelings and passions, Mrs. Canfield said, 
‘Whe I was about fifteen, a near neighbor, who hal been il 
some months, became a maniac, and no one was willing to 
watch with heralone. A Mrs. White, the intimate friend 0; ” the 
poor suflerer, and a very respectable elderly lady, called on 
me to sit up with Mrs. Alice, as | shall call her, for her real 
name is of no importance. At first I expressed some fear 
that she would fly at me; but on Leing informed sie was f st- 
ened to the bed, and was no trouble, ouly no one lied to 
watch alsne with her, [ cheerlully consented. 1 knew nothing 
of crazy people, never having seen one in my life, and my 
heart sink when I looked upon her cadaverous countenance, 
her deep black sunken eye, still flashing with unusual bright 
ness—her long bony fingers, now er sping the bed-covers, 
and now pointing with unmeaning, though fierce looks, at all 
Who approached her. 

‘1 drew back, with a feeling of dread, behind the curtain 
which shaded her eyes from the light, for she seemed to view 
me with peculiar rage—muttering something about my aunt, 
against whom she he da strong prejudice ; after gaving on me 
for some time, she burst into the most violent fit of passion, 
callin: every body names, and yelling with indescribalue tury. 
I looked at Mrs. White with alarm; she said, * Don’t mind 
her noise, Lucy, she can do no herm, you know, tied fast to 
the bed; you had better sit down by the fire and red, for you 
have brought a book, I see.”’ I seated myself by the fire, but 
reading was quite out of the question. T could not keep my 
eyes from the dreadful spectacle before me, and her cries rang 
through my ears, causing a sensation [ cannot describe. When 
all was arranged for the night, and Miss Alice had drank her 
porridge, the family retired to rest. The sufferer, wearied with 
her paroxysm of rage, seemed inclined to doze: we seated our- 
selves quietly before the fire, conversing in low whispers, that 
we might not prevent her sleeping. But she exclaimed, ** No 
mutering, no muttering—tell all your wickedness loud—sing 
it Apon the house-top; [hear all your plots ! T know that cun- 
ning one—she’s a chip of the old block—don’t I see her eyes 
staring at me. just like her aunt Polly’s ?—put tem out, put um 
out, If say—stainp on um!” Mrs. White asked me what she 
meant by my aunt Polly, and if Thad such an aunt. I told her 
Thad an aunt Mary, who was one of the best and noblest of 
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human heings,—and who never could have injured her in an 
way 5 though Thad a faint recollection of hearing that Misg 
Alice had been displaced fron some situation in their charitable 
society, 10 make room for my aunt, who was better qualified to 
fill i: this [ presumed was the mortal offence, thou.h my aunt 
was perlectly innocent, and knew nothing of the affair, until 
she was called to the office which she occupied ; but do you 
believe, said J, thet she could remember so s ght an offence 
through years of sickness and sufferine ? 

‘Qh, crazy people,’ replied Mrs. White, ‘remember every 
thing, no matter how far back, or how foolish.’ She went to 
the bedside to adjust the clothes and wive her some drink 
Which she took, and after atime sink into an unquiet slunber. 

We increased the fire, drew our little stand close. to the 
hearth, and both took a book. Mrs. White was socn asleep in 
her chair. Absorbed with iny book, two or three hours passed 
unheeded. Miss Alice aroused us by calling for drink, and 
taking the larze basin herself, swallowed the whole contents. 
Mrs. White took a light to go into the kitchen for more: but 
I begzed her to let me go, as | did not like to be left alone 
with the maniac. She complied, only observing that it was a 
crooked way, and [might get into some bed-room. — | went, 
however, determined not to siay alone with Miss Alice, if I 
could possibly avoid it; but alier soing round and round, 
through short entries and long ones; up one way and down 
another, 1 returned unsuccessful; for it was an old-fashioned 
house, one addition after anosher aving been added to It, as 
the fanily increased in numbers. I requested Mrs. White to 
remain until Miss Alice was asleep, when [ should feel no un- 
willingness to be left alone in the room with her, She comphi- 
ed —and we were both pleased to see her soon appear in a 
sound step, the first she had enjoyed without groans and toss- 
ings. Mos. White left the room with noiseless step, and J 
heard her moving about below, before [took up my book, in 
which ] soon became absorbed, until b heard something snap 
or break, like a strong cord in the bed of the maniac: before I 
had time even to imagine what it was, she had sprung upon the 
floor, and was standing before me such an image of horror, ter- 
ror and dread, as [ had never looked on or imagined, even in 
my wildest dreams! She was laced up to the throat ina gar- 
ment of red flannel—her arins, from which she had torn the 
covering, were long, bare and skinny ; her head, from which 
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every lock of hair had been shaved, resembled the bony skull 
ofa skeleton. She stood on up-toc, while the torn strips of 
her red dress dangled round her blue and fleshless ankles, I 
neither spoke nor stirred, until she pounced like a tiger upon 
the candle, which stood on the stand before me, and grasping it 
so tight that the tallow gushed through her fingers, she brand- 
ished it like a flambeaux in the air, saying, ‘Those saucy eyes 
—those saucy eyes shall blear at me no more—I’Il burn wm 
out, yes, that Twill; ’ts my turn now to look big and grand, 
Miss Polly!’ And she give such a fiendish laugh, that my 
blood curdled in my veins.’ 

¢ Oh mother, did she hurt you,’ said Clara, earnestly. 
‘Dear mother, did she put out your eves ?’ asked the children 
almost breathless, and pressing around her. She smiled, and 
replied, ‘What an idle question—are not my eyes sale and 
sound in my lead ? If you had thought one instant, you would 
have been ashamed to ask it! But to go on: bad I been in- 
capable of thought, or when I was young indulged in childish 
terrors, | should either have fainted, or attempted lo run 5 in 
either case she would, without doubt, have put out my eyes, for 
flight was impossible, as she was between me and the door, 
with four times the strength that I possessed, and she actually 
foamed at the mouth with rage and dis sappomtment, when | 
snatched a blazing brand from the fire, and, holding it close to 
her, said, ‘If vou ‘like fire, you shall have it; for if you come a 
step nearer I shall burn your hands off P 

Hor amoment she stood, her wild eves glaring on me, her 
livid lips compressed, and the candle stil brandished on high, 
while I, pale as a spectre, and trembling like an aspen leaf, 
still held the burning brand so near, that the whole stream of 
red light fell on hier terrific countenance, and the sparks flew off 
on her face and arms ; ; my own hands did not escape, though 
Iwas unconscious of any burns at the time, from the excite- 
ment and alarm of my own feclings. When Mrs. White's step 
was heard on the stairs, the maniac threw the blazing cand'e at 
me, and sprung into bed, where she covered he rself entirely 
over with the bed- clothes, and began to sing. I, exhausted, 
and alinost overcome, had just strength to throw my brand on 
the fire and sink into a cluir, as "Mrs. White entered the 
roon. 

But I never after watched with a crazy person.—You see, 
my dear children, that in this instance, self-possession certainly 
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— my eyes, if not my life; and though you may never 
e placed in sucha situation, still you will find many occasions 
when courage or presence of mind, are much required; and I 
hope you will endeavor to think, to pause, and reflect always, 
when anything occurs to disturb or alarm you.’ | 
R. Isl. LE. 
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SCENES OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 


ts this a dream ofthe Poet? No! What is it to 


woman, that the tempestis darkening onthe path of 


him she loves? Is it he alone who hath power to 
crush her spirit’s strength. 
kindness only, the unkindness of him, to whom her 
soul has clung in its deepest trust, that can wither 
beyond the power of earthly healing the energies 
of her nature. But a portion of him, and she, the 
gentle, and the feeble whom his slightest neglect 
would crush as with a heel of iron goes smilingly 
and gladly forth to be a sharer in the fury and the 
desolation of the storm. All other ties may be 
severed—penury, bereavement the world’s scorn, 
all other agonies may be meted out toher in her cup 
of bitterness, and yet her heart, however delicately 
fashioned, hath not utterly lost its capability of sweet 
harmonies. They will still break forth at his touch, 
his whispered words of soothing will pass over the 
mangled and bleeding tendons of her soul, like the 
breath of spring healing the wounded vine, and al} 
sufferings will be accounted as a price of nought for 
that tenderness which has bound up its wounds— 
mad and weak devotion! vain, all vain and unre- 
quitted. There is notin man’s heart an answering 
tone to a sentiment of such terrible depth. 


More than forty years ago, when the country 
which is now blossoming as the rose, was one vast, 
unredeemed, unmeasured wilderness—when its 
only paths were those upon which death and cap- 
tivity were ambushed, not in their ordinary guise, 
but with claims dyed in blood, and terrors, mightier 
than the destroyer’s self: even then, ina tent, which 
marked the encampment of the army, that was 
moving sternly on to a fearful doom through the 
gloomy depths of the interminable forest; there 
stood a form, fair and delicate as the frailest flower 
they had trampled in their onward course. A 
creature indeed of exceeding beauty—contrasting 
strangely with the lineament ofa fierce soldiery, 
and il] assorted to the harsh features of a camp; 
yet in the passing loveliness of that fair face there 
was somewhat that told of blighted innocence—of 
glory goneby. It was but the twilight lingering of 
a brightness, clouded with sorrow and tarnished 
with guilt and shame. 

Her eye was lifted imploringly to one upon 
whose high polished brow—though marked with 
intellect and even the impress of generous thought 
and feelings, there might be traced the strong 
workings of a spirit unused to other control than its 
own passionate and feverish impulses. His man- 
ner was cold and careless, and his countenance 
wore an expression of disgust and weariness, faint- 
ly comhbatted by some more kindly sentiment. 

‘Do not be unreasonable, Elvira’ he said, with 
an air of suppressed impatience ; ‘the convoy will 
be ready to depart within the hour, and you must 
prepare to accompany them back to the Fort. It 
was folly that you left it at all; our path is hourly 


becoming more dangerous, and it would be a vile | 
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It is the breath of un- | 


profanation,’ he continued witha forced smile, ‘if 
those glossy ringlets should be added to the grim 
trophies that adorn an indian wigwam.’ 

_ ‘Alas! replied the pale and drooping being he 

addressed, ‘she who has nothing—Oh! nothing left 
but life, may well mect death without terror. Think 
you, Glenarville, I shall quail before the glittering 
eye of the Indian, when I have learned to meet the 
coldness of yours? and tell me, oh! tell me can the 
gleaming tomahawk effect a more fearful spoil on 
this faded form, than that which has been already 
wrought!’ 

The hitherto averted eye of the officer instinctive- 
ly glanced over the agitated figure of the speaker. 
A gleam of remorse for one moment clonded its 
clear cold light, and he stood as one whose spirit 
had pauscd before some spectral shadow. Yes, for 
one brief moment visions of other and brighter 
years—of betrayed innocence—of injured trust, and 
despoiled loveliness, rose on the inward gaze of the 
haughty spoiler, and his proud bearing failed be- 
neath their rebuking power. But it was only fora 
moment—the next he stood as proudly; and the 
chilling carelessness of his reply evinced how vain 
how worse than vain the task to rake the cold ashes 
of the soul. ‘Nonsense! Elvira, when will you be 
wise enough to cease meddling with the past ?— 
The present is only for us, and why bring forward 
the rubbish of yesterday to muddy the current of 
to-day? You have yet enough of beauty to secure 
many a gallant admirer. Go—return to the Fort, 
and if you choose, you may soon find means of re. 
turning home.’ 

‘Home—home!’ she wildly repeated, as she 
clasped her thin hands in frenzied agony; ‘ would 
you restore the trampled flower to its stem among 
the bright and stainless ones? Oh, no, no! you 
can but abandon it to the vile dust from which it is 
polluted; and add not Glenarville, oh, add not 
mockery to the ruin you may not retrieve.’ 

‘Well, well, but you will at least be prevailed 
upon to relinguish the perils of this camp; with all 
your contempt of Death, you will find him but an 
imposing personage as he stalks in these forests. I 
have already spoken to the leader of the escort, 
and’ : 

‘Hear me! said Elvira, while the flush of excited 
feeling faded away, and her wrought features be- 
came suddenly calm, like lineaments settling in 
death‘ hear me: and remember that he who hath 
flung from him the love ofa once pure heart, hyth 
also cast away the power by which he hath govern- 
ed its purposes. Iam content to bear no longer a 

_partin thy thoughts, and no future upbraidings -gain 

remind thee, that I have ever been ought to thee 

| but a thing of endurance; yet, till thou leavest these 

'scenes of gloom and danger for the gay world 

where my name would tarnish thy laurels, thou 

scekest vainly to urge me from thy side.’ 
The warlike array moved on, and still the moon 
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beams that gleamed through the thick forest upon 
their mighty encampment, revealed the fair, pale 
brow, and delicate form of the frail one. But the 
doom of the Devoted was at last ready for fulfilment 
and the feverish slumbers, which remorse and sor- 
row robbed of their balmy influence, were broken 
in upon by the strange, wild shout of an encompas- 
sing host; fearfully deepened by a cry, in which 
the mortal agony of thousands were sent forth. 
Death had received his sickle, and the mighty har- 
vest was begun. The grey light of breaking day 
was obscured by the smoke of battle, and the soft 
sweet scunds of waking life, which are wont to an- 
nounce the early morning, had given place to the 
shout of conflict, the clash of arms, and the groans 
ofthe dying. The sunken eye of Elvira beamed 
with a troubled light, and she stood amid that 
scene of slaughter with an unnatural calmness. 
Her eye had sought her betrayer, and she beheld 
him stern and undismayed amid the thickest of the 
fight—another instance added to the strange and 
countleas many of a spirit, bent and unfeebled be- 
neath the guilty mastery of passion, still asserting 
its claims to a glorious nature, and proudly offering 
up a stained life uponthe altar of virtue. The Jan- 
guid blood rushed with an exulting thrill through the 
frame of Elvira, as the voice of the dauntless Glen- 
arville rose above the roar of the battle. His horse 
had fallen under him, shrieking out its life in a 
sound of unimaginable horror, but he had again 
risen in his strength, and again his sword was flash- 
ing in the morning sun-light. That fall had, how- 
ever, brought Elvira to his side, and twice he 
warded from her white brow the tomahawk, that 
glittered over it. The conflict was of short duration. 
The red glories of the east had scarcely faded away, 
when a retreat was sounded through the thinned 
and falling ranks, and the survivers fled from a 
scene where resistance had become but madness. 
Not however in safety : the pursuit of the victors 
was now scattering death through the remote forest 
and the savage shout of triumph, and the shrieks of 
strong men, yielding up their souls in ‘fierce and 
unnatural agony, were yet heard in the wide 
distance. 
Night had fallen still and holy on the scene, and 

a deep quiet, as if the noise of strife had never pro- 
faned its sanctuary, settled on the depths of that far 
wilderness. Elvira was slowly recovering a long 
suspended consciousness, and one by one the events 
of that terrible morning, rose on her sickening sense. 
The dead—the piled up dead, were around her. 
The georgeous banner, the waving plume, the gild- 
ed trappings, and all the splendid array which had 
flashed tothe morning light, or floated on its breeze, 
were lying about her dabbled with blood, and 
trampled‘in thedust, Inthe deserted camp ofthose 
whose rest the sound of the trumpet might not again 
disturb, lay a dense mass of painted beings in the 
frightful pageantry of savage warfare; and at times 
as the fearful play of battle rose on the dream of the 
dark sleeper, a fitful sound of victory or defiance 
broke wildly and with startling discord on the 
silence ofthe scene, Elvira arose. The cloak of 
Glenarville, as she had fallen fainting and bleeding 
at his side, had shielded her from the scalping 
knife, and the night winds now came refreshing 
over herdampbrow. Her wounds had beenslight, 
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but the unseen ministering of sorrow had spared 
death a much sterner agency, and Elvira knew 
that the scroll of her destiny was completed. <A 
strange exstacy pervaded her soul—earth, with all 
its horrors had become but as a dream, passing 
away from her vision. She looked up through the 
giant branches that flung their shadows over that 
scene of blood to the clear blue heavens. The full 
moon and the quietly burning stars were moving 
serenely onina brightness whose fount waseternal ; 
and a portion of that glory seemed poured upon the 
darkened and polluted chambers of her soul. One 
only thought yet chained her upward flight—was 
Glenarville among the dead? Calmly and earnest- 
ly she bent over their ghastly heaps, but as yet they 
bore no lineaments, familiar to hergaze. She pas- 
sed on tothe extreme verge of the encampment, 
and a low groan now drew her to a form, that lay 
partly concealed by the thick underwood. She 
gazed fora moment on the features, which were 
slightly convulsed with death, andthe next she had 
bent over them and was bathing the livid lip and 
brow with the waters of a near fountain. 

‘Glenarville,’ she softly whispered, and the glazed 
eye at length opened upon her with a faint gleam 
of recognition. 

‘Ha, Elvira! poor, injured Elvira—comest thou 
again to upbraid me with thy ruin? I had thought, 
but no, Elvira is dead, and it is well—there are no 
broken vows upon her soul—but for me the hour of 
her forgiveness is now past, and I may not die. 
There is a stern account in which I dare not enter.’ 

‘No, Glenarville, no—Elvira lives, but not to up- 
braid ; she comes but to whisper peace, and then to 
die with you. The love that surveys its wrongs 
requires no expiation; itis of Him whose throne is 
beyond yon purple heavens, the dying penitent 
should seek forgiveness. Thither, oh Glenarville, 
direct your appeal. It shall not be in vain—My 
beloved hear me—am I not asharer of your guilt; 
and already is the blessed seal of that high pardon 
on my soul, and the tempest of my heart is still. 
Yes, Glenarville,’ and the darkening eye of the fair 
comforter kindling with an unearthly and holy 
radiance, and her lip and cheek, which had already 
assumed the ashen hue of death, were again colored 
with a glowing tint—‘the brightness of another 
existence is gleaming on the darkness and desola- 
tion of my guilty path; and say, oh Glenarville, 
thou, who hast held with me the dreadful compan- 
ionship of crime, is there not for thee also a share of 
that light ?’ 

‘Pray for me, Elvira !—the voice of the betrayed 
may be heard—notof the betrayer.’ 

And the maiden knelt in prayer—she, the vile 
one from whose contaminating touch the daughters 
of innocence would have recoiled—and the earnest — 
supplication went up through the deep stillness in 
accents of strong, passionate and holy trust. Sub- 
lime beyond human thought, and mysterious as the 
grave, is that influence through whose medium the 
scorned outcast of the earth obtains access to the 
Fountain of all purity, and holds high communion 
with Him whose face is veiled even to the righteous. 
She prayed for him. who had rendered -her in the 
morning of life a scathed and blighted thiig—strick< 
en out from the fair pages of creation—and that 
prayer—so deep, so fervent, fell like dew on the 
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scorched soul of the dying. A smile of assurance 
gathered on his features, and as Elvira at last pres- 
sed her lips to his cold forehead, the tranquilized 
Spirit passed without a strugele. 

And there he lay, the haughty being who had 
moved on with a strange power, breaking the sinu- 
ous chords of early habit and kindred affection— 
dissolving as mist the pure creation of years of pa- 
ternal solicitude, and trampling in his proud strength 
on the human heart as a thing of naught. He lay 
there, aform of dust. The spell which beauty had 
flung around it was forever broken, and the voice, 
whose blandishments had lulled the pure of mind 
into unhallowed slumber, was hushed in an eternal 
silence. 

Season, years passed away, and again an army, 
whose final victory decided the conquest of those 
stained forests, was encamped on that scene of 
horror. The scattered dead were gathered for 
burial, and beside a tall frame, on the verge of the 
battle ground, there was found a slight skeleton, 
amid a thicket ofunderwood. The hands were yet 
clasped, as if in prayer, and the long sunny tresses’ 
thatlay around the hollow temples, were still bound 
with the ornaments that had been worn in days of 
splended infamy and guilty pleasure. 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EX- 
QUISITE. 


It was a pleasant afternoon in August. There had been a 
severe thunder-shower, but the thick black clouds had passed 
away, leaving unobscured the blue pavilion of the skies. The 
precious hour had arrived, when an irresistible penchant usually 
drives the ‘lords of creation’ to pay their devoirs at the shrine 
of * Heaven’s last, best gift to man.’ I examined my wardrobe 
with the nicest care, as if the fate of my whole existence de- 
pended upon this one selection. I arrayed myself in a costly 
suit, which silently spoke the tailor’s praise, and placed one of 
Young’s admired hats triumphantly on my head, with a gentle 
and scarcely perceived inclination over my left eye. My col- 
lar I studiously bent down in the true Byronic style, displaying 
an exquisitely turned throat, which I thought might rival that of 
his Lordship himsel/—mounted a pair of false whiskers, enclosed 
my feet in unrivalled square-toed mirrors, frizzed my hair full 
thirty minutes, making my knotted and combined locks to part, 


‘ And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 


Then was brought into requisition, a plenteous shower of eau de 
cologne and lavender. Till, at length, I stood forth with per- 
fect sang froid, completely modernized, charmed with my own 
appearance. Thus accoutred, I sallied forth, just as the blaz- 
ing sun was sinking behind the western hills. 

The god of the golden bow and viewless dart had played 
some tricks of late with me, and my heart was in a particular 
state, with regard to a certain fair one. Onward I marched 
in a most delicious reverie. But, hold! what caused that sud- 
den fluttering of the heart—that whirling of the brain? Certain 
it is the fair one had burst in all her charms on my enchanted 
vision. The bland, poetic hour— the romantic train of my re- 
flections—the suddenness of the adventure—the beauty of the 
lady—all conspired to excite atumult of emotion. But, quick- 
ly gathering up my scattered senses, now my good genius, ex- 
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claimed I mentally, now for your best bow, and sweetest ex- 
pression of countenance. I was getting myself into the most 
ceful readiness, to ya beaver in token of welcome and 

7 recognition. The moment came—then, a la mode, 
the hand was raised to the head, the hand aiming to meet the 
bowing head. 0, what a scene was that! Anathemas on my 
careless, blundering confusion. Bowing—most elegantly of 
course—instead of touching the rim of my capon cover as I in- 
tended, I awkwardly jambed my thumb into my left eye, which 
caused a sudden elevation of the head, not the most graceful ; 
throwing my new hat into a villanous mud puddle, where I soon 
followed ; for my feet being placed on a clayey foundation, 
made moist by the recent shower, slipped from their moorings, 
and splash went the said deponent into a bed of muddy softness. 
O, the horror of the moment! A maimed eye and soiled 
dress I could have endured, had I met with a sympathetic glance 
from the innocent cause of my disaster—but the smothered 
giggle of the fair one sent torture to my soul. I made my way 
through a back street to my home, secluded myself a couple 
of fortnights,—but all would not do. 

When I appeared again in public, every acquaintance I met 
would raise his hand unconsciously to his hat with a sarcastic 
leer, giving me to understand, he knew well the tragic part I 
had acted. Even ladies saluted me with upraised hands, and 
arch and knowing looks. 0, unendurable misfortune! I have 
broken my cologne bottle, (my quizzing glass I lost in the mud,) 
shaved off my whiskers, bid adieu to the frisseur, thrown the 
card the lady once gave me into the fire, and now intend to be 
a sober inhabitant of earth for the residue of my life. 1 shall 
no longer aspire after a place in the fashionable world. 

Be an ape again, will? Humph! 
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Story of a Humorist. 


Wet, I have seen your friend, and find him to 
be exactly what you described him as being, a 
&umorist. He seems to have imparted much of 
that character to every thing around him. His ser- 
. vants are all admirably disciplined to second his 
whims, and his very furniture is, for the most part, 
adapted to the same purpose. ‘This put me upon’ 
my guard; and there was hardly any thing in the. 
room that I did not touch with apprehension. No/| 
trick, however, was practised upon me; and, as I 
found subsequently, I was indebted for such indul- 
gence to one which was reserved for me at night, 
and which was such as perhaps all my English 
phlegm would not have enabled me to bear with 
patience. I escaped, however, being put to the 
proof, by the merest accident—the arrival of a poor 
Scotch surveyor, who was thought a fitter subject 
for the often repeated experiment. The Scotchman 
was treated with extreme hospitality ; he was help- 
ed to every thing to excess; his glass was never 
allowed to stand full or empty one minute. The 
potations were suspended not until, and only while, 
the cloth was laying for supper, during and after 
which, they were resumed with renovated energy. 
Our entertainer was like the landlord described by 
Addison: the liquor seemed to have no other effect 
upon him than upon any other vessel-in the house. 
It was not so with his Scotch guest, who was by 
this time much farther advanced upon the cruise of 
intoxication than half seas over. In this state he was 
conducted to his chamber—a fine lofty Gothic 
apartment, with a bedstead that seemed coeval with 
the building. I say seemed; for that was by no 
means the case, it being in reality a modern piece 
of structure. It was of dark mahogany, with its 
four posts extending completely to the ceiling of the 
chamber. The bed, however, was not more than 
about two feet from the floor, the better to enable 
the party to get into it. The Scotchman, with a 
good deal of assistance, was soon undressed, and 
had his body deposited in this place of repose. All 
the party then retired. wishing him a good night, 
and removing the candle for fear of accidents. 

When the door was closed, I was for the first 
time made acquainted with the structure of the bed- 
stead, which our host considered as his master- 
piece. Upon the touching of a spring, outside the 


door, the bed was so acted upon by a pulley, that 
it ascended slowly and smoothly through the four 
posts, until it came within two or three feet of the 
ceiling. The snoring of the Scotchman was the 
signal for touching the spring, and he was soon at 
the proper altitude. The servants required no 
instructions how to act. In one moment the house 
was in an uproar; cries of ‘fire! fire!’” were heard 
in different directions. A pile of shavings was set 
in a blaze opposite the window where poor Sawney 
slept. The landlord’s voice was continually heard, 
exclaiming, ‘“ Good heavens! save the poor Scotch 
gentleman, if possible, the flames have got into 
the room just under him!” At this moment we 
heard him fall, and bellow out. A sudden silence 
took place—every light was extinguished, and the 
whole house seemed to be buried in the most pro- 
found repose. The Scotchman’s voice could alone 
be heard, roaring out, in the high dialect of his 
country, for assistance. At length, two of the men 
servants, in their shirts, entered the room, with a 
candle just lit, and yawning, as if immediately 
aroused from their first sleep. They found him 
sprawling on the floor. ‘O dear, sir, what is the 
matter with you?” ‘ Matter!” says he; “ why, 
isn’t the house on fire?” ‘Not at all, sir.” “What 
was the reason of the cries of fire, fire, then?” 
‘Bless you, sir, you must have been dreaming ; 
why, there’s not so much as a mouse stirring, and 
his honor and the whole family have been asleep 
those three hours.” The Scotchman now gave up 
all credit in the testimony of his own senses. “IT 
must ha’ heen dreaming, indeed, and ha’ hurt my- 
self by falling out of the bed.” “Hurt yourself, 
sir!—-not much, I hope, the bed is so low ;” and by 
this time it had been made to descend to its first 
level. The poor Scot was quite confused; quite 
ashamed at disturbing the family ; begged a thou- 
sand pardons; accompanied the servants to the 
door; closed it after them, and was left once more 
in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomine was not yet 
performed. The spring had been immediately 
touched, upon closing the door, and the bed was 
soon beyond the reach of our guest. We could 
hear him groping about, and uttering frequent eja- 
culations of astonishment. He easily found the 
bedposts; but it was in vain he could endeavor to 
getin. He moved his hands up and down, His 
leg was often lifted by way of stepping in, but 
always encountered the floor upon its desecnt. He | 
uttered exclamations of surprise not loud, but deep, 
for fear of again disturbing the family. He con- 
cluded himself to be in the possession of some evil 
spirit. In short, when it was found, by his silence, 
that he had given up the task as hopeless, and had 
disposed of himself upon one of the chairs, the bed 
was allowed to slide down again, and in the morn: 
ing Sawney could not but express his astonishment 
at not being able to find it in the dark. 
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It may be safely said that suporstition is woven 
in the being ofevery mortal, withsome it has a pow- 
erful sway—while its delicate shade is so elaborate- 
ly cast over others as to be hardly perceptible. 
Why is it that something unearthly comes over us 
when visiting the sepulchral mansions of the dead ; 
that a chill passes through us? It is superstition. 
The heavy stroke from the city dial at midnight, | 
echoing along the blue and silent hills—the solemn | 
rumbling of the rising thunder—the crinkling flash, 
in fact, all the phenomena of nature, strikes that 
cord of our bosoms; which only shakes by tlic of- 
fect of superstition. And why should this be so 
common a thing among the human family. It is 
thus. Those multifarious objects of nature—the 
ancient hills—the calm blue heavens—rivers that 
roll in silent glory, ete. ete. come over us with a 
strange power. ‘They hear the impress of suporior- 
ity. ‘They,point us to something nobler than man; 
and we know some invisible agency must be con- 
tinually watching over them. 

When we connect the idea of a higher power 
with our present sublunary state, those visions 
existing in another world, throws a gentle tinge of 
superstition over our mindsin this. ‘The angels are 
immortal, may they not come down to us?—Our 
friends after casting away the vesture of earth in the 
sepulchre, live only in spirit, may not they, too, 
come down tous 7—Thus we reason with ourselves 


H. 





till we almost belicve the sweet tale, which fancy 
colors and conjures up. Add to this the assertions. 
which have been persisted in since time began, of 
mortals actually holding converse with immortals, 
and it is not surprising so many men of sound rea- 
soning, hold a firm belicf in the doctrines of super- 
stition. 

But I am vastly wandering. My object was to 
give a few of the prominent features of the popular, 
tradition of Captain Kidd and his treasures, as. 
heard related by a man of uncommon good sense, 
sterling integrity, and withal a very strict christian, 
showing the folly of mankind, when they exercise 
their minds in the world of spirits. I shall give it 
in his own simple idiom, 


I well recollect the evening. It was in the depth 
of winter, and the wind whirled the snow around 
our windows. An old man of seventy, white as 
silver, formed a circle round the crackling fire. 
“Then,” said he, ‘you don’t believe in Captain 
Kidd, ha !”" turning to an urchin, while he knocked 
the white ashes from his pipe. 

The child looked up, but his grandfather appear- 
ed go stern, lhe dared not open his lips. 


“It isa good many years since he was swung off, 
but his money lies as still asifit was buried beneath 
the bottom of the Atlantic,” continued the venera- 
ble oldman. “ There is no getting at it. Mineral 
sticks charged with quicksilver, steel rods, nor any 
of these things won't reach it—it moves under 
ground. When Kidd was about to covera spot,he 
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first called one of his sailors, and binding him by an 
oath to protect it, knocked him over, and pitched 
him on to it, and so both were buried together. 
Then the ground above it was smothered down in a 
peculiar way, when all taking hold of hands, mum- 
bled oversome gibberish, while they danced around 
it. No such a thing as getting the pot without re- 
peating the same words to a letter; and those no- 
body, but Kidd and his men knew. 

“I once recollect a friend and myself prepared 
vurselves to hoist a pot of the old robber’s money. 
We had every thing ready, and started on our jour- 
ney about ten inthe evening. The pot was buried 
on a slope near the bank of the Hudson River, be- 
neetha large oak tree. There was no doubt about 
it, for ‘ R. Kidd,’ was inscribed on the tree. We 
arrived—the mineral stick gave us the exact spot— . 
and the steel bar was run down to keep it from 
moving, when we heard it chink, on the pot. ‘Now 
hold firm,’ said Ito my companion, ‘ while I dig.’ I 
accordingly commenced with furious speed, and 
kept on until Thad arrived half way down, when 
my friend complained the rod was ‘hot, and was 
burning into the palms of his hand.’ ‘A moment 
longer,’ cried I—‘hold on for heaven’s sake one 
minute longer.’ But it was useless, he drew back 
his hand, and up went the rod twenty feet in the air 
striking a great distance from us. He showed me 
his hand, where I saw a place burned about the 
size ofa six-penny-piece. After some searching, 
the rod was Again found, and going back and put- 
ting itin the same hole as before, he ran it down 
full length—no pot was to be felt. 

But we gave itnotup. By the assistance of the 
mineral stick the pot was again found, about ten 
feet from the former spot. It being again secured 
by the rod, the digging commenced. All went well 
and I finally hitthe chime. Just then my compan- 
ion gave ascream and ran. On casting my eye 
upward, my blood chilled within me. It appeared 
as ifa mill-stone hung above me, suspended by a 
thread—my eye traced the thread upwards,-till lost 
in the air—TI thought it could be no deception, and 
dropping all implements, ran for my life, nor scarce- 
ly tooked behind me until Treached my home. On 
visiting the spot next morning, the hole was to be 
seen, but no pot—nor did I ever find it again. Ithad 
moved too far away.” 


There was a vast wonder passed around the cir- 
cle when the old manconcluded. Some proposed 
gloves when the rod was held, while the younger 
portion boasted of their courage, should they once 
strike on the chime ofa potofmoney. “They 
would'nt run for mill-stones, not they.” 


“© Well,’ said the old man, “I have another atory 
about Kidd, which you may think stranger still. But 
it is true—I saw it with my own eyes—nodeception, 
all fair, open work, And he thus began— 

«There was a beautiful road ran along the Hud- 
son Rivor near our residence. Upon one side it 
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was shaded by broad and lofty elins, while the river 
itself bounded the other. ‘This spot was about a 
milo in length, and perfectly level. Asa friend and 
myself were driving over it one morning with great 
speed, we heard a sudden click, and checking up 
the horse, saw ata distance something black lying 
inthe road. On proceeding to it, it proved to be a 
piece of the top of a cast-iron pot. The thought 
struck usimmediately, it might be a portion of Kidd’s 
money, but there was no time to ascertain. 
"The road was filled with travellers—so covering it 
over With some earth, we postponed the digging un- 
til midnight. Midnight came, but with ita broad, 
fullmoon. The night was almost as brightas day. 
Yet we concluded to try it; wo proceeded to the 
spot with our implements and commenced opera- 
tious. After laboring for near an hour, [turned my 
eyes toward the river—and suck a sight as I saw 
there—I will tell you what it was. Alarge man-of- 
war lay close on us with her port-holes gaping to- 
wards us. ‘The shrouds, round-top, cross-trees, and 
all the deck fore and aft below, were filled with 
inen. They were clad in tight brecches of white, 
and buckskin, moccasins below, while a crimson 
frock, reaching down to the middle, and laced around 
with a strong leather belt, was seen above. Upon 
this belt were hung, various knifes, and other steel 
weapons, that glittered in the moon-shine, ‘Their 
caps were white, with a long black feather waving 
from the top. After looking a moment, we again 
commenced our labor. But what was my surprise 
when they discharged a full broad-side atus. — It 
was then [thought of Kidd and his crew. But stil] 
I was resolved not to give out, and my companion 
and myself labored the harder. Several more guns 
were let off, and we could see the white smoke as- 
cend up through the night air in wreaths—yet we 
did not seem to feel any effect from them. Then 


the ship would dart away like a flash without a 


single sail set-—and what seemed strangest, at one 
time darted like lightning through a large island, 
and glided through the moonshine on the opposite 
side as if nothing had happened. Then it would 
be lost to the eye, but it was only for a moment,— 
it would, upon our turning, re-appear by our 
side. 

Hurrying with all speed, we had by this time 
nearly hoisted the pot. But what was our surprise 
when, on turning to the vessel, we saw the crimson 
crew coming on shore in one long file. Among 
them we could perccive some bore a long pole and 
other’s sticks. On coming nearer, these sticks pro- 
ved to be crotehed at one end. These were stuck 
inthe earth at each side of the pot, and another short 
one laid across the crotcheson the top. Thelong pole 
was then placed—one end resting on the stick from 
crotch to crotch, and the other on the ground fif- 
ty feet distant. Fifty men then stepped to the side 
ofthe road, where lay a large round stone, about 
ton times the size of those used in mills. Previous 
to this I had seen no such stone lying there. Know- 
ing all this to be the work of Kidd’s money, wo la- 
bored the harder. Raising the stone they began 
rolling it up the long pole, right over our heads— 
some of the sailors walking up the pole. 
was directly above us, we could stand it no longer, 
but dropping spade and crow-bar, ran for our lives 


toward home, Next morning we visited the spot, | 
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When it 


but no pot of money was to be seen—nothing but the 
hole we had dug. It had moved to another quarter 
of the earth.” 

These evidences of superstition will, to the mass 
of readers, appear childishly absurd. Yet, strange 
as they may appear, they were quite a matter of 
fuith fifty years since. [repeat the notice, and I 
wish my readers to recollect the assertion, that the 
above evidences of Kidd and his crew dealing with 
Satan, in protecting his money, came from the lips 
of'a venerable old man of seventy, who was distin- 
guished for his sound judgment, veracity, and strict 
walk inthe path of piety. This is the only reason 
they are adduced. 
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**Don’t be frightened for me. I always sit on the backs of chairs.” 
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That Aggravating School-Gurl. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCES THE ANTAGONISTS. 


Ir was towards the end of the Christmas holi- 
days, and the Principal of Crofton House sat in 
her own private study, bending thoughtfully 
over two letters which had just arrived. 

One of the letters was the recommendation of 
an English governess, whose age appeared from 
that letter to be the only thing against her. 
She was barely twenty-one, but she had great 
abilities highly developed, was skilful in teach- 
ing, a strict disciplinarian, and grave in her 
ways. | 

‘‘And we must hope,” murmured the Prin- 
cipal, as she decided to engage her, “that tact 
will make amends for youth, and self-control 
temper inexperienced strictness.” 
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Unfortunately this hope proved vain. 

“Guard yourself. Oh! my daughter, guard 
that temper of yours. In trying to conquer 
others strive to conquer yourself,” murmured a 
mother lovingly, as she anxiously bid her 
daughter good-bye. | 

And, in reply to the earnest admonition, the 
new English governess for Crofton House gave 
her widowed mother a cold kiss, and with a cool 
“I daresay I shall do my duty,” she too said 
good-bye, and set out for her new post. 

The mother turned back into her home, pray- 
ing, with hot tears, that it would please God to 
soften her child’s stubborn heart, and to guide 
her into the paths of peace. 

The other letter which on that winter’s morn- 
ing had called an extra shade of thoughtfulness 
into the Principal's pleasant, truthful-looking 
face was from tle parents of an only child 
and proposed new pupil. 

- In writing of her the mother said: “Our 
Helen has been brought up so differently from 
most girls, that I fear she may appear to you in 
some respects almost eccentric. And | cannot 
deny that we have very greatly indulged her. 
She has been the queen in her own home, and is 
very high-spirited. But she is singularly geue- 
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rous-hearted and frank, and easily led by kind- 
ness. She is also the sunshine of her home, and 
I do think that even the well-known pleasant 
atmosphere of Crofton House would gain in 
brightness by her joyous merriment.” 

Crofton House was so noted for its high moral 
tone, for its girls’ bright faces, brave bearing, 
and well-developed minds, that its gifted and 
highly esteemed Principal had never any trouble 
to fill vacancies, as Mrs. Edison well knew when 
she absolutely pleaded for her child’s admission ; 

and, even as it was, Miss Crofton hesitated some 
time before she answered the letter. 

But she had seen and liked the parents; she 
had seen the bright, handsome girl herself; and 
the end of the matter was that she engaged the 
strict disciplinarian, and she accepted the high- 
spirited pupil. 

The combination proved rather troublesome. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEW PUPIL. 


“Ciara BoswE.x, Sybil Pinckney, and all of 
you, I bring you another companion,” said Miss 
Crofton, one rainy Wednesday afternoon at the 
beginning of February, as she threw open the 
door of the largest class-room and ushered in a 
tall slim girl of about fourteen. 

The two eldest girls, who had been thus ad- 
dressed by name, came forward, and with a few 
more words of mutual pleasant introduction, and 
with a nod and smile of encouragement to old 
pupils and new to make friends with each 
other, the Principal left the room, and for a few 
moments she seemed to have taken the gencral 
power of speech with her. 

Thirty pairs of eyes looked at the stranger, 
and the stranger’s one pair looked back at them 
with glances that greatly puzzled her new com- 
panions. None of them could decide whether 
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those glances were merry or grave. At last 
Miss Pinckney said in soft, half-shy tones— 

“Will you tell us your name, please? Miss 
Crofton forgot to do so.” 

The stranger’s lips parted with a smile, and 
the expression of the bright, dark eyes was 
unmistakable now, as she came a step or two 
farther into the room, and answered with a 
quickness which startled her hearers, and at the 
same time banished their timidity :— 

“I was just wondering who would speak 
first. My name is Helen Edison, otherwise 
called Topsy, in polite allusion to my head. I 
tried yesterday the effect of a whole pot of 
warranted prize-medal best bear’s grease on it, 
but you see it hasn’t made very much difference 
unfortunately; and mamma scouted my pro- 
posal to buy a smooth flaxen wig to make my 
first appearance in.” 

“Did you really want to wear a wig?” asked 
a fair, golden-haired child, looking up with big 
wondering eyes at the olive, oval face before 
her. She added gravely, “I think your great 
heap of little black curls must be much prettier 
than a wig would be. Don’t you?” 

“No, indeed. I’d rather have the lankiest 
of long lank carrots. I tried the effect of some 
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thin slices of real carrots one day in a charade, 
and found the transformation in my appearance 
quite wonderful.” 

“T should think so,” said roundabout, rosy- 
cheeked Milly Wilmot, with a laugh, in which . 
most of the others joined. 

“What a queer girl you must be!” 

“Oh! very queer,’ was the calm, grave 
answer. ‘Youll soon see how queer when 
you've asked the regulation string of questions.” 

“The what!” exclaimed a chorus of voices, 

“Why, the regulation string of questions, to 
be sure. I know exactly what they are. I've 
read about them ever so often. I’m a new 
girl, and you are all old girls, and so of course 
you begin by asking me, ‘Is your father a 
chimney-sweep or oe | 

“Oh! how can yeu!” in chorus from most 
of the wide-eyed listeners, while Clara Boswell 
looked indignant, and two or three exclaimed, 
laughing, “Oh! don’t stop. Do go on. What 
do we ask next ?” 

“Well, let me think. Ah! to be sure. 
Next you ask me if I am older than I look, or 
if I look older than I am; and I answer, ‘ That 
depends upon individual opinion.’ Then you 
naturally want to know whether my woollyish 
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black hair proves me a Hottentot or a Zulu; 
and whether my father keeps a carriage; and 
if my mother has a lady's-maid; and if the 
doctor has ordered that I am to have extras for 
breakfast ; and whether I shall have a hamper 
once a month. There! I can’t remember any- 
thing more; but I know there are lots of other 
things you want to know. Do ask me some of 
them, please. I am in one of my polite moods 
to-day ; to-morrow I may be quite different, 
and not at all nice to questioners ; so do please 
ask me what you like now.” 

“Well, in the first place,” exclaimed Milly 
Wilmot, “do pray tell us where in the world 
you come from—from Robinson Crusoe’s island, 
or where? For you are quite different from the 
rest of us, I’m sure.” 

“Am I really? Mamma said she was afraid 
I should be. But all the same, I had no such 
fortune as Crusoe,’ was the regretful auswer ; 
‘although I might have been ‘ Leila on the 
Island’ over again ; for there was a great storm 
at sea seven years ago when we all came over 
from India.” 

“Oh dear, how funny!” murmured that 
golden-haired little Rosa Bell. ‘Then your 
father was an Indian, I suppose ?” 
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‘‘A what!” cried the new pupil, her cheeks 
flushing hotly for a moment. The next instant 
common sense returned to her, and her face cleared 
as suddenly as it had clouded. Throwing her 
arms about the child, she danced with her round 
the room to the accompaniment of her own 
rippling peals of laughter. 

“But what is the matter? What have I 
sald?” asked Rosie. ‘‘ You did say your father 
was an Indian, or a Zulu, didn’t you ?” 

“Not exactly, you very small finisher. My 
father was a commissioner, if you know what — 
‘that means; something rather high up, with a 
lot of hard work and looking after other people 
to do, and a great deal of anxiety ; and now he is 
done with India for good and all, and he’s a great 
deal older than mamma, and a good deal older 
than I am, and—but wait a minute. What 
capital balancing chairs you have here! I do 
like chairs that won't topple over the instant you 
try to sit on their backs. Now this,” suiting her 
actions to her words, ‘‘is quite deliciously safe 
and comfortable.” 

Whether Miss Helen Edison looked really safe. 
and comfortable was a matter, as she would her- 
self have said, that depended upon individual 
opinion, but she certainly looked very contented 
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as she sat perched on the top back-rail of one 
of the heavy, old-fashioned chairs, with her feet 
patting up and down on the seat, and converting 
her throne into a see-saw. Once the chair tipped 
back over-far, and Rosa Bell caught at it hastily 
with her hands with a little cry of fear. 

“Thanks,” said the new pupil, calmly; “ but 
pray don't be frightened for me. I always sit on 
_ the backs of chairs, and there’s no fear for my 
neck, for I wear very stiff collars on purpose to 
guard it. But, while I think of it,” turning to 
the others, “‘ how comes this little mite of a long- 
curled thing amongst all us finishers ?” 

Rose answered for herself quickly. 

“ Because my papa and mamma are in India 
too. And Miss Crofton let me come here with 
my sister, so that I should not have to be some- 
where all alone.” 

Oh! I see, My sister and the world, and 
the rest all desert island. Where is this wonder- 
ful sister who is the only person who prevents 
your being all alone ?” 

‘She is in the study learning her lessons. 
She's always learning lessons,” with a little sigh ; 
and Rose went off to join her, as the new pupil 
remarked— 

“Dear me! What a pleasing contrast she 
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and I will make. When mamma introduced me 
to Miss Crofton just now, she said gently, “ My 
Helen has good abilities, but a slight want of 
application! And you can’t think how wonder- 
fully true those last words were, at least about 
lessons. But I’ve tremendous applicaticn about 
some things.” 

‘“‘ About learning how to sit on the backs of 
chairs, you mean, for instance?” asked Milly 
Wilmot. 

“Just so. You see- my father always wished 
I'd been a boy, so as I am fonder of him than of 
all the rest of the world put together, excepting 
mamma, I have done my best to please him in 
my manners and customs.” 

‘And of course he has been pleased at having 
a sort of tomboy daughter ? ” 

“‘ Well—no—I can’t say he has, unfortunately. 
But, then, as King Lear's daughters say, ‘How 
hard it is to have a thankless pa’ !” 

“Fancy quoting Shakespeare!” exclaimed 
Milly. ‘I’ve never read a line of him.” | 

“Fancy misquoting Shakespeare!” said a 
classical-faced companion, looking up from a 
volume of Tennyson’s out of which she was 
learning the ‘May Queen” for her elocution 
lesson. Shaking her shapely little head at the 
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irreverence, she once more bent it over ‘the 
poem, while the misquoter continued— 

“But then, thinking of application, there is 
another thing. Did you ever, any of you, try 
how difficult it is to make yourself look abso- 
lutely stupid? It took mea whole week’s tre- 
mendously hard practice before I could do it. 
But I have succeeded at last. Application met 
with its full reward. Just see if you don't 
think so?” 

The new pupil had scarcely asked her question 
when there was a general start and exclamation. 
The transformation in the brilliant young face, 
a minute ago sparkling with intelligence, was 
marvellous. 

The expression now was one of weak, pitiful 
helplessness ; the lustre of life seemed to have 
faded away beyond recall, and the look in the 
eyes was strained and dreary as she turned them 
slowly from one to another, and muttered, “I 
don’t think the masters and governesses will 
expect very good lessons from me, will they ?” 

As she spoke, Clara Boswell, Sybil Pinckney, 
and two or three others turned and walked 
away. The rest greeted her questions with a 
_ suppressed titter, which continued and increased 


as the stranger, still maintaining her most dismal 
B 
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aspect, began to imitate the repetition of a lesson 
in a mumbling, uncertain tone. 

“Augustus and Elizabeth were both great 
men—lI mean, Augustus was a man, and—the 
_ population in the time of Elizabeth was Augustus 
—at least———” 

And then, with an instantaneous change to 
an expression of most grave and sober sense, 
the incoherent repetition gave way to the follow- 
ing entreaty, uttered in a tone of quiet, pathetic 
reproach— | 

‘Girls, girls, don’t giggle! It 1s so unlady- 
like. Whatever else you do, let me implore you 
not to giggle.” | 

For some seconds the giggling was worse than 
before, as the young Mentor shook her grave, 
curly head with an air of pitying sadness for her 
companions levity. But, piercing through the 
sounds of merriment, at length a hard, dry 
cough was heard approaching the room, and 
Clara Boswell flew back to the group gathered 
about the chair throne, exclaiming in a voice 
choked with strong emotion— 

“Surely you are going to leave off this crucl 
nonsense now, and don’t mean to wound poor 
Josephine for the sake of a stranger we know 
nothing about ?”’ 
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“If I am the stranger you mean,” remarked 
Miss Helen Edison calmly, “I think you are 
most unfair after all I have given you in the way 
- of personal information; and as for poor Jose- 
phine, whoever she may be, if her sense of the 
proprieties is so strong as to be wounded by 
hearing us laugh and seeing me sitting on the 
back of a chair, the sooner it is wounded the 
better, I decide.” 

“No, no, it's not that, though ; it's not that. 
Clara is right, you will see. We ought not to 
have laughed,” said Milly Wilmot quickly, in 
contrite tones and with flushed cheeks. 

The new pupil looked round her, and saw 
that most of her companions’. faces began to 
give more or less evidence of penitence or 
shame. 

The next moment the door opened, and little 
blooming Rosa Bell reappeared hand in hand 
with a very tall, thin, almost white-haired girl of 
about seventeen. The pale careworn face and 
stooping shoulders gave the impression of a poor, 
half-starved seamstress just emerging from her 
close ill-lighted garret to carry home the needle- 
work by which she earned her miserable food 
and shelter. The lustreless look which Helen 
Edison had conjured up for a few minutes’ fun 
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was an abiding reality on the face of Rosa’s 
sister. 

Instinctively the air of merry defiance dropped 
away from the new pupil, and she slipped quickly 
and quietly down from her perch as the golden- 
haired child came forward with her companion. 
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CHAPTER III. 


POOR JOSEPHINE. 





“Miss Eppy——,” began Rosa, and stopped. 
“‘T forget what you said your name was ?” 

‘Helen Edison.” 

“Oh yes. Then please, Miss Edison, this is 
Josephine; and she is the only one,” added the 
child, with a tone of affectionate pride, “ who is 
allowed to sit in the study alone when she likes 
to work. She is the oldest of us all here.” 

“Pray don’t remember that,” said the elder 
sister quickly, and for the first time raising her 
sorrowful-looking eyes. ‘Try to think that I 
am the youngest here, younger even than Rosie, 
and you won’t despise me so much. Rose says 
you are very clever, she expects, and I am stupid 
—so stupid.” 

“Are you? Then I expect I shall find I like 
stupid people,” was the instant answer. ‘“ You 
look very kind. If I crack my head or cut my 
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fingers off, ’'d rather come to you than to any 
one else here, I believe, to get mended.” 

An eager, startled look of wonder appeared 
suddenly in the school-girl’s sad eyes, such a look 
as not even her companions of two or three 
years’ standing had ever seen before. It seemed 
as though light had suddenly been shown to her 
where all had hitherto been dark. And it was 
even so. Pity she was accustomed to. Forbear- 
ance had been her portion from others ever since 
she came to school, This was the first time that 
any one had even hinted at the possibility of 
turning to her, under any circumstances whatever, 
for help or comfort. A new sun had suddenly 
flashed its light into her life. She might be of 
_ use instead of useless. Books were not the only 
path, after all, to esteem. 

The new pupil’s first half-hour: at school had 
not been lost. 

Ten minutes later Milly Wilmot drew her 
away with her to the farther end of the room, 
and whispered, “It was very kind of you to say 
that to poor Josephine about going to her if you 
hurt yourself, and you really must be clever to 
have thought of it. But, of course, you did not 
mean it?” 

‘It would not have been very kind of me to 
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say it if I didn’t,” retorted Helen Edison indig- 
nantly. ‘And I don’t know what school-girls 
may do, as I have never been one before, but 
girls at home are taught not to tell stories.” 

“And so are girls at school,” said Milly, in — 
her turn half indignant, but she was of too light 
and careless a nature to take such a reproof 
much to heart, and, whatever faults she might 
have, she had at any rate the virtue of good 
temper, and very soon added— 

‘‘But you must confess that I had some 
reason for thinking you were not in earnest, 
when you said you would get Josephine Bell to 
do anything for you. You must be able to see 
with half an eye, even though you are a new 
girl, that she is quite mght, poor thing, in saying 
she is awfully stupid. Indeed, stupid is hardly 
the word for it.” 

“No. Fear would be a much better one,’ 
was the quiet answer. 

Milly Wilmot turned and stared at - com- 
panion. ‘‘What do you mean? If you sup- 
pose that Miss Crofton herself frightens her, or 
lets any one else be cruel, you are very much 
mistaken. And you have seen already how all © 
the elder girls look out for her and take care of 
her. There isn’t one of even the hardest of us 
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that does not pity her tremendously for being 
so wretchedly stupid.” 

“And between you, you have .made her 
wretchedly afraid of your pity, and afraid of 
having always to be pitied. And just because 
she cannot learn a lot of lessons so quickly as 
most people! My father once said, when some 
friends were talking of people like that, that 
God had given a great many good gifts to men, 
and the least of them all, in his opinion, was the 
power to learn a great heap of lessons out of 
books.” 

‘And what did he think was the greatest of 
them ?” | 7 

“The grandest of them all, he said, was the 
power to see the best qualities of others.” 

There was a slight pause; and then, with a 
quick change of tone and expression, Miss Nellie 
gave her companion’s arm a little pinch, and 
muttered, ‘‘ To save you trouble, I may as well 
tell you that my prime virtue is a singular 
skill in mischief; and as yours, I am sure, is a 
laudable love of fun, I hope we shall be good 
friends.” 

Milly looked up with eager delight at the 
suggestion. As a rule, new girls had to wait 
to be chosen, but there was something about ~ 
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this new girl, her handsome face with its keen 
bright eyes, her daring, her merry impudence, 
and her dignified self-assertion, that made it 
appear quite fitting that she should usurp the 
right of choice. Milly Wilmot felt that a 
distinction had been conferred upon her accord- 
ingly, and earnestly declared that, as far as she 
was concerned, she was sure they would hence- 
forth be quite inseparable. 

“We can walk together, you know, and 
learn together, and sit together,” exclaimed 
Milly, rapidly enumerating the privileges and 
pleasures, according to her ideas, of a real 
school friendship. “ And we can talk together, 
and 7 

‘And eat together out of one plate, like two 
cats,” interrupted Helen Edison. “I hope I 
eat quickest. If I don’t, Pll soon learn. I learn 
all those useful sorts of things very easily.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
‘“TOPSY”’ AND THE JUNIOR GOVERNESS. 


A youne lady, small and neat in appearance, 
of a paleness and gravity that made her look 
two or three years older than she was, and with 
a mass of brown hair arranged in the very 
tightest and smoothest of bands. Such was 
Miss Rowe outwardly, and her deliberate, eve.i- 
toned voice was in exact correspondence to her 
appearance, as she stood before Helen Kdison, 
and with a slight bow said formally— 

“IT have the pleasure of seeing our new pupil, 
I believe? I am sorry that I have forgotten 
your name.” 

‘‘And yet,” said Helen in her clear, ringing 
voice, and with its very calmest tones, that well 
matched her questioner’s,—‘“ and yet the one I 
go by is such a very easy one to remember if 
you have ever read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin!’ If 
you haven't, I'll : 
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“Have not,” interrupted the governess quietly, 
and with raised eyebrows. 

“Oh yes, thank you. Of course. Only 
that takes so long to say, doesn’t it? and I 
didn’t—I mean did not and does not—like to 
keep you waiting.” 

There was a titter from the other end of the 
schoolroom, and a frown took the place of the 
flicker of a smile that for one instant had 
gleamed over Miss Rowe’s face at the peculiar 
effect produced by the new pupil's self-cor- 
rections. She said more deliberately than 
before— 

‘You are very considerate ; but perhaps you 
will show more regard for my time if you 
answer my question at once, instead of entering 
upon other matters.” 

Miss Edison’s lower jaw dropped slightly and 
her eyelids drooped. A general air of timid 
dejection came over her as she repeated with 
hesitation—‘‘ Question—your question! About 
‘haven’t,’ was it ?” 

Some of the listeners in the distance were 
suddenly seized with very bad colds, and the 
English governess looked quickly round, and 
then back at the young stranger, who was 
nervously plucking at her fine India-worked 
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pocket-handkerchief, and looking the picture of 
half-idiotic misery. 

Miss Rowe glared at her fiercely, and then 
mentally glared at herself for wasting fierceness 
upon such a worthless object. Her stock of 
respect and patience for clever girls was small 
enough ; for stupid ones and ignorant ones she 
had an utter, overbearing contempt. Having 
anything to do with them wearied her unspeak- 
ably. She almost groaned as she said—‘ My 
question had nothing to do with your slipshod 
way of speaking. I asked you your name. I[ 
suppose you have not forgotten it?” 

“Oh no,” with an innocently infantile look of 
glee, “I have not forgotten that. It’s so nice 
and short. It’s Topsy.” 

“Tt is what?” 

“Topsy. ‘Specs I growed,’ in ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ you know. Papa says it suits me nicely. 
He always calls me that.” 

‘Your father ought——’” began Miss Rowe, 
and then she checked herself abruptly, and 
turned away from her new charge with a heavy 
heart and a frowning countenance. Fortunately 
the tea-bell rang, and Milly Wilmot flew back 
to her latest friend to show her the way to the 
dining-hall, and to murmur an astonished ques- 
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tion as to how she dared act in such a manner 
towards Miss Rowe. Helen Edison threw her arms 
round her waist, and having held her back until 
pupils and governesses had all streamed off, she 
broke into a peal of silvery laughter, and whirled 
her companion round the room in a mad waltz. 

‘“‘ My dears, the tea is ready,” suid a pleasant 
voice unexpectedly at the door, and in a tone of 
surprise. The dance came to an abrupt end, 
and, blushing deeply, Milly began— 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Crofton, I 

But the new pupil ran forward and broke in 
upon the apologies with a frank fearless— 

“Oh, please, I hope you don’t mind. But I 
am so glad to find that I am almost sure I shall 
like being here, and I generally dance when I 
am happy.” 

A gratified smile brightened the schoolmis- 
tress’s face, and the mild tone of rebuke was 
exchanged for a cheerful, “Then I hope, my 
dear, that I shall very often see you dancing. 
But run away to the dining-hall now, for if you 
have as healthy an appetite as you should have, 
you will not feel much inclined to dance when 
the tea is waiting.” 

Milly Wilmot, at any rate, needed no second 
bidding, and with a sigh of relief she pulled 


” 
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her companion quickly with her out of the 
class-room and along the wide corridor. Half- 
way down it Helen made a resolute stop, and 
began to look about her. 

“What is it now? Do come on!” remon- 
strated Milly. ‘‘ We really are very late, and 
Miss Rowe would think nothing of giving the 
signal to rise from the table before we had 
eaten even our first slice, or of drawing such 
general attention to us that we could not eat 
in any comfort. And I am so hungry.” 

“ All right; so I am, too, so don’t be afraid. 
I’ve been a match for that bugbear of yours 
once to-day, and I daresay I shall manage the 
matter again. Where did that door in the 
archway that I stopped at lead to?” 

“Forbidden premises, I can tell you. It 1s 
the entrance to the governesses’ own private 
sitting-room. But———” as she opened the door 
of the dining-hall, and looked quickly at the 
long table occupying its centre—‘ I pity you,” 
in a whisper. “ Miss Rowe has actually had 
the barbarity to keep you a place next her. 
It’s too bad for the first night.” 

“Too bad! nonsense !” was the low, laughing 
answer. “I feel truly grateful for the honour 
done me.” | 
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“T only hope you may feel as grateful two 
minutes hence,” was the equally low reply, as 
Milly hastily passed to her own chair, and left 
the new pupil to make her way alone to the 
head of the table, to the only seat still remain- 
ing unoccupied. 

The French and German governesses had 
their places at either side, but as the senior 
English governess, owing to illness, had not yet 
returned from her Christmas holiday, Miss Rowe 
was the presiding genius, and took good care 
to make her presence felt. Milly Wilmot gene- 
rally indulged in vigorous moanings over her 
own shortness, but on such occasions as the 
present she was far from envying Clara Boswell, 
poor Josephine, or the new pupil their height, 
and she slipped in between her two table com- 
panions with very unusual silence and want of 
commotion. Meantime Miss Nellie nodded a 
smiling return to Miss Rowe's peremptory invi- 
tation to come up beside her, and as she sat 
down she asked brightly— 

“Do you like dancing, Miss Rowe? I do. 
We have been having a little dance just now, 
Miss Wilmot and I; it was such fun.” 

“ Fun for which your companion will unfor- 
tunately have to pay a fine,” was the slow- 
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spoken reply. ‘“ You escape because it is your 
first day here; but I have never before known 
a quite new pupil disobey the rules, or lead a 
companion into disgrace. You are a fresh and 
unpleasant experience for me, Miss Edison.” 

A pair of shining brown eyes were turned up 
to Miss Rowe's steel-grey ones with a wide- 
open, innocently surprised looking stare, and 
that specially clear, soft voice ) said with calm 
distinctness— 

“J am very sorry, | am sure, ma'am. But 
what a funny school this must be. The very 
head of the school herself saw us dancing, and 
said she was quite pleased, and kept us to have 
a little talk, and now you tell us that we are to 
be fined for staying to listen to her Is that 
always the way things go here?” 

For a moment the junior English governess 
was nearly losing outward control, as well as 
inward command over her temper. She found 
those innocent-looking bright eyes and that 
musical voice most intensely exasperating, and 
she had to swallow down nearly a cupful of tea 
before she could steady her voice to say shortly— 

“If Miss Crofton countenanced your want of 
punctuality, of course there is no more to be 
said, But even under such circumstances young 
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ladies, who have been educated as such, would 
have offered some apology for being late.” 

“Oh yes, of course. And so I meant to, 
really ; only you see the thoughts of dancing 
put it out of my head for the minute. I do beg 
your pardon, but please may I have another 
piece of sugar in my tea? The doctor says that 
sugar is good for me.” 

“Did the doctor also say that chattering was 
good for you?” was the cold reply. But the 
new pupil was apparently not easily frozen. 
She greeted this question with a laughine— 

“T don’t fancy the doctor has ever thought 
to give any opinion on the subject. Though 
papa often says that he is sure it comes as 
natural to me as to a magpie.” 

“So I should think. But as we have not 
yet learned to be as fond of the sound of your 
Voice a8 you seem to be yourself, you will oblige 
me by being silent for the next five minutes, 
and eating your bread-and-butter. I shall ring 
for leaving the table at the end of that time.” 

To show that she intended to keep her word, 
Miss Rowe detached her watch from the chain, 
and laid it beside her on the table. Miss Edison 
munched away quietly at her bread-and-butter 
with the calmness of a young lady who has the 

C 
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whole evening before ler for her meal. She 
finished her first piece of bread-and-butter just as 
the five minutes cume to an end, and the governess 
laid her hand upon the top of the small table-bell 
standing amongst the tea things on the tray. 

But there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip, and so there is sometimes a hindrance 
to the sounding of a bell; even though the hand 
be already on it. Before Miss Rowe could press 
_ down the brass knob she was startled into with- 
drawing her fingers by an eager, agitated ex- 
clamation— 

“Please is the silence time up? May I 
speak now ?” 

“Have you anything worth saying?” was 
the angry reply. ‘‘ What is the matter?” more 
anxiously, seeing the new pupil's eyes fixed very 
intently upon herself. ‘Do you hear? what is 
the matter? Is there anything on me?” 

‘Yes. I have been watching it crawling up, 
only you said I must not speak, so I could not 
tell you. The nasty thing is on your shoulder 
now—near your - 

Miss Rowe's one known moral weakness was 
a loathing for creepy-crawlys of any and every 
description, and consequently the old pupils 
were no more surprised than was the astute 
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young new one when the governess bounded up 
from her chair, almost shneking— 

‘Near what? Where is it? What is it? 
Take it off, take it off!” 

Every one jumped up, every one gathered 
round. 

“Qh, it’s a slug, its a slug!” screamed one 
girl after another. 

‘¢ Ah—h—h!” ghrieked Miss Rowe, “then 
take it off, take it off, take it off !” 

In her abject misery her voice for once de- 
scended from imperious command to entreaty. 
But the girls looked, and shivered, and gathered 
up their upper lips with sympathetic disgust and 
—did nothing. The new pupil calmly stretched 
forth her slender fingers at last. 

“ Stand still, please, a moment.” 

The governess managed to command herself 
sufficiently to obey, and in an instant she was 
free from her unwelcome ornament, and the 
slimy little insect was between Helen Edison's 
left thumb and finger. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Rowe, striving to 
speak with some degree of graciousness to her 
deliverer, who stood demurely eyeing her cap- 
tive, and busily thinking the while. She looked 
up quickly when she was thanked. 
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“Oh, it is nothing to me, thank you. I don’t 
mind them ; but | should think that any of you | 
who don’t like slugs had better go out into the 
garden and shake yourselves. Where one has 
come there are generally more.” 

Tranquilly as that little piece of information 
was given, it was not so tranquilly received. 
There was a universal stampede, and in less than 
a quarter of a minute Miss Nellie, the slug, and 
—the bread-and-butter, were left alone. The 
slug was soon disposed of, and then the young 
lady seated herself comfortably, pocketed a good- 
sized piece of bread, took two slices of bread-and- 
butter on her plate, tilted back her chair, put 
her prettily-slippered little feet upon the ledge 
of another, and peacefully finished the meal that 
Miss Rowe had threatened to cut so short. 

“Won't you have a little more tea now to 
finish with?” asked a timid voice. And, turn- 
ing her head quickly round, Helen met the sad 
eyes of poor Josephine, and her own instantly 
softened. 

“Have you been here all the time?” she 
asked wonderingly. _ 

“Oh no! [ran out with all the others. But 
[ don’t think I am really afraid of things that 
cannot hurt, and I came back to ask you not to 
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kill the poor little creature, or, if you thought 
you must, to do it as quickly as you could.” 

‘And were you satisfied with what I did?” 
asked Nellie, with a keen glance at her com- 
panion. She was evidently, for some reason or 
other, greatly contented when Josephine answered 
that she had returned too late to see the fate of 
the insect. 

“You were only in time, then, to see me 
enjoying myself,” said Nellie laughing; ‘and 
now that you have reminded me of it, I think 
that I really am thirsty enough to like a little 
more tea to finish up with.” 

“May I pour it out for you ?” 

“No, thank you. You might get scalded, or 
scolded, you know.” 

“‘ But so may you, I am afraid, and I should 
like to spare you, if you will only let me.” 

Nellie looked- at the wan, pale girl with a 
tender, beautiful light in the dark eyes that 
could be so brimful of mischief, and putting her 
arm round her as she stood beside her chair, she 
laid her head against her and said gratefully— 
“You may be quite certain that when I really 
want to be spared, or helped out of trouble, I 
will come to you. But just now I think I shall 
rather enjoy to see what a little scolding and 
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bother will be like. You must know I have 
never yet had any in my life, and I am quite 
hoping for some here by way of fun,’ said Helen, 
calmly, as she sweetened her tea very much 
indeed according to her own taste, drank it with 
much satisfaction, and then, before J osephine 
could stop her, gave four vigorous pressures to 
the bell, whose loud ting—ting—ting—ting 
seemed to ring out with something of defiance. 
At any rate Miss Rowe thought so, as the 
sounds met her ears even in the garden. She 
rushed in to discover what unauthorised fingers 
had had the audacity to touch that bell. 

‘*The school shall be searched,” she exclaimed, 
“to discover who has been guilty of such im- 
pertinence.” 

But no searching was required. Quietly seated 
in the dining-hall sat Miss Helen Edison, and 
when the breathless governess paused momen- 
tarily in the doorway, to master her wrath suffi- 
ciently to speak, Miss Nellie rose and came 
towards her with a sweet smile, saying meekly, 
as she slipped the piece of bread from her own 
pocket to Milly’s— 

“T suppose I did right to ring the bell? You 
were about to ring it, I know, when I disturbed 
you about the slug, so I thought you might like 
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me to attend to the matter, as it was forgotten 
through my fault.” 

A sound very like a snort was the only answer 
vouchsafed to this gently-spoken little speech, 
and then Miss Rowe turned round abruptly and 
went off to her own room. She left all further 
supervision for that night to her colleagues and 
Miss Crofton. The new pupil and the slug 
combined had been too much for her. Quiet 
and a night's rest were absolutely necessary to 
restore the young governess’s shaken self-control. 
Something else might have helped her more 
effectually, but of that she had, as yet, no prac- 
tical understanding. Her mother prayed for 
her, but she did not pray for herself. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HER CHIEF ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


“Your education appears to me to have been 
hitherto most irregular, Miss Edison.” 

‘‘ Most irregular,” assented Miss Edison, with 
a grave shake of her head. ‘ Papa says it is only 
to be compared to a geological fault. Upheavals 
where you wouldn’t——” 

“ Wou 7” 

“Ah, of course, I had forgotten again, but I 
know what you are going to say. Would not 
look for them, and depressions where they ought 
not to be expected. Perhaps you won’t mind 
my just telling you that when papa says that 
he always says ‘wouldn't.’ I’ve noticed that 
particularly, whatever other changes he may 
make in the words.” 

Miss Rowe looked sharply at the new pupil. 
Could she be daring to make fun of her? But 

no. ‘That was impossible, and the young lady’s 
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face bore the innocently grave expression of a 
child really wishing to give a curious piece of 
information. 

“You are dreadfully stupid in some things,” 
said the governess shortly; while the pupil 
with an absent air tied two loose knots in her 
pocket-handkerchief corners, inserted her slender 
white forefinger and thumb in them, “ parson 
and clerk” fashion, and began solemnly bobbing 
them at each other, the more important thumb 
wagging its pointed turban in a most impressive 
and imperative manner at “poor me,” as Miss 
Helen murmuringly addressed her forefinger. 

Helen Edison, the new pupil, was undergoing 
an examination by Miss Rowe as to her attain- 
ments, before having her place apportioned to 
her in the classes. In the ordinary course of 
events this examination would have been under- 
taken by the senior English governess, but, as 
has been already mentioned, that lady was absent 
through illness, and her energetic junior had to 
fulfil double duties, not only now but through- 
out nearly the whole of the term, with some 
help from the foreign governesses and the Prin- 
cipal herself. 

It was so highly satisfactory to the young 
governess’s pride, and love of dominion, to be 
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thus paramount in the schoolrooms that she 
cared very little for the extra work and responsi- 
bility thrown on her shoulders, and, to do her 
justice, it must be confessed that during the 
three weeks that passed between the commence- 
ment of the Easter term and the advent of Miss 
Edison, the Principal had been more than 
satisfied both with her teaching and discipline. 
The generally mild sway at Crofton House 
easily tempered any little extra sternness. 

But Miss Nellie made her appearance on the 
scene, and, as the complaisant doctor said to the 
patient who dismally announced that he ate 
well, and slept well, and felt well, “‘ Nous allons 
changer tout cela.” | 

Even sensible, hopeful-tempered Miss Crofton 
herself had said to her sister-in-law the day 
before Helen Edison arrived, “Do you know I 
really feel almost frightened? Everything has 
been going on so smoothly.” 

And young Mrs. Crofton laughed more merrily 
than she had done for a long time. But if she 
could have seen a few weeks into the future she 
might have looked grave enough. ‘Even if she 
could have been a spectator of that examination 
of the new pupil by the thin-lipped governess, 
her merriment would have been checked. 
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Whilst we have been giving these few words 
of explanation Miss Rowe has been bending 
over a small manuscript book, containing some 
notes she had jotted down as a guide to her in 
the present task. How the pupil was employ- 
ing herself you know. Miss Rowe having at 
length decided on what branch of learning she 
would next question the enigmatical girl before 
her, began with thoughtful deliberation to raise 
her head. But it went up with a jerk as her 
eyes fell upon Helen Edison’s knotted-up fingers, 
while at the same moment a sepulchral voice 
asked— 

“Who married the king of the Cannibal 
Islands, and was she his first wife ?” 

“Dunno,” was the squeaked out answer. 

“Then youll be swallowed,” was the reply. 
And accordingly, by the help of the other three 
fingers, it was swallowed, just as the spectator 
of the tragic end of this little play in one act 
recovered presence of mind and breath to remark, 
in a tone of cold, withering sarcasm— 

“Tt is a pity, Miss Edison, that I did not 
know an hour ago that you took pleasure in 
those kind of amusements. We might both 
have been spared the trouble of this examina- 
tion, for I should presume that a share of Rosa 
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Bell’s lessons would best suit your tastes and 
intellect.” 

“I am afraid not,” said Helen, hastily pulling 
the knots of her handkerchief off her fingers, 
and putting the little mass of Indian cambric 
and embroidery into her pocket. “I don’t 
think I should like to share Rosie’s lessons, 
though they would be easy. I do so hate spell- 
ing and English grammar, you see.” 

“T sce nothing,” retorted Miss Rowe angrily, 
“but that you are very likely, I should say, to 
have to do very: many things you hate while 
you are here, if you do not take care what you 
are about. You inferred a few minutes since 
that, ignorant as you are of much that at your 
age you ought to know, there are some studies 
in which you consider yourself proficient. Pray 
what are they ?” 

“Well, for one,” said Helen, slowly thinking 
over her attainments—‘ for one there is French 
reading, and then, I think, history, and—but, 
oh!” with a sudden change to beaming anima- 
tion, and speaking with a rapidity there was no 
checking, “Oh, you know all my cleverness in 
these is nothing, absolutely nothing, to my 
cleverness in whistling and playing cricket. 
Papa says no boy could be more perfect in the 
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rules, and that I can hit a ball as well as Grace 
himself, barring his strength.” 

“ Doing what ?” exclaimed Miss Rowe, manag- 
ing at length to make her voice heard above the 
torrent of eager words. And at that moment 
the door opened, and the Principal came in to 
learn how the examination was progressing. 
She walked up to her new pupil, and passed 
her hand caressingly over the boyish-looking, 
curly head. 

‘What are you looking so bright about, my 
dear?” she asked kindly, but certainly with 
some surprise. 

Miss Nellie’s face flushed a little. “I was 
just telling Miss Rowe that papa says, with 
plenty of practice, I might make as good a 
cricketer as Dr. Grace, bar strength, and— 
and—” with a tiny mischievous quiver of the 
crimson lips, “I dont think she quite under- 
stands what ‘ bar strength’ means.” 

Miss Crofton bit her own lips for a moment, 
and then broke into a laugh as she said, ‘“ No, 
missie, I don’t suppose she does. Miss Rowe 
has not the fancy that you have for boys’ pas- 
times, and she has been chiefly with girls all her 
life. But although she is not acquainted with 
boys’ expressions, she knows a very great deal: 
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more than I fear either she or I will ever be able 
to instil into this rough little head. I think I 
must take my turn now, at trying to find out 
whether there is anything at all in it already 
worth keeping there. If you please, Miss Rowe, 
will you kindly take the reading class in ‘the 
garden room, and leave Miss Edison to me.” 

“Gladly,” said the young governess, rising 
with a sigh of relief she did not care to stifle. 
She had not liked the new pupil when she first 
saw her yesterday, and she liked her still less 
now. ‘There was, in fact, nothing in common 
between them but strong will, and a love of 
ageravating those with whom they were not 
friendly. And in the aggravation given she 
had certainly received the worst of it that 
morning. 

Under the wise, geutle influence of Miss 
Crofton, Helen was like another girl. Instead 
of showing her poorest qualities, she began in- 
sensibly to display her best ones, and when 
Miss Crofton at length dismissed her they 
parted with mutual feelings of goodwill. 

“She will be a very pleasant acquisition, I 
believe, my dear Miss Rowe; but she will 
require a little tact in dealing with her,” said 
Miss Crofton an hour later. And Miss Rowe 
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drew back her head, and answered with a short 
laugh. 

‘‘T cannot say as to the tact, madam, but I 
should imagine she might try the far-famed 
patience of Job.” 

And then with a bow she went off to get 
ready for the morning walk, and Miss Crofton 
returned to her study with once more rather 
an anxious look on her face. Meantime Helen 
Edison was giving a lesson, instead of learning 
one. When the Principal ended the examina- 
tion she delivered her over to the German gover- 
ness, with instructions to sit and listen while the 
class was held. In an interval between explain- 
ing exercises and hearing repetitions, Fraulein 
Houpeland asked the demure young damsel 
beside her— 

«And has you, perhaps, learnt already 
some leetle ding this morning, since you are 
here ?” : 

‘‘Oh yes, Fraulein!” was the instant answer. 
“‘T have learnt a whole heap of things. One of 
them, the nicest, is that Miss Crofton is a brick, 
a regular brick.” 

A good many eyes were raised rather suddenly 
from their books at this announcement, and 
Miss Wilmot whispered, “Oh, dear me, how 
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dare you?” While Fraulein, opening her light- 
blue eyes to their roundest, exclaimed— 

“She is a breeg! What is den das? My 
English goes not so far.” 

“What a pity!” said Helen compassionately. 
“Tt is such a nice word, so expressive. Some 
people say ‘cheese’ for the same thing, but I 
don’t like it myself. But all really fashionable 
gentlemen say one or the other, so which would 
you prefer me to help you to remember? Shall 
it be cheese? I don’t like cheese, but if I did 
I expect I should call Miss Crofton a cheese, 
Se ” 

“Qh, you wouldn't,” exclaimed Milly Wilmot. 
“ At least, if you did, you would get banished to 
the attics, or, at any rate, sent to Coventry.” 

“And you would have to join me in that 
delectable region for talking of it,” retorted 
Helen, and then she added, ‘“‘ Never mind her, 
please, Fraulein; but next time you get the 
sweetest, crustiest bit of a beautiful new brick 
loaf, just put heaps of fresh butter on it, and 
then, while you are eating it, only consider if 
you can think of any one you know in the world 
who is half as nice. I can’t, excepting papa and 
mamma, and now, perhaps, Miss Crofton.” 


“And did you tell her to herself,” asked 
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Fraulein, now beginning to smile, “that she is 
a crusty, buttered breeg ?” 

** N—n—no, not buttered,” stammered Helen 
Edison, vainly struggling for composure; and 
then, as Milly Wilmot exclaimed— 

‘‘Nor ‘crusty,’ I hope,” she broke into a peal 
of wonderful laughter, that brought the tears 
into the eyes of the sensitive German. 

“Ah! It isjust so,” she murmured, “that I 
have dreamt the fairies laugh as they dance in 
our German forests.” | 

When the class was ended Fraulein kissed 
her new pupil, and sealed the commencement of 
a faithful friendship with a gift of chocolate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ‘QUIET CORNER.” 


Pd 


At Crofton House the hours of preparation for the 
next day’s classes were from five to six, and seven 
to eight, “and,” as Milly Wilmot informed her 
new friend more expressively than elegantly— 

“Any other little scrimmagy bits of time you 
can catch at in between.” 

A few minutes before five Miss Rowe came 
to Helen with three books in her hands, and 
seating herself she proceeded to point out the 
morrow’s lessons, adding— 

“ Although you have had nothing to do to- 
day but look about you, from the first thing 
to-morrow morning you will be expected to take 
your due part in the classes. And I advise you 
to choose out some quiet corner in which to 
prepare your tasks, for you seem to me more 
apt at learning to be unladylike than in acquir- 
ing useful information.” 


With that hard-spoken speech, which the 
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Principal would certainly have pronounced want- 
ing both in tact and Job’s patience, the English 
governess rose, without waiting for a reply, and 
left the pupil to her meditations. 

They were not amiable. 

Six hours ago Miss Crofton had told her new 
pupil that she half imagined she had suddenly 
got a rough-headed, mischievous laddie intro- 
duced into her quiet flock. But she had said so 
with such a tone and manner, above all, with 
such a feeling, that the rough-headed, mis- 
chievous maiden had laid her soft young cheek 
down on the schoolmistress's hand with an air 
of most sweet womanliness. 

Now, an accusation was brought against the 
new pupil of being apt to be unladylike, and the 
tone and manner, above all, the feeling with 
which the accusation was uttered, were such 
that the girl, who prided herself on her boyish 
accomplishments, felt insulted, and sat meditat- 
ing vengeance. It must be confessed that there 
was something very unboylike, unfortunately 
only too womanlike, in the touch of spite that 
had entered into her schemes of revenge. 

A quarter of an hour of the first preparation 
time had passed before Helen Edison stirred 
after Miss Rowe left her, or raised her flash- 
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ing wrathful eyes. At length Milly Wilmot 
whispered to her with good-natured anxiety— 

«You really had better begin to work. Even 
Miss Crofton gets angry if we don’t know our 
lessons, unless we are ill, or anything real of 
that sort comes in the way.” 

** All right,” said Helen, raising her face then 
with a grim little smile on it. “Tl know my 
lessons, never fear.” 

And so saying she gathered the books in her 
arms and got up from the table. 

“Where, are you going?” asked Milly in a 
tone of disappointment. | 

“To find a quiet corner,” was the short 
answer, with the same uncanny smile. 

And disregarding the beseeching looks that 
asked her to remain, she walked off to the other 
side of the room, and when Milly looked up 
again from her books, two minutes later, she had 
disappeared altogether. 

“Did you tell your new friend that none of 
the girls of our class are allowed to work out 
of this study ?” murmured pretty Rose Trew. 

“Of course I did,” answered Miss Milly rather 
snappishly. “You know I did. You heard me 
yourself, but you always do ask such stupid 
questions, Rose.” 
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“Well, you need not bite my head off, if I 
do,” said Rose tranquilly, “and I thought I 
might have misunderstood you as Miss Edison 
must have done, for I saw her leave the 
room with all her books in her hand just 
now.” 

‘Doesn't follow that she misunderstood me,” 
muttered Miss Wilmot sagely, and then, with a 
glance at the clock, she dropped her face into her 
hands and resolutely set herself to master some 
of those dreadful German rules, chiefly consisting 
of exceptions. 

For some while a profoundly diligent silence 
reioned in the room. It was broken at last 
abruptly. 

“Miss Edison, where are you?” suddenly 
exclaimed Miss Rowe. ‘‘ Where is Miss Edison, 
young ladies ? can any of you tell me?” 

“She has left this study,” said Rose Trew. 
“She went away some time ago.” 

“And where has she gone? Do you know?” 

“To find a quiet corner, she said,” answered 
Milly quickly, without lifting her face, and Miss 
Rowe was too far off to hear the accompanying 
giggle. 

“T think she has carried her books to her ' 
room,” said little Rosie, who had just come in 
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with her sister. ‘I met her in the south cor- 
ridor before I went to Josephine.” 

The governess started up with a half-uttered 
anery exclamation. But the outward signs of 
her wrath were stifled almost as soon as visible, 
and her voice was icily cool and calm when she 
said, moving towards the door the while— 

“As I am thankful to say that none of you 
have your new companion’s weak-minded, low- 
bred liking for breaking rules, and proving your- 
selves unworthy of confidence, [ trust that I may 
rely upon you to continue your studies in silence 
while I go in search of her.” 

A number of heads, moved with more or less 
of elegance according to the character of their 
owners, responded to this speech in the affirma- 
tive, and Miss Rowe departed. ‘The door had no 
sooner fairly closed behind her than Milly Wil- 
mot shut up her book with a bang, put her two 
elbows on the table, and said, defiantly— | 

“How dare she talk such rubbish! Low-bred, 
indeed! Why, she’s the beauty of the school! 
She’d be glad enough if she was only half as 
pretty, P’ll be bound.” 

“There were a good many ‘shes’ in that ele- 
gant speech of yours, I reckon,” said Dorothy 
Jackson, flicking up her pen. 
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“T guess there may have been, Miss Yankee, 
and I calculate that you'll have to pay a fine for 
that large black kiss in your exercise-book.” 

Dolly looked down, and a dismal “ Oh me!” 
followed her discovery of the great blot. The 
next five minutes were given up to the most 
delicate of painstaking efforts to remove all 
traces of it, for the devotion of any of her 
plentiful pocket-money to the payment of fines 
was Miss Dorothy Jackson's abhorrence. But, 
having thus easily routed one opponent, Milly 
had many other attacks upon her speech to 
answer, or to try to crush. As a specimen of 
her latter method of argument may be mentioned 
her retort of ‘Handsome is that handsome 
does,” to Susan Wing’s remark, that— 

“T am slightly puzzled to see what her beauty 
has to do with proving she is not ill-bred, Mill?” 

“Mill, but not -Mill’s logic,” murmured an 
unfortunate companion, who was vainly trying 
to keep her thoughts on her tasks, and away 
from the conversation, and when Milly Wilmot 
exclaimed, triumphantly— 

‘“‘ Handsome is that handsome does,” it was all 
up with the would-be student. She rushed into 
the fray. With a laugh she exclaimed— 

“Why, Mill, what are you thinking of to use 
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that proverb now? Don’t you see that it tells 
most absolutely against you? Miss Rowe says 
that Miss Edison’s conduct is the very reverse of 
handsome, consequently, according to you, she 
18 a 7 

“A fright,” said Dorothy Jackson sharply, still 
gazing at the doubtfully restored copy-book sheet. 

“Just so, Dolly dear, especially as she has been 
the cause of your risking a fine,” assented Milly 
sarcastically. And then she added, with a little 
yawn, ‘‘ But, oh dear! I’m a great deal too hungry 
to go on arguing. Ido hope they will be punc- 
tual with tea ; they were five minutes late yester- 
day. I wonder whether Miss Rowe has found 
Miss Edison, and what she is doing to her!” 

With that wonder she listlessly turned back — 
to her lessons, to the great comfort of her logical 
companion ; and we will satisfy our wonder by 
following the irritated governess to the south 
corridor, whither little Rosie’s information led 
her to wend her steps. She stood upon scant 
ceremony when she reached the room shared by 
Miss Edison with Clara Boswell and Milly Wilmot. 
Opening the door abruptly, she exclaimed— 

‘Miss Edison, I must desire that you return 
to the study ins——” 

She stopped short in her command. While 
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she had been speaking her eyes had made a> 
rapid survey of the room, and had failed to dis- 
cover any living audience but an impudent 
sparrow sitting on the window-sill, and uttering 
through the glass a shrill, ‘‘ Keep, keep.” 

It may have been a piece of vain advice to 
its own poor little self to keep warm, but Miss 
Rowe took it unconsciously as an impertinent 
recommendation to keep her temper, and hastily 
shut the door in the face of the counsellor, with 
not even the gift of a crumb as reward that 
bitter cold evening. 

Poor little bird: Poor young self-sufficient 
governess! We might add—Poor headstrong 
Nellie Edison! But, after all, it would be rather 
hard upon her to give her either pity or blame . 
for not having tried to cure a fault of which 
hitherto she has been hardly conscious. Her 
great love for her parents, and the great love 
lavished upon her by them, and by her devoted 
old nurse, have combined to make life flow too 
smoothly to bring out the dormant self-will and 
passionate temper. Maybe it is well for Nell 
that not too late she is to be roughly roused, that 
betimes she is to awake to a knowledge of her- 
self, and to know the stumbling-blocks that lie 
in her path heavenwards, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THAT SLUG AGAIN! 


Miss Rowe, having left her truant pupil’s bed- 
room, next sought her in the senior study, in 
the large class-room, the dining-hall, the music- 
room, the little study, the garden-room—that 
is to say, in every room on the ground floor, with 
the exception of the Principal’s private study, 
into which no one was allowed to intrude 
during that hour, which Miss Crofton devoted 
to answering her numerous letters. 

With every room entered, to no purpose, Miss 
Rowe’s irritation increased. At last the thought 
came to her that, perhaps, the aggravating new- 
comer had been hiding under one of the beds 
when she looked into the room, and enjoying 
the sight of her annoyance. With this suspicion 
she remounted the stairs, and once more turned 
into the south corridor. As her eyes fell on the 
door of the governesses’ private sitting-room she 


gave a slight sigh of envy as she thought of her 
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two companions, Mademoiselle |’Ermite and Frau- 
lein Houpelande, sitting there enjoying a little 
leisurely interval of rest and tranquillity. When 
she passed she heard cheerful voices within, and it 
occurred to her that she might at least ask those 
favoured coadjutors to aid in the present search. 

She turned back, and opened the door. 
Having made one step in she stood still, and 
put up her hand to her eyes for a moment, as 
though she imagined they had suddenly lost 
their power of correct sight. It may be con- 
fessed that she had some cause for her surprise. 

There, before her, seated comfortably on the 
little sofa, side by side with the good-tempered 
little German governess, was the missing pupil, 
Miss Helen Edison. A small table, drawn up 
conveniently before them, was covered with the 
young lady’s open ‘lesson-books. She looked 
up as the door opened, and, acknowledging Miss 
Rowe’s entrance with a smile, said, with calm 
cheerfulness— 

“What a pleasant little room this is! I am 
so glad I thought of coming here. Kind Fraulein 
has helped me to understand and learn my 
lessons beautifully.” 

Miss Rowe came a step farther into the 
room. | 
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“Tam simply astounded, Fraulein Houpelande, 
to find that you abet a pupil—a new pupil, but 
I already begin to fear a most wilful one—in 
breaking the Principal’s rules. I repeat, I am 
astounded ! 1” 

Poor Fraulein trembled visibly before her 

junior but very much more strong-minded fellow- 
teacher, as she answered, almost humbly — 
- “Ah! Miss Rowe, but truly, with your 
pardon, I think not Miss Crofton would be dis- 
pleased that for this one time I have given a 
couple words of help to this poor child so fresh 
from home. And, moreover, she came pleading 
you had yourself told to her to find a quiet 
corner for her studies.” 

Miss Rowe looked quickly at the pupil as 
these last words were uttered, and fancied she 
saw a smile flit over her face. ‘The suspicion 
made her own accent still more biting as she 
replied— 

“It is true I recommended her to move away 
from Miss Wilmot, as the temptation to keep 
up a chattering, tittering conversation with her 
appeared to be irresistible; but having also, not 
a minute before, told her that the next hour 
‘was.to be devoted by ler to learning lessons for 
to-morrow in the room she then occupied, I 
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should have imagined that even her intellect, 
neglected as she has been i 

Helen started up, almost flinging the table 
over as she came from behind it, exclaiming— 

““T have not been neglected. You have no 
right to say that! If you are angry with me 
you have no right to ‘ 

‘My dear, my dear, what is the matter with 
you?” asked Miss Crofton in dismay, as she 
unexpectedly came into the room and saw 
Helen’s flaming cheeks and flashing eyes. She 
had feared that there might be some encounters 
between her two latest inmates, but she had cer- 
tainly not looked for a desperate one thus early. 

Miss Crofton had come up with a German 
letter she wished Fraulein to answer for her in 
time for the evening’s post, but she forgot all 
about post hours in the vexatious scene before 
her. She repeated her question— 

“What is the matter with you, Miss Edison ?” 

Helen’s chest heaved as she answered in a 
choked voice— 

**T don’t mind what people say of me, but 
papa and mamma—they shall not—— She says 
I have been neglected.” 

‘Why, my dear child,” said Miss Crofton, 
breaking into a smile, “I should never have 
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guessed from your countenance that you were 
given to making mountains out of molehills. 
We won't wait to ask just now who is spoken of 
in such an uncivil way as she; but whoever it 
may be has only quoted a sentence out of your 
own mamma’s letter to me, in saying that you 
have been very much neglected. Your mamma 
repeated that sentence again yesterday to Miss 
_ Rowe also, so you see we cannot help all being 
aware of the fact. And now good-bye for the 
present. I see you have been encroaching on 
poor Fraulein’s little spare time. She will be 
too good-natured ever to say you nay, missie, 
so I must trust the matter to your own gene- 
rosity, and, unless you come to any great diffi- 
culties in your work, I am sure that you will 
try to remember it is my wish that you should 
never leave the study during preparation 
hours.” 

“T wish I could always have all my orders 
from you,” answered Helen impulsively. “I will 
remember what you tell me.” And then, with a 
defiant glance at Miss Rowe, she ran out of the 
room before the Principal could decide what to 
say to the complimentary but rebellious speech. 

After tea Mademoiselle I Ermite was on duty 
during the second preparation hour, and it was 
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Miss Rowe’s turn to indulge in a little rest and 
solitude, on which no one was at all wishful to 
intrude. 

The work downstairs proceeded with the 
tranquillity usual to it before the yesterday’s 
advent of Miss Edison, until that young lady 
happened to have occasion to dive to the bottom 
of her pocket for a pencil. As she did so some 
recollection seemed to dawn upon her, and, 
hastily pulling forth the pencil, she began to 
fumble for something else. 

Helen Edison’s pocket was not at all what 
Miss Rowe would have called a young lady’s 
pocket. She had a boy’s habit of stuffing 
everything into it that would go in or that 
she wished to have “handy.” Sometimes the 
things she desired to have handy were rather 
peculiar. The article she was hunting for now 
would come under that term, and yet she held 
it in considerable esteem. On the table between 
herself and Milly she deposited two handker- 
chiefs, two or three bits of string, a bootlace, a 
piece of the chocolate Fraulein had given her in 
the morning, and which Milly instantly popped 
into her mouth, a necktie, and various other 
articles, amongst them a big brown four-bladed 
penknife. But whatever else there was, it was 
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very evident that the special object she now 
sought was absent. When the pocket was 
quite empty she looked up at Milly Wilmot 
with a comical expression of ey and disap- 
pointment. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, “I am sorry. I 
have lost such a little treasure. I suppose I 
must have pulled it out of my pocket when we 
were out walking. I would much sooner have 
lost my pocket-handkerchief, or even this dear 
old knife.” 

‘What was it, then? your purse, or a locket, 
or what?” asked Milly, with a mingling of sym- 
pathy and curiosity. ‘ You might tell a body.” 

Her curiosity, if not her sympathy, was 
destined to be soon satisfied. Almost as she 
spoke she and all in the room were electrified 
by a piercing shriek overhead, accompanied by 
the sound of some small object thrown down. 
Whilst every one else started up with answering 
cries of terror and wonder, Helen Edison sprang 
to her feet with the delighted exclamation— 

“Oh, I shouldn't be surprised if Miss Rowe 
has found my little treasure after all!” 

And in her unexplained joy she once more 
seized her schoolfellow round the waist, and in 
the very middle of the grave preparation hour 
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whirled her up the room just as the door was 
flung open, and Miss Rowe rushed in, regardless 
of her usual cold dignity. Breathless, and 
trembling with excitement, she fell up against 
Helen before she saw her, and then with no 
wasted apologies she clasped her by the arm, 


and exclaimed— 


“You wicked, spiteful girl! you did it on 
purpose! Go upstairs and find it at once, and 
bring it here that I may watch you, and see that 
you really do throw it away this time.” 

“Throw what away, Miss Rowe?” asked 
Mademoiselle l’Ermite anxiously. 

‘“‘ The—the—ugh!” ended Miss Rowe, by 
way of an answer, with a strong shudder. 
‘*Miss Edison knows, and she deserves to have 
to sleep on them. A-a-a-a-h!!!” 

“It would be a soft bed,” said that young lady 
calmly ; ‘only I should pity the poor slugs.” 

“ Don't be so — so — disgusting,” almost 
screamed Miss Rowe. ‘But go up to our room 
above, and hunt for it—the horrible thing—till 
you find it. It will be crawling away, and hid- 
ing somewhere, and I shall never feel at peace 
in the room.” 

Helen smiled. ‘“‘ Poor little creature! Papa 
says he thinks them such wonderful things. 

E 
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And I assure you, though I don’t know much of 
natural history, I am positive they can’t bite.” 

“You deserve to be bitten, you tiresome little 
mademoiselle, if you are in the habit of keeping 
such pets,” said Mademoiselle l’Ermite, with a 
smile, and coming forward in the interests of 
peace, while Milly whispered behind her school- 
fellow, with sudden fearful eagerness— _ 

‘Was it loose in your pocket ?”’ 

“Ah! By-the-bye, how did that piece of 
chocolate taste ?” was the laughing reply. 

“Gar-r-r,” cried Milly, her upper lip shrink- 
ing into nothing, and she rushed out of the 
room. 

Mademoiselle repeated aloud the question she 
had overheard, and shrugged her shoulders most 
expressively as she demanded— 

“But then—no—it cannot be that you had 
a—a—limace—ah! loose in your pocket! Say 
then?” | 

“Oh no, mademoiselle. I guarded it most 
carefully in my little tortoise-shell bonboniére. 
It was quite comfortable, I as 7 

“You are a regular magpie,” exclaimed Miss 
Rowe, interrupting her angrily. “Twice I 
have desired you to go upstairs and find the 
creature to throw it away. Now, I give you 
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the order a third time, and don’t let me have to 
speak again. Go at once.” 

As she spoke she gave her pupil a little push 
towards the door, and Helen as quickly slipped 
aside, and moving away from the door alto- 
gether, ran across the room to the clock. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, as she reached 
it, “ but I find it will be more than half an hour 
yet before I can oblige you by hunting for that 
slug. I promised Miss Crofton that I would 
not again leave this room during preparation 
time, and when I make a promise I keep it.” 

~ “ Miss Crofton would absolve you from your 
promise under present circumstances,” said Miss 
Rowe, with angry anxiety. 

‘Perhaps she would,” was the irritating 
answer. ‘‘ But she is not in to ask, for I saw her 
pass the windows just before you came down.” 

And then Miss Nellie sat down and folded 
her arms, and it was evident that nothing but 
bodily force would make her move. 

Josephine Bell’s weary eyes looked at her 
sorrowfully for a few moments, and then clasping 
her restless, nervous hands, the poor ignoramus 
rose and turned to the English governess— 

‘Would you please let me go to look for the 
slug for you?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
STUPID, OR NOT STUPID! Q 


WHEN Josephine had entreated to be allowed 
to search for that dreadful slug Miss Rowe con- 
temptuously replied— 

“You! Of what use would you be, except 
to knock the ink over, or throw a table down ? 
Why, you could not find your own book yester- 
day when it was right before you on the shelf.” 

That is true,” murmured Josephine humbly, 
and then a bell was rung, and one of the 
servants was sent up to look for that trouble- 
some slug. 

“And please do find me my dear little box, 
too,’ added that irrepressible new pupil; ‘ Miss 
Rowe has dropped it somewhere. ”. 

‘And bring it to me when you find it,” com- 
manded Miss Rowe magisterially. 

“Thank you,” said Nellie contentedly, ‘I shall 
be so much obliged to you if you will take care 
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of it for me, for it is almost sure to get broken 
or lost in my possession, now that it is empty.” 

To this speech Miss Rowe vouchsafed no 
notice whatever. She went off to watch the 
search, which, however, resulted in nothing but 
the finding of Helen’s box. Whatever became 
of the slug, it was never again seen by any of 
the inmates of Crofton House. For many days 
Miss Rowe would not enter that sitting-room, 
and for many weeks whenever she sat there she 
had an uneasy sensation that a slug was endowed 
with breath strong enough for her to be sensibly 
conscious of feeling it on her neck, preparatory 
to the advent there of the creature itself. 

I fear that it need scarcely be said that Miss 
Edison was delighted at the non-discovery of 
the insect’s hiding-hole, 

“Tf I felt any compunction before,” she said 
to Josephine, “at having kept the thing to 
tease her with, I felt none, I can tell you, when 
I heard the answer she gave to your kind offer 
to help her. How could you be so—so stupid? 
I beg your pardon. I don’t mean stupid in the 
way you call yourself so, but stupidly good to 
give her such a gentle reply ?” 

A faint flush overspread Josephine’s pale 

face— 
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‘““Miss Rowe was quite right. I am dread- 
fully stupid at finding things. It was because 
she was so troubled I could not help wishing to 
help her. But it was foolish, I daresay, for me 
to offer. And if not,’ she added, in a low, 
gentle tone, “if not, you know, we who love our 
Lord have to ce that when we are reviled 
we revile not again.” 

Helen gazed at her companion for a few 
moments in silent amazement. Then she said 
shortly — 

“Those are the sorts of things that-I shall 
never remember.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
TWO WAYS OF PUTTING IT. 


He Len Epison had been a schoolgirl for two or 
three weeks, when one morning she and eleven 
of her companions were gathered together for 
their history class in the book-room. Josephine 
Bell was one of the number of the class, and 
Miss Rowe was to hold it. Helen had one of 
her touch-me-not looks on her face, as Milly 
Wilmot used to call them, when even that 
laughing piece of merriment herself did not care 
to be too free with her clever companion. 

“Look out for breezes,” muttered Milly to 
her next neighbour, as they sat awaiting the 
governess. 

“TY have just been thinking so,” whispered 
back Rose Trew, following her companion’s 
glance at Helen, who was sitting very erect, 
with folded arms, and the generally — 
eyes bent gravely o on the carpet. 
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Helen Kdison’s first unfriendly impressions 
with regard to the young teacher had developed 
into an intense dislike, which was fully recip- 
rocated, and the last two or three days a new 
element of discord had risen up between them 
in the shape of poor Josephine. 

Miss Rowe had received instructions, like 
every one else about the place, to be very gentle 
and forbeating towards that eldest but most 
ignorant pupil, and accordingly she refrained 
from reproofs or punishments for the invariably 
imperféct or half-done lessons. But the short 
laugh, or few cool stinging words, with which she 
vented her biting contempt, were much more 
cruel than any open reprimands could have 
been, aud generous-hearted Helen Edison had 
begun to feel them as keenly as the unfor- 
tunate girl at whom they were directed. A few 
days since she had taken upon her to prevent 
the sneers, to some degree, by hastily giving 
answers to questions addressed to Josephine, 
and no amount of angry prohibitions or fines on 
the part of Miss Rowe, nor grateful but tearful 
entreaties from Josephine, had yet prevailed 
to check her. This was the state of affairs, 
unknown to Miss Crofton, that Wednesday 
morning when Helen Hdison sat looking her 
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haughtiest, and Miss Rowe entered the book- 
room and took her seat with her most resolute 
expression of countenance. No wonder that 
observant members of the class were able to 
prophesy that the following hour would not flow 
on altogether smoothly. 

However: for some little time all went well. 
Josephine was, of course, at the bottom of the 
class, and when at length her turn came the 
question put to ber happened to be one. that she 
could answer. Miss Rowe raised her hands 
with mock admiration. 

“Girls, girls,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ we must chalk it 
up! Miss Bell has actually given a correct reply, 
—an absolute fact, although almost past belief.” 

A little half-nervous laugh, from two or three 
pupils who stood greatly in awe of the stern, 
strict governess, greeted this speech, while a 
painful flush burnt in Josephine’s usually pale 
cheeks. Helen Edison flung up her head, and 
her crimson lips parted suddenly; but, ere she 
could find cutting words to match her feelings, 
she caught so imploring a gaze from the poor 
victim that she changed her purpose, and shut 
her mouth more quickly than she had opened it. 

“Tf you have anything on your mind you 
wish to say, pray say it, Miss Edison,” said 
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Miss Rowe sarcastically. ‘It is a pity, you 
know you said last week, to be too prudent.” 

‘“‘T know it is a great pity to bother one’s 
head with too much learning,” answered Helen 
coolly; “and so, as we evidently shall not get 
through much above half our history lesson 
to-day before Professor Smith comes, I wish I 
hadn't studied it.” 

“If you would study your own language, and 
learn to speak it like a lady, it would be well,” 
retorted the governess angrily. ‘You will 
have the goodness to write out the word 
‘hadn’t’ a thousand times this afternoon. Per- 
haps that will satisfy your fondness for the 
compound. Miss Wilmot! Attention, if you 
please. If I sce you guilty of the vulgarity of 
whispering again I shall turn you out of the 
class. Now, Miss Trew. Did the death of 
Julius Ceesar prove the annihilation of the cause 
for which he died ?” 

Pretty Rose Trew always looked her prettiest, 
her companions said, when she looked a little: 
troubled or perplexed. If that were the case, 
she must certainly have looked her very best 
just at that very moment as she looked up, 
startled, on being addressed, and began, by way 


of answer— 
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“Oh yes, of course—any one ” And then 
she broke off suddenly, stammering and con- 
fused, and said humbly—‘ Oh, please, I beg 
your pardon; but would you please repeat your 
question? I am very sorry, I did not quite 
hear it.” 

What she had heard was Milly Wilmot’s 
triumphant whisper, “I told you there'd bea 
fuss this morning,” and so Miss Rowe guessed ; 
but, having inflicted two punishments already, 
she condescended to accept the apology, and 
repeat her question. Once more the lesson pro- 
ceeded smoothly, and it really seemed as if the 
storm had blown over. Unhappily, in those | 
days Emily Rowe’s unsubdued spirit rejoiced 
rather than otherwise in storms. “Blessed are 
the peacemakers ” were words without meaning 
to her. She would have complete supremacy 
or war; aud as she questioned and taught the 
chapters of Roman History apportioned for the 
day’s lesson her mind was at least half occupied 
with angry thoughts of her fearless pupil, and 
half-unconscious resolves to make her suffer © 
through Josephine if she could not make her 
suffer through herself. 

Once more the end of the class was reached. 
Once more it came to Josephine’s turn to answer. 
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Or at any rate to be questioned, and not only 
keen-witted Helen, but even her dim-sighted 
protégée, read in the governess’s curling upper 
lip and slight smile a determination to gratify 
herself at the expense of the poor ignoramus. 

Helen tried to smile encouragement to her 
companion, but her smile had so much of stern- 
ness in it as only to prove an additional cause 
of trouble, and the girl’s face paled visibly as 
Miss Rowe, after a few moments’ thoughtful 
pause, said briskly, with a slight laugh— 

‘Now, Miss Bell, rouse up all your energies. 
It is once more your turn to distinguish yourself. 
Will you tell me some of the causes, direct and 
indirect, that led to the transformation of the 
Roman Republic into an Empire?” 

Miss Rowe might as well have asked the girl 
~ to deliver a comprehensive lecture on botany, or 
the languages of the Hast, as she well knew; 
and nothing would have astounded her more 
than to find Josephine was capable of giving 
even the most shadowy outline of a correct 
answer. But nevertheless she fixed her eyes 
upon her with a calm, expectant gaze, beneath 
which poor half-taught Josephine shrank into 
dumb, stupid despair, and looked the semi-idiot 
the talented tormentor believed her. 
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The question asked admitted of no short, 
sharp, decisive response, such as Helen had 
lately flung forth for her schoolfellow’s deliver- 
ance from misery. Even the clever, quick pupil 
herself must pause and think before giving a 
sensible reply to such a query, and Miss Rowe 
took advantage of the expected pause. | 

‘What, Miss Bell!” she began in a banter- 
ing tone. ‘“‘No answer at all? Dear me! this 
is sad, and when you began the lesson so bril- 
liantly, too. But, do you know, I have just 
been thinking of something for your advantage, 
as the advertisements say. Are you attending 
to me?” 

“Yes; oh yes,’ murmured Josephine, with 
quivering lips, and trembling in anticipation of 
what was to come. She distrusted the young 
teacher's tender mercies; so did her champion. 
But they were neither of them prepared for the 
fulness of the cruelly insulting blow which fell 
upon her. 

“You are attending to me?’ repeated Miss 
Rowe ; “that is right. And I am glad to hear 
it, although you certainly look as if you were 
attending to nothing. But what I wish to say 
is that for the future you will oblige me, both 
for your own benefit and my comfort, by going 
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over all the lessons you have to prepare with 
the help of your little sister Rose.” 

She had scarcely uttered the last word when 
a gasping sob from Josephine for a moment 
drew all eyes towards her. But only for a 
moment ; the next instant, amid a general mur- 
mur of, “Oh, how cruel!” before which even 
Miss Rowe half quailed, Helen Edison sprang 
forward, and with flashing eyes exclaimed at 
the top pitch of her ringing voice— 

“You base, mean coward! My father would 
ask you if you are not afraid so meanly and 
despicably to stab one of your fellow-creatures. 
You coward !” 

“How dare you speak to me so?” asked Miss 
Rowe, in a low voice of concentrated passion, 
also in her turn rising and springing forward. 

“Dare!” echoed Helen, in accents of the 
supremest scorn. And at that moment the 
door opened, and Miss Crofton stood gazing in 
specchless amazement, and with a face marked 
by deep displeasure, at the scene before her. 
Josephine Bell, white and trembling, uttering 
dry, gasping sobs; the whole class in confusion ; 
and the English governess and the new pupil, 
looking like two wild cats, confronting each 
other. 
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“What has happened? What is the meaning 
of all this commotion ?” 

“T must beg you, Miss Crofton, to permit me 
to be relieved of Miss Edison’s attendance at my 
classes,” began Miss Rowe, in a voice shaking 
with passion. ‘She has been most insufferably 
insulting.” 

‘‘Not so insulting,” retorted Helen fiercely, 

as you have been to poor—to Miss Bell. 
Madam,” turning to Miss Crofton, who was 
always thus addressed by her pupils, ‘‘she has 
just——” 

“My child! whom do you mean by ‘she’ ?” 
asked the Principal, in a grave, gentle tone, as 
she came forward and laid her hand on her ex- 
cited pupil’s shoulder. 

A change came in Helen’s expression at that 
tone and touch, and in a lowered voice she re- 
sumed— 

“Miss Rowe has just given an order to Miss 
Bell to have her lessons taught her by little 
Rose. Is not——” 

Miss Crofton started, and looked equally 
pained and shocked as she interrupted with the 
exclamation— 

“Qh no; it is siaposei bie: My dear Miss 
Rowe, you could not so have misconstrued my 
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request to you to think of every means in your 
power to aid Miss Bell’s efforts at self-improve- 
ment? You could not have seriously given an 
order to an elder sister to put herself under the 
teaching of one so very many years younger 
than herself ?” 

“No, Miss Crofton, you are right. I could 
not, and did not,” answered the young gover- 
ness quietly. 

And Milly Wilmot thought that she detected 
a triumphant gleam in the grey eyes from 
beneath the drooped lids, But Miss Rowe con- 
tinued coolly— 

“When I was a child my brother often got 
‘me to hear him repeat his Latin lessons, although 
I did not know a word of Latin; but I was 
quite able to tell him if he left out words or 
sentences, In like manner I believed that it 
might be a help to Miss Bell to have some one 
to repeat her lessons to, before bringing them 
into class. And,” with a crushing glance at 
Helen, “any one of common sense would have 
concluded that Miss Bell would prefer employ- 
ing her sister for this purpose, whose great love 
of being with her would prevent the office being 
one of drudgery, to any one else on whom she 
would have less claim.” 
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Miss Rowe ceased, looked round at all the 
faces before her, and quietly sat down conqueror. 
-Bhe had so stated her case that even Josephine 
ceased her sobs, with a feeling that in letting 
them have vent she had given a greater proof 
than ever of her dull stupidity, and although 
Helen was fully conscious that the affair was now 
represented in a favourable aspect not rightly 
belonging to it, she still saw that she would 
have to confess herself to have been over violent, 
and hasty in taking up the cudgels. She did 
not wait for orders, but raising one of her hands 
and laying it on that of Miss Crofton’s, still rest- 
ing on her shoulder, as though to give herself 
strength for her task, she hastily but clearly 
apologized for the words she had used, then 
turned and pressed a swift kiss on the Principal’s 
hand, and ran out of the room. 

“She is a strange child,” said the Principal 
thoughtfully, looking down absently at her 
hand, - 

“A very insolent and disagreeable one, I 
think,” said the English teacher. ‘The sooner 
her spirit is brought under the better.” 

All the girls had gone off now to prepare for 
their next class, and the two ladies were alone. 
As the young imperious-tempered governess 
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spoke a shade of anxiety and pity fell over Miss 
Crofton’s face, and she stepped up to her, and 
laid the hand which had rested on the pupil’s 
shoulder on the teacher's. Miss Rowe moved 
under it rather impatiently, but the Principal 
kept it there, saying gently — 

“Nay, my dear, you must not mind. Re- 
member, I am old enough to be your mother, 
aud—forgive me if, in all earnest friendship, I 
say that all of us need pray that our own spirits 
may be brought under the influence of God's 
Holy Spirit of love and peaceableness. For us 
teachers it is of the deepest importance that we 
should remember this. Our Lord says to us, as 
He said to St. Peter, ‘If you love me, feed my 
lambs.’ Our work in the world is of the very 
noblest if it be performed in the right spirit— 
that is, the spirit of love.” 

And then the earnest, true-hearted, Christian 
Principal of Crofton Hall withdrew her hand, 
and sought her own room to spend five minutes 
in prayer for all those committed to her charge, 
and for herself that she might have a right 
judgment in all things, and be guided to speak 
the word in season. 

Miss Rowe took advantage of her departure 
to mutter to herself, with scornful indignation, 
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“The idea of preaching to me!” and, thus 
scattering to the winds the good seed sought to 
be planted in her heart, she provided herself 
with a volume of Dante’s “Il Purgatorio,” and 
spent the next leisure hour in thorough enjoy- 
ment of the dreary pictures drawn by that 
masterly and sardonic hand. She also would 
have written an ‘“‘ll Purgatorio” had she the 
genius, and would have delineated a good many 
people she knew in very unpleasant positions. 


( 78 ) 


CHAPTER X. 
THERE ARE CATS, AND CATS, 


HELEN embellished her exercise book with a 
drawing of a cat dragging itself stealthily along, 
‘with its body close to the ground, towards a 
wounded dove, vainly trying to flutter upwards 
with a broken wing. 

“One slight mistake in this sum, Miss Edison,” 
said the old Professor, with a smile bent on the 
book just handed up to him. “One slight mis- 
take, but really I must forgive it on account of 
the very clever sketch below. May I ask if it 
is a copy?” 

“No, sir,” said Helen demurely ; “it is only 
a memory of something I saw this morning.” 

“Dear me! Then I hope you saved the 
dove ?” 

“T think I startled the cat a little,” replied 
Helen, with a curious light in her eyes. ‘ But 
J got rather a nasty scratch myself in doing it.” 
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“Dear me, dear me! did you really?” said 
the Professor. ‘“I hope, then, that you have 
had it seen to.” | 

“Oh! thank you, I haven’t troubled about it, 
sir; it’s all right again. And please,” she added 
hurriedly, as the door opened and the Principal 
entered, “ please will you let me see now if I can 
discover my mistake in that sum ?” 

She held out her hand eagerly, but the éakay 
little elderly gentleman was not to be so hushed 
up. He liked his clever, heedless, handsome 
young pupil, and instead of attending to her 
request he called out— 

“Tf you please, Miss Crofton, I have just . 
learnt that one of your young ladies has had a 
scratch this morning from a savage cat, and has 
neglected it. I assure you it should be attended 
to without delay. The scratch of a fierce cat is 
sometimes as poisonous as a mad dog’s bite.” 

“Yes indeed, Professor, so I have heard,” 
replied the Principal in anxious tones, as she 
came quickly forward and made her way to the 
pupil indicated, who was looking unusually 
confused. 

‘Miss Edison, my dear, you should have told 
me of your hurt,’ said Miss Crofton reproach- 

fully. ‘You know, my dear, how strict my 
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rule is that I should know of all such matters 
instantly, however trivial they may at first sight 
appear. Let me see your scratch now at once, 
please.” 

“T can’t, madam,” said Helen, with flushed 
cheeks. “ It’s—it’s—internal.” 

“Tt is what?” shouted the gentleman, startled 
out of his usual professorial dignity by the 
extraordinary information. ‘‘Good gracious! 
how can the cat’s scratch be internal ?” 

Helen glanced up at him as he stood fluffing 
up his iron-grey hair, and gazing at her as if she 
were some newly-discovered fossil, and then she . 
suddenly ducked her head down, and was seized 
with a violent fit of choking. 

“Miss Edison!” said Miss Crofton sternly, 
and with a sudden expression of comprehension 
on her face, ~ “‘ Compose yourself, Miss Edison ; 
you are interrupting the class. You need not 
be alarmed for her, Professor; the scratch has 
not broken the skin.” 

“Ah, I see!” said Professor Smith, relaxing 

into a smile. “In that case, if she feels any 
~ hurt at all it is indeed internal. But our young 
lady was more frightened than harmed, I should . 
say.” : 
“You are certainly right, Professor,” assented 
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the Principal, as she moved away to her seat, 
and the lesson proceeded, while Milly Wilmot 
muttered in her friend’s ear— 

“I guess it was your internal feelings that 
got the scratch, ma‘am.” 

“What a genius!” muttered back Helen. 
“ Are you not afraid to be so clever? They say 
geniuses are short-lived.” 

Before Professor Smith’s class was over Miss 
Crofton was called away to little Rose, who had 
somehow managed to tumble down the stone 
steps into the garden, and had bruised her leg, 
hurt her arm, and got a terribly big bump on 
her forehead, rapidly turning to all the colours 
of the rainbow. 

Neither Josephine nor any of her companions 
knew why the Principal had been summoned 
out of the room, and to one, at least, of the 
number it was a great relief. 

The door had scarcely closed when Helen 
Edison raised her eyes from her book on geology, 
with which they were now occupied— 

“If you please, sir, that creature was a two- 
legged cat.” 

“What! what! what!” exclaimed Professor 
Smith, astounded, and pushing his spectacles 
above his bushy eyebrows. ‘“ Really, Miss 
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Edison, you must pardon my saying that you 
are the most singular pupil it has ever been my 
lot to instruct. On what grounds, pray, do you 
found your belief that the ichthyosaurus ‘was a 
two-legged cat? The most careful and profound 
research proves it to have been of the lizard 
tribe, and to have been possessed of the full 
compliment of six legs. It was utterly unlike 
a cat in every particular.” 3 

“Then,” said Miss Helen reflectively, “it is 
equally certain that the long-named thing was 
also utterly unlike a good many human beings.” 

“No doubt,”- assented the Professor. 

“But,” said Helen, “I don’t care to have you 
think that I was more frightened than hurt this 
morning, as you said half an hour ago, so I wish, 
please, just to tell you that the cat that scratched 
me was a human cat, and it scratched my pride 
and dignity badly, and they are both smarting 
still.” 

‘Internally! ah, to be sure, internally!” 
exclaimed the old Professor, and he broke into 
a sudden burst of laughter, which greatly aston- 
ished most of his pupils. It appeared equally 
to astonish himself, and also to frighten him, 
for he checked his merriment as suddenly as he 
had given way to it, and with a hasty, almost 
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humble, “I beg your pardon, young ladies,” 
hurriedly resumed his geological lecture with an 
air of even greater solemnity than that with 
which he usually honoured his lady pupils. 

Miss Helen Edison had relieved her mind, 
and during the following quarter of an hour 
proved a most exemplary student. 


( 8 ) 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘S PLEASE GIVE ME A REWARD.” 


It was arule at Crofton House that the twenty 
minutes before the dinner hour should be relaxa- 
tion time. The girls might spend that little 
space exactly as they pleased, even in doing 
absolutely nothing, if they so chose. But there 
was one privilege especially attached to those 
twenty minutes which had as much as anything 
to do with the happy atmosphere usually pre- 
vailing in the establishment. 

From ten minutes past one until the half-hour 
the Principal was always quietly seated in her 
arm-chair in her own study—in the winter beside 
the fire, in the summer beside the window lead- 
ing through the wide French glass doors into 
the garden. And thither any one of the inmates 
of her home was welcome to come, from the 
senior English governess, the next in authority 
to herself in the house, down to the shock-headed 
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little lad who weeded the gravel-paths and 
cleaned the boots. | 

Any one who was in trouble, perplexity, diffi- 
culty, or even disgrace, might claim a hearing 
from the chief during those invaluable twenty 
minutes. If two happened to come together, it 
was established that the younger, and presum- 
ably the weaker, had first attention. But, as a 
rule, the wheels of the establishment ran so 
smoothly that very frequently for weeks together 
Miss Crofton would have her twenty minutes as 
a little quiet breathing interval for herself. The 
privilege had been made more use of since Miss 
Edison’s arrival than the schoolmistress ever 
remembered to have been the case during a 
similar period, since its first establishment the 
year after she set up her school. 

To. tell the truth, Miss Nellie very much 
enjoyed a quiet chat with Miss Crofton, for 
whom her liking was as great as her dislike for 
Miss Rowe, and she seized every excuse to plead 
admission during the holiday minutes to the 
sanctum. Then Miss Rowe had several times 
claimed an audience to complain of her head- 
strong pupil, and once Milly Wilmot’s rosy, 
round face had made its appearance, all tear- 
stained and piteous, to beg off a punishment 
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which she had incurred through following the 
mischievous Nellie’s leadership. Altogether the 
patient, hard-worked Principal had begun to 
resign herself to the expectation of daily visitors, 
and was accordingly the less disappointed when, 
soon after she had left little Rose quietly sleep- 
ing away some of the effects of her tumble, a 
tap came to the study door, and was followed by 
the appearance of Helen Edison’s curly dark 
head. ‘The eyes beneath the curls were not 
quite so brave as usual in their glances, and the 
two little, slim, white hands hung down in front 
with a copy-book between them. 

“ Come in,” said the Principal. But her voice 
was very quiet, even stern, in its gravity. Miss 
Crofton was having a good deal of trouble with 
this wilful, indulged, only child, and the half- 
understood matter of the pretended scratch and 
interruption of one of the masters’ classes had 
much annoyed her. She was not disposed to 
meet her pupil's interruption of her quietude with 
her usual genial greetings and friendly welcome. 
However, Helen did not expect smiles just then, 
so she was not disappointed. She obeyed the 
‘Come in” meekly, and as the schoolmistress 
looked at the girl’s fine expressive earnest face 
she began to grant a pardon before it was asked. 
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“T am very sorry I vexed you, madam, by 
laughing in the class to-day,” began Helen 
demurely ; ‘“‘ but—but—he did look so—funny.” 
And then that mischievous crimson mouth began 
to unbend and quiver into laughter again—that, 
laughter which nearly every one found them- 
selves so utterly unable to withstand. 

Miss Crofton made a vigorous effort at self- 
- control as she said— 

“My dear child, you had no right to excite 
Professor Smith into agitation. You had no 
right at all, as you well know, to allude to any. 
matters whilst with him outside such as were 
connected with your studies. How you came to 
forget yourself so far I cannot understand.” 

“‘It was owing to that,” replied Helen, open- 
ing the book she had brought with her at the 
cat and dove drawing. Like the Professor, Miss 
Crofton was for a few moments lost in admira- 
tion of the unsuspected genius displayed in the 
spirited little sketch, whose meaning she read 
too clearly to need explanation. At last Helen 
said quietly— 

“T made the sketch in my book without 
thinking, and then I could not tear it out be- 
cause of the sums, and when the Professor asked 
me about it I could not say, ‘The cat is Miss 
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Rowe,’ could I? I did tell him after you had 
gone out of the room that it was a two-legged 
cat. I could not do more, I thought.” 

“T should think not,” said Miss Crofton, with 
a half laugh, which she could not wholly stifle. 
“T should think not, indeed, as regards saying 
for whom you meant the cat. But, my dear 
child, do you not know that your sketch is a 
proof of a great want of charity? You make 
Miss Rowe’s life far harder for her than it need 
be. Teaching is very trying and wearying work 
under any circumstances. But- for Miss Rowe 
it is harder than it would be for many. She 
has a high, impatient temper, like yourself, 
which she needs to be perpetually curbing in 
dealing with even her most docile pupils, and 
this in itself is very tiring; but you expect her 
never to be irritable, never to be hasty, never to 
be severe, never to look for obedience from you 
unless she will spend time and care in almost 
suing for it. This is very unjust of you and 
discourteous. It is also much against your 
_ parents’ intention in placing you here. If your 
father were in this room at this moment he 
would tell you that one of the highest duties 
any one can learn is to learn to obey.” 
_©T do obey you,” said Helen, in a low tone. 
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“Yes,” said Miss Crofton gently, “that is. 
very true, But, my child, why do you obey 
me? Is it for the sake of obedience, or is it 
because I have been so happy as to win your 
love?” 

‘ Because [ love you,” was the instant answer; 
but the handsome young face looked thoughtful 
too, and hopefully yielding. | 

The schoolmistress drew her to her side as 
she continued kindly—’ | 

“And for the future you will continue to obey 
me because you love me, and you will yield 
obedience where obedience is due to others for 
duty’s sake, even perhaps a little also to spare 
me the vexation of having to listen to com- 
plaints about you? I can even give you another 
reason, that I think will help to make your sub- 
mission to Miss Rowe more easy.” 

“What?” eagerly. “That she will be going 
away soon ?” 

‘No, indeed,” answered the Principal, rather 
taken aback. ‘Certainly not, unless you worry 
her so that she is obliged to go. I was about to 
tell you that she has a widowed mother and 
young brother greatly dependent on her exer- 
tions, and you will be truly guilty of great 
cruelty if you so trouble her that she cannot 
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remain here, or that I should find I cannot keep 
her. Do you understand ?” 

“Ye—es,” said Miss Nellie slowly. Matters 
had taken a wholly unexpected attitude to her. 
After a silence of some minutes or more she 
said at length, but unconsciously with the air 
of a gracious little queen—“ Yes, then. I will 
put up with her for the sake of the little brother, 
and to please you, as much as ever I can for the 
future. I will really ; and to reward me for that 
beforehand you will please say yes to what I 
am going to ask you, won’t you?” . 

For answer Miss Crofton gave free vent to her 
laughter this time, as she exclaimed— 

“ Well, truly, you are a little Miss Impudence 
to come asking rewards for doing, or rather, for 
the present only promising to do, what you 
deserve punishment for not doing !”’ 

Nevertheless, Helen Edison's petition was 
granted, for it was a generous request to be 
allowed four times a week to give up her scanty 
leisure in order to help poor Josephine with her 
lessons. - 


CHAPTER XII. 
A MOONLIGHT EXCURSION. 


“Mitty, tell me quick, how much do you 
weigh ?” 

There was such eagerness and anxiety in 
Helen Edison’s tones as she asked the question 
that Milly Wilmot started up in her bed in 
affright, and exclaimed— 

“Seven stone nine when I was weighed last 
holidays in the hay scales; but oh! what’s the 
matter? Am I too heavy? Is the floor giving?” 

“It’s not you that are too heavy, but I that 
am too light,” was the quick answer. “My 
body does not weigh enough for my spirits to- 
night. Do jump out of bed, please, and hold 
my feet down, for my spirits are getting lighter 
every moment, and I am quite dreading to feel 
my head bumping against the ceiling.” 

Thus exhorted, Milly did spring out of bed 
and run to-her friend with a face full of alamn, 
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which was visible enough even in the moonlight. 
She had heard of people being seized with fevers 
in which they talked strange nonsense, and she 
certainly thought that her favourite schoolfellow 
was seized with one of these fevers now. And 
the worst of it was that Clara Boswell, the 
sensible senior, was away on a two days’ visit to 
some relations just returned from a foreign 
residence. 

With the exception of the inmates of that 
room, the whole of Crofton House was wrapped 
in silence and slumber, for the hour was one 
oclock a.m. The night was beautifully calm 
and bright, and, for March, very mild. Milly 
had been asleep for three hours when she was 
disturbed by the shaking of ‘her bed to see her 
companion, wrapped in her crimson cashmere 
dressing-gown, standing in the middle of the 
moonlit floor, and giving little springs up and 
down, which set the whole room vibrating. 
Then came the startling question. 

Milly was trembling as she took hold of her 
friend’s hands instead of her feet, and implored 
anxiously— 

“Do stand still! do get into bed again! Then 
you know you can’t go up to the ceiling.” 

“Unless I went up flat, pancake fashion, you 
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know. No, I really can’t risk that, 1 might 
happen to knock my funny bone.” . 

And with that remark Miss Helen Edison 
freed her hands from her companion’s grasp, put 
them on to her shoulders, or rather, to be quite 
correct, clasped them both over one shoulder, 
and turned her into a sort of leaping-pole, fling- 
ing herself lightly backwards and forwards, 
while she hummed—*“ Baa, baa, black sheep, 
have you any wool?” to the end of that charm- 
ing ditty. 

“Sing too, Milly, do sing too,” she said 
encouragingly. “I'll let you have my shoulder 
now, if you like.” 

“T wi—wi—wish that you’d get into—bed,” 
jerked out Milly, shivering with fear and chilli- 
ness, “I can't think what is the matter with 
you to-night.” 

“QCan’t you?” laughed Helen, as she waltzed 
off to her schoolfellow’s bedside, caught up a 
blue flannel dressing-gown, and waltzed back 
again. 

“Put that on,” she commanded, at the same 
time helping obedience to the command, and 
then adding—‘Did you ever see a bottle of 
soda-water, and did you ever see it opened ?” 

“Yes, often,” answered Milly, a little reas- 
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sured as to her friend’s sanity by the fetching 
of the dressing-gown., “I've seen lots of bottles, 
and seen them opened too; but what has that 
to do with you? Have you had a bottle of 
soda-water to-night ?” | 

“Ugh! No, indeed, and don’t wish; it’s the 
horridest stuff I think I ever tasted. But what 
I want you to know is that I am the bottle of 
water i 

“ Wh—what!” shrieked Milly Wilmot, start- 
ing back, and instinctively seizing up the nearest 
chair, and holding it as a barrier between herself 
and the evidently very-much-up self-declared 
soda-water. 

“Ah: that’s no good now,” said Miss Nellie, 
with a long ripple of low, silvery laughter. “TI 
went off long ago. I’m the soda-water, Clara 
Boswell is the cork and the wire. They have 
- taken her away, and I have come out—POP!” 

And with the “POP” she bounded clear up 
on to the barrier chair, as Milly dropped it and 
tumbled backwards, put one foot swiftly and 
lightly on the top of the back, and, with a 
second bound, came neatly down into the middle 
of Milly’s bed. 

“ How nice!” she ejaculated, with a contented 
sigh. ‘‘ Your bed is springier than mine, Milly. 
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I wonder whether Miss Crofton would mind our 
changing. You see you .are so much heavier 
than I am that I don’t suppose springiness is of 
much account to you. Besides, I've noticed 
that when you go to bed you generally like to 
lie still.” 

“T should have liked to lie still to- night, o 
- groaned a doleful voice from the midst of a 
huddled-up mass of blue flannel on the floor. 
“If you are going to keep dancing on my bed 
may I have yours ?” | 

“Certainly, ma'am, with the greatest plea- 
sure in life. But at the same time I may as 
well inform you that I am not going to dance 
indoors much longer, on your bed or elsewhere, 
for the present. I am going out for a walk, or 
rather for a climb, I have long wished for, and 
Iam only getting up the circulation now. You 
may come too, if you like, only you see you are 
rather thick and heavy, and though the coping 
would be sure to hold, it is not too wide, and 
the branches might perhaps happen to break.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Milly, forget- 
ting cold, fear, and sleepiness in an utter sur- 
prise as Helen once more sprang from the bed 
to the floor, whilst speaking, and ran across to 
one of the windows, of which for the first time 
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Milly noticed that the blind had been drawn up, 
giving to view the. silver-moon touched beech- 
tree, whose leafless branches reached = 
three feet of the glass. 

For answer to her schoolfellow’s astonished 
query Helen Edison repeated laconically—‘ I’m 
going for a climb.” Then she sprang up on to 
the broad window-sill, softly undid the bolt, 
and still more softly raised the sash. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said, with a mis- 
chievous little breath of a laugh. ‘Ill be back 
soon; don’t go to sleep.” 

So saying she swayed her arms backwards — 
and forwards once or twice, put her foot over 
the sill, and was about to bound outwards 
when her companion, now thoroughly aroused 
by the rush of fresh cold air and amazement at 
her friend's audacity, made a plunge at her, 
caught her from behind, and held her in a tight 
clasp, exclaiming loudly— 

“O Helen, Helen! you shan’t go, you shan't! 
You'll be killed!” 

She had barely time to utter her protest be- 
fore Helen had twisted herself free, jumped 
back to the floor, and clapped her hand over 
the noisy mouth. 

“Milly! Hush, then, hush,” she said rather 
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sharply, and in her most resolute manner, Then 
she pulled her forward towards the window, and 
pointing out said— Look down there, Milly ; 
although it’s grass below, it would be a good 
way to fall, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Why of course it would—a horrible way ; 
that’s the very thing,” said Milly Wilmot, facing 
round with surprise. ‘“ Of course it would be a 
good way to fall—at least a bad way—that’s 
why I wouldn't let you go. And you were actu- 
ally going to risk it, though you have thought 
about it! How could you?” 

“Don’t say how ‘could’ you. Say how ‘can’ 
you, if you like, for I mean to go, although you 
have put off my charming journey for a few 
minutes. But going as I mean to go I don't 
consider any risk; going as I will go if you 
rouse up any one to stop me won't be a risk 
either, for it will be a certainty, for I will just 
take the jump straight off down to the ground 
there, and if it should kill me my death will lie 
at your door.” 

“Qh, how can you say so?” said Milly indig- 
nantly, who, logical or illogical, could at any rate 
see the unreasonableness of this statement. 

But Helen was in no mood for argument. 
“Well, I don’t care a bit, my dear, whether you 
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agree with me or not. I only know that I 
intend to make a certain journey through the 
air, during the next fifteen minutes, that I have 
long looked forward to, and that to prevent 
your trying to stop me I threaten to jump down 
there, and you know well I will keep the threat 
unless you promise to be quiet until I get back.” 

Milly looked at the brilliant, resolute young 
face before her, and she did know well that the 
perilous threat would be carried out if she gave 
cause for it. “ But you will be killed!” she 
urged in despair. 

‘*T won't be killed,” answered Helen confi- 
dently. ‘‘ Mamma says I have been in the 
constant habit of putting my life in jeopardy 
ever since I could crawl. I was only three 
years old when I managed on board a ship to 
get ever so far up a sailors’ rope-ladder. When 
I got tired of climbing I just dropped my feet, 
clung with my hands, and set up a squeal. You 
may imagine what mamma felt when she saw 
where I was. But I was got down all right.” 

“Almost a pity you were!” pouted anxious 
Milly, “if you are to spend your days in keep- 
ing other folks in a perpetual state of worry 
about you.” 

“Poor, dear old Milly,” murmured Nellie, 
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with another, soft little laugh. ‘‘She shan’t be 
in a perpetual state of worry about me, she 
shan't, only now and then; and some day she 
shall go home with me and see my dear, dear 
mother, and that will make amends for every- 
thing.” | 

So saying, with a parting kiss she once more 
sprang up on to the window-sill. Milly involun- 
turily covered her eyes with her hand, and did 
not open them again until a clashing of the tree 
branches told her that at any rate her school- 
fellow had accomplished the first step in her 
proposed journey—a journey about which she 
had several times speculated during the past 
few weeks, but as Milly had hitherto supposed, 
merely as a matter for the exercise of imagina- 
tion. 

Crofton House was a beautifully irregular 
mass of building of mingled dark-red brick and 
granite. There were turns, and twists, and 
angles everywhere, inside and out. Broad win- 
dow-sills, corridors, dim corners, and archways 
within ; and little balconies, copings, ivy, non- 
understandable projections, and queer-headed 
waterspouts without. ‘The place had been built 
by a gentleman according to his own fancy, and 
when he died its great size in proportion to the 
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ground belonging to it made it so unmarketable 
that Miss Crofton found her little fortune suffi- 
cient to cover the purchase money. Having 
thus invested her all in the building, she soon 
succeeded in winning through it good interest 
for her money, and its eccentricities had never 
before excited any of her numefous pupils to 
perilous adventures. Fortunately for the peace 
of mind of schoolmistresses, there are not many 
Helen Edisons in the world. 

The room occupied by Helen and her two 
schoolfellows was in one of the most deep-set of 
all the angles, and it had two great windows 
and a little one. One of the great windows had 
a clear look out over the garden and fields 
beyond, but for the beech-tree into which Helen 
jumped. The long, narrow middle window had 
a quite unimpeded clear look out, and was fur- 
nished with a minute balcony, about capable of 
holding one good-sized flower-pot. The second 
large window was the original cause of Helen’s 
daring enterprise. She called it a spiteful 
window, for its outlook was close on to a bit of 
sharp projecting wall, which had been added to 
the house with somewhat peculiar effect at the 
last hour, when it was found that otherwise this 
room and the bay-windowed room next but one 
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to it would inconveniently clearly and closely 
overlook each other. 

Helen called the window spiteful, but her 
abuse was really intended for the wall. She 
would have had the greatest satisfaction in 
helping to pull it down. ‘“ And then,” as she 
said to little Rose, who, with her sister, occupied 
the small bay-windowed room, “ you and I 
would have such fun. We could throw things 
across to each other, and talk to each other, and 
I could act all sorts of things at this window for 
your. benefit.” 

Rosie, too, sighed over that interfering late- 
built bit of wall, but she never dreamt, like her 
schoolfellow, of revenging herself by creeping 
round it. 

Having successfully made her leap into the 
beech-tree Helen’s next proceeding was to 
descend to the ground, run a couple of yards 
and climb into a second far smaller tree, which 
helped her up to a wall coping some way below 
the spiteful window. To step on to this coping 
and make her footing sure from the swaying 
~ tree was a work of care even for her slight, agile 
figure, and with the help of clinging to an out- 
stretched gargoyle. Milly put her hand over 
her own mouth to keep herself from shrieking 
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as she watched her friend pull herself up from 
this precarious platform, to another narrow ledge 
_ three feet. higher up, by aid of another gargoyle. 

When Helen had reached this point she paused 
for a few moments and turned her face, with a 
smiling nod, to Milly. It was the last she would 
be able to see of her until her return, for she 
was now at the edge of the projecting wall. The 
next moment she caught with her disengaged 
right hand at some sprays of ivy, threw her 
right foot round the corner, and was gone. 
From that point the journey was not so difficult. 
The ivy helped her to pull herself ap another 
two feet to a broad brick ledge, passing imme- 
diately beneath the windows of the small inter- 
mediate room, of Josephine Bell’s room, and of 
that adjoining, where the two English gover- 
nesses slept. After that it gave way to another 
form of ornament utterly useless for climbing 
purposes. 

At each of the three rooms the young mi- 
night traveller made a pause. At the Bells’ 
window she was so startled that she almost fell 
backwards. She suddenly found herself within 
a few inches of Josephine herself. But for the 
glass she must have been discovered now, even 
by her breathing. 
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The wan, sad schoolgirl was standing with 
her back to the window, her lint-white hair 
pressed against the glass, through which the 
moonlight streamed upon the open pages of a 
book, held up to catch as much light as possible! 
Even thus she was trying to master her tasks 
for that hard young English governess, who 
could look to her own comforts, but had not yet 
learned to look to the comforts of others, 

“ Poor Josephine!” murmured Helen, with 
bright tears glittering in her eyes. She was 
doubly glad now that a few days before she had 
gained the Principal’s leave to give help to her 
companion, although as yet sympathetic diff- 
dence had held her back from offering that help. 

“Twont put it off any longer,” she murmured, 
and the tears fell, and lay shining on the 
window sill until the wind came by and carried 
them upwards. Helen crept along her strange 
footway to the next window. She could not 
see in through that. The blind was down and 
the curtains drawn, and Miss Rowe was fast 
asleep. Could Helen Edison have seen her at 
that moment she would have been as startled as 
she was at finding herself so close to Josephine 
Bell. 


Miss Rowe was smiling in her sleep, with as 
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loving a look upon her face as Miss Crofton 
could have worn. She was dreaming. of her 
young brother, and of the happy holidays she 
would make for him when he came home from 
school at midsummer, if he brought home a 
good report; and if not—well, for her little 
brother Miss Rowe was very tender-hearted. 

Helen got back safely to her anxious friend, 
although the return journey was a matter of 
more difficulty than the outward one, and the 
last step bid fair to defeat even Helen. It was 
all well enough to jump from a firm ledge on to. 
a tree; but to attempt jumping from a tree on 
to the ledge was a very different matter, and, 
indeed, seemed impossible. Helen made two 
attempts, but the branches swayed and rocked, 
and she could not get a spring from them. A 
day came when she tried again and did it, but 
that was in a case of life and death, with fire 
raging round. Now the need was not so supreme 
as to give the courage for the great risk. 

“Well,” she said at last, with something like 
a sigh, “I suppose you had better shut the 
window, Milly, or you will be catching cold 
through my fault. And it is no good your 
waiting there any longer. I can’t manage this 
jump.” | 
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Milly had become conscious of the same fact, 
nevertheless she looked. greatly aghast when 
Helen herself confessed her helplessness, ‘‘ What- 
ever are you going to do, then?” she asked, half 
erying. ‘Shall I go and call the servants ?” 

“No indeed,” was the hasty answer. “I 
shall stay here, and watch my opportunity to 
slip in at the back door when it is opened in the 
morning.” 

“Youll be frozen to death,” expostulated 
Milly, her own teeth chattering as she spoke; 
but a short ‘‘ Nonsense” was the only reply to 
that declaration, aud then the agile, daring 
young tomboy slipped down from the tree, and 
was lost to sight. Milly remained shivering at 
the open ‘window for a few minutes longer, 
and then, with a doleful groan for her wilful 
companion, closed it softly and went back to 
bed. But she was not destined to get quiet rest 
just yet. | 

She had just laid herself down when she was 
startled by two sharp taps upon the window- 
pane. In five seconds she was back at her 
former post, and there was the handsome young 
face of her schoolfellow, beaming with fun and 
excitement, looking in at her. Helen had found 


the gardener’s ladder, which the boy had care- 
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lessly left out the previous evening, and it had 
not taken her long to reap the advantage of her 
discovery. In another minute she was once 
‘more safe on the floor of her room. | 

“And what will be said when the ladder is 
found up against this window in the morning ?” 
asked Milly, with a mene of anxiety and- 
triumph. 

«N at “nowiug can’t say,” was the cool answer, 
as Miss Nellie took a bundle of strong cord out 
of her drawer, and proceeded to unroll it, and 
pass one end round the top rung of the ladder. 
A good push outwards soon deposited the ladder 
quietly and safely beneath the tree, instead of 
up at the window, and ten minutes later the 
young maiden was sleeping as peacefully as if 
she were the most quiet young lady in the 
‘world. Both the girls ought to have caught 
bad colds; perhaps it was the excitement that 
saved them. 


( 109 ) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN HOUR IN JOSEPHINE'’S STUDY. 


“OQ Rost, Rosie, I eannot understand it. It is 
no good; my head won’t take it in.” 

And, with a low cry of mingled weariness and 
despair, Josephine dropped her head on ta two 
hands that for the past ten minutes had been 
resting on her knee, and turned her eyes to 
their owner’s face. As she did so a second cry 
escaped her, but with a very different accent in 
it from the last. 

“Why, Helen Edison, is it you—is it you 
who have been kneeling by me so patiently for 
the past ten minutes ? a 

“And why not?” asked Helen, laughing. 
“Do you think, as Miss Rowe does, that it is 
utterly impossible for me to be quiet or 
sensible ?” 

“TI don’t think anything about you that 
Miss Rowe does,” was the quick answer. And 
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then, still more quickly, “I mean, I think, I 
know you better than Miss Rowe does. She 
does not feel the kindness in youasI do. But 
go now, please dear. You know no one is 
allowed to be here with me during recreation 
hours except Rosie, and I could not bear you 
to get into another trouble on my account. 
Please go.” 

“Do you dislike my being here ?”’ 

“Dislike!” echoed Josephine wonderingly. 
“Don't laugh at me, but, do you know, I feel 
sometimes as if looking at you was like looking 
at courage itself put into a real form. I shall 
feel‘brave enough now to try once more to con- 
quer that lesson when you are gone.” 

“But I am not going,” said Helen, with a 
mischievous toss of her head, which gave way, 
however, at sight of her schoolfellow’s distress, 
to a quiet smile, as she added, “ No, Josie, | am 
not going, if you like me to stay. Miss Crofton 
has given me leave to sit with you for half an 
hour four times a week.” 

Josephine stared. “Given you leave! Do 
you mean that you have asked ta spend your 
playtime in this dull little room?” 

‘TJ don’t think it is a dull little. room,” was 
the answer, “with you and your books in it. 


—. 
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And, Josie, I’m going to ask you a favour. I 
want to know if you will let me try to—to——” 
and the colour deepened in fearless Helen’s 
cheeks, and she stammered before poor stupid 
Josephine, who gazed at the phenomenon in 
speechless amazement. 

“To ask me a favour?” she said at last. 
“That sounds too good to be true. Why, even 
Rosie scarcely ever thinks of asking me any- 
thing. What can you want that I can—at least 
that you think I can—do for you ?” 

Helen got up from her knces, and going 
behind her companion’s chair made a necklace 
of her two arms round her companion’s neck as 
she replied in a low, rather hurried voice, so 
unlike her usual independent utterances— 

“Please don’t be vexed with me, Josephine. I 
know I am everso much younger than you, and 
idle, and not at all clever, but perhaps—if—do 
you think you would let me try to help you in 
your work a little sometimes ?” 

For some moments there was no answer. 
All was silence in that dingy little lesson room. 
Then Helen stooped her head lower, laying her 
cheek gently on her ee head, as she 
whispered— 

“Try to forget what I have said, Josie dear, 
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and please to know, now and always, that I did 
not say it to hurt you. I will run away now.” 

And then, with one kiss on the pale cheek, she 
was turning hastily away, feeling painfully that 
she had added another sting to her schoolfellow’s 
dreary lot. She was soon undeceived. She had 
not set a second step before she was caught back, 
and held tightly, while Josephine’s weary, patient, 
hot eyes were cooled, for the first time for many 
months, with a refreshing flood of tears. 

“Please don’t cry,’ whispered Helen, with 
fresh remorse. | 

“Oh! you don’t know how comfortable it is,” 
~ was the heartfelt answer. “I was only think- 
ing, the other day, that perhaps I never should 
be able to cry any more. I seemed to have 
grown too dull and heavy.” 

“Ah! that is just it,” exclaimed Helen 
Edison, suddenly recovering her spirits and 
animation when she found that her offer had, 
after all, been balm rather than a wound. 
“That is just it, Josephine, I am sure. You 
are not really dull and heavy; but you have 
been growing dull and heavy. Yes—that is 
the very thing I have been expecting.” 

Josephine sat up, and left off crying to stare 
at her companion. | 
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“Oh, but, Helen, I really am dull and stupid.” 

“Don’t believe it,” was the short contradic- 
tion, accompanied by a shake of the curly head, 
and asmile. “You came to school after a life 
in India and a lot of illnesses, with no educa- 
tion; and you and the folks here set to work at 
once to pump into your brain babies’ learning, 
and children’s learning, and girls’ learning, and 
a lot of ‘finishing elegancies,’ as my nurse calls 
them, all at once. And I think you have all 
been just as wise as if you had put a freezing 
person into a doubly-heated hothouse, and kept 
on raising the temperature. First of all, the 
freezing creature would have suffered a horrible 
pain, as you did when you suddenly found how 
ignorant you were; and then he would have 
gradually got suffocated past all fecling, and 
ended by dying, as your wish to learn will end 
by dying, if you go on trying to do impossibili- 
ties, aud finding, to your perpetual discourage- 
ment, that they won’t be mastered. And there 
now! There’s a long speech for you; but I 
mean it every bit, and I’ve been thinking it out 
to say to you for ever so many days past.” 

“Have you?” said Josephine, looking up 
with a flickering smile. ‘Had you thought of 
the freezing man, and all?” 
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“Oh, dear yes!” was the laughing answer. 
“But I thought of half a dozen similes besides 
that. The frog, beginning modestly as a tadpole, 
and the butterfly as a grub, and heaps of others, 
only, as my half-hour is beginning to run short, 
perhaps I had better not waste time to tell you 
any more to-day. What work are you preparing 
for to-morrow ?” 

“Trying to prepare, you mean,” corrected 
Josephine, sighing, but with something of a 
glimmer of hope struggling into her face, as she 
turned to the table at which she had been 
studying, and pulled a heap of books forward 
towards her schoolfellow. ‘For to-morrow I 
have a Freuch exercise, with the rules to learn 
by heart ; a German exercise, with the rules— 
oh, those dreadful rules—to learn by heart; a 
chapter of Roman history to be questioned on ; 
a couple of pages of geography to learn by 
heart; these three dreadful Rule of Three sums 
to do, and I do not understand the rule one bit 
better now than when Miss Rowe explained 
it——”’ 

“T don’t suppose you do, and much she cares,” 
muttered Helen, in interruption. Then she said, 
“But go on, please. Anything more ?” 

“Yes ; a chapter of Morris’s Heathen Mytho- 
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logy, and—and,” in a very low voice, ‘‘a page 
of spelling.” 

“ Ah!” said Helen calmly, as if she had not 
noticed the lowered tone nor the tinge of shame 
in poor Josephine’s cheeks. ‘‘ Ah, what a clever 
idea of yours to learn that! Papa says that 
he has scarcely ever known a woman who spelt 
really correctly, and that it is a disgrace to our 
sex that it should be so. We won't cut off that 
one of your lessons, at any rate, and I will learn 
it with you. But how many of the others do 
you expect to know properly ?” 

“None,” answered Josephine, her wan face 
again overspreading with an expression of de- 
spair, which was startled away before it could 
grow very definite by Helen’s quick, clear voice 
retorting, coolly— 

“No, I should just think not indeed! Nine 
months ago, you have told me yourself, you 
had forgotten every little bit of French you 
~ ever knew. German you had never looked at. 
Arithmetic the doctors had never let you touch, 
and if they could see you now I am certain they 
would continue the same veto. By-the-bye, was 
it the Rule of Three rules you were studying by 
the moonlight last night ?” 

“'Ye———”” began Josephine, and then break- 
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ing off too startled to finish even that short 
affirmative. Her pale eyes darkened with won- 
der and some nervous anxiety as she asked, 
almost breatl:lessl y— 

‘How do you know I was studying by moon- 
light? You could not have seen me through © 
the keyhole, even if you would condescend to 
try, which I am sure you would not.” 

“T should think not indeed!” said Helen 
indignantly. Then, half laughing, she added, 
“Never mind troubling your head about how 
I gained my knowledge, Josie. If wise old 
Solomon were here just now, I expect he would 
repeat his proverb to you—‘A bird of the air 
shall carry the matter.’” 

A mischieveus smile passed over Miss Nellie’s 
face as she uttered the apt quatation, and joined 
to it a request that her companion would mention 
to no one the fact of her having gained this 
knowledge, which Josephine began to put down 
to a clever guess, as every one in the school 
knew that she seized every possible and almost 
impossible time to study. Little she dreamt 
that the bright, beautiful eyes had been within 
a few inches of her during the night, and that 
they had brimmed over with sad tears for her 
sake. But she had little time just then for 
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dreaming anything. Helen had come to the 
study to give help, and she was determined to 
render it without further loss of opportunity. 
Piling together and carrying to another table 
everything but the French books, the Roman 
History, and the spelling, she said quietly — 

“‘ Papa says one of the sins of the present day 
is a way people have fallen into of trying to 
make their brains tell falsehoods. They stuff a 
lot of things into their minds, and then tell their 
muddled brains to say they know them, when 
as a fact they really know no more about them 
properly than the man in the moon, I wonder 
which you would rather do, go on telling falee- 
hoods, or begin to tell the truth ?” 

Josephine looked shocked and hurt as she 
answered— 

“OQ Helen! the truth, you know. But in- 
deed I have never told the falsehoods, nor let 
my brain tell them. I have known always that 
I knew nothing.” 

“Then it is time you began to know some- 
thing,” said Helen calmly, or rather with an 
outward appearance of calmness. Inwardly she 
was feeling very anxious. She knew that it 
would be utterly impossible to be of any real 
use to poor Josephine if she insisted on keeping 
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up the accumulation of studies she had under- 
tuken; but Helen much feared if she should 
have powers of persuasion strong enough to 
induce her schoolfellow to give up any item of 
what she had regarded hitherto as her duty. 
As usual, when Helen doubted herself, she fell to 
quoting her father’s thoughts, and once more they 
stood her in good stead. ‘Josephine consented 
to give up Professor Smith and the German 
governess, aud then she and Helen set to work 
together at the Roman History, and before five 
minutes had passed Josephine had forgotten, for 
the first time since she had been at Crofton 
House, that she was engaged upon a difficult 
task. 


(tr) 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HAPPY LEARNING AND A DANGEROUS SWING. 


“Ox dear! I do wish I had been a man in those 
days, and could have fought by the side of 
Hannibal!” exclaimed Helen impulsively, as she 
and her companion sat together reading. ‘Of 
course the Scipios were all very fine, but I 
almost hate them when I think of conquered 
Hannibal.” 

“Do you?” murmured Josephine with vague 
wonder, and turning her eyes back to the page 
with a strange new interest. Hitherto Hannibal 
and Scipio, and all the other historical characters 
and events, had been little more real to her than 
the imaginary eight men who were engaged to 
build the house in her Rule of Three sum, or 
the x that represented the days in which they 
built it. Helen had already taught her more 
than all she had yet learnt at school. But 
neither of the girls comprehended that, although 
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Josephine gave a contented sigh when Helen at 
last shut the book, and said, gratefully— 

“How pleasant this reading has been! 
Thanks to you, Helen, this lesson has been any- 
thing but a task. I really do hope I shall not 
give Miss Rowe so much trouble to-morrow as I 
generally do.” 

“As to that,” said Helen, returning to her 
defiant mood, “that is the only thing I am 
' sorry about. Horrid creature! However, I dare- 
say I can find out some way to be aggravating, 
so as to make up.” 

‘“‘O Helen!” began Josephine, almost angrily ; 
then she suddenly relapsed into silence ; and 
when Helen came back from the bookease she 
found her companion with her arms on the 
table, her head resting on them, and crying 
bitterly. 

’ Helen stood still for a few moments uncertain 
what to do. At last she bent over her school- 
fellow, and whispered softly — 

‘Are these, too, comfortable tears, like chess 
others ?” 

“No, no!” murmured Josephine in a broken 
voice. “I am crying now because I am too 
stupid to help you; and oh! I| wish I could.” 

“Help me—how ?” inquired Helen, in a tone 
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of surprise. ‘To get the better of Miss Rowe, 
do you mean ?” | 

“To get the better of yourself,” said Jose- 
phine, in a low, earnest tone. ‘And yet you 
are so kind, so generous, so pleasant!” 
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“Oh!” ejaculated Helen sharply. And then 
there was a long silence. 

Josephine, leaning forward over the table, 
her face buried in her, hands, was praying 
humbly, childishly—but oh how earnestly !— 
for power to help her friend. 
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Helen sat down, and appeared to be studying 
the French grammar. At last she said some- 
what abruptly— 

“Did you really mean just now, Josephine, 
that part of your care to know your history was 
to save that tigress, Miss Rowe, trouble ?” 

Josephine half turned, aud took one of her 
companion’s slim, little, white hands in hers. 
“Please, Helen, to please me, do not call her 
such names. But of course I should be glad to 
save her trouble. Her life must be hard enough 
without our adding to its burdens.” 

“That would be all very well,” retorted Helen 
hotly, “if she were kind and pleasant, like Miss 
Crofton and Mademoiselle, or just like Fraulein ; 
but she is spiteful and unjust and cruel.” 

‘You judge her very hardly,’ said Josephine, 
in a low tone. “ But if she really is all that, 
then we should do good to them that despite- 
fully use us and persecute us.” 

“You are laughing !” said Helen scornfully. - 

“ Laughing!” exclaimed Josephine, now fairly 
lifting her tear-stained face, and turning it to 
her companion. ‘Laughing about our Saviour’s 
words! QO Helen! how can you think I could 
be so wicked, so—ungrateful !” 

There was a tender, loving pathos in that last 
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slowly uttered word that impressed the hearer 
more than a dozen sermons could have done. 
There was a slight flush on Helen’s face when 
she replied— 

“Well, not laughing perhaps; but—of course 
—at least I mean if you feel like that, I don’t. 
I don’t set up for being awfully good. 1 didn’t 
know you did, or I wouldn't have shocked you.” 

“But I don’t,” said Josephine timidly; “I 
_ only try to take His comforting offer—‘ Take 
my yoke upon: you and learn of me, ... and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.’” 

“Humph,” grunted Helen; “but I don’t pre- 
tend to be meek and lowly. Jf any one makes 
an enemy of me let them look out. J warn 
them, as far as I am concerned, it’s all to fear 
and no favour. You find it hard to learn 
German and arithmetic. But I should find it a 
great deal harder to learn this meek and mild 
business, and I don’t want to either.” 

“And ‘yet it is such happy learning,” mur- 
mured Josephine, and a light came over the 
wan, worn face such as Helen had never yet 
seen on the countenance of any one. She felt 
awed by it. 

But being awed was not being subdued, and. 
she was not sorry when the door opened and 
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Miss Crofton appeared, saying with a slight 
tinge of reproach in her voice— 

‘Miss Edison, my dear, you have forgotten 
your promise. You have bcen here an hour 
instead of the half-hour for which I gave per- 
mission. You will not keep those rosy cheeks 
long if you give up taking plenty of exercise.” 

Helen took her schoolmistress’s hand and laid 
her cheek down on it in the peculiar caressing 
way she had with any oue for whom she had a 
~ special liking. 

“Don’t be vexed just this once, please, 
Madam. Josephine has been turning the tables 
on me. When we had finished our reading she 
tried to reward me by teaching me something 
else.” 

Miss Crofton looked inquiringly at her eldest 
pupil, but she only caught a glimpse of a very 
wistful expression on the downcast face, and she 
never forced confidence. | 

“Whatever Josephine tries to teach you, you 
will do well to learn, my child,” she said gently 
“ But run away now, it will be preparation-time 
before you have had one dance or game of 
battledore.” 

“‘Qh, those are not my last favourites,” ex- 
claimed Helen, with an instant change of 
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manner, and starting up. ‘‘ What do you think 
I did yesterday? I believe it would be thought 
splendid even for a boy. You know the chairs 
in the hall?” 

“Yes, my. dear, certainly,’ replied Miss 
Crofton, looking somewhat bewildered by the 
unexpected and abrupt interrogation. ‘‘ What 
- about the chairs ?” 

* Why, do you know, back to back, I actually 
jumped over them both. Not one of the others 
could come near me. Do just come and see me 
do it again, please! I should like you to so 
much.” 

‘‘T daresay, indeed,” was the answer, with an 
irrepressible laugh; ‘‘and I should so much like 
not to. I should expect to see you break your 
legs. You are the qucerest mixture of girl, 
woman, baby, and tomboy I ever met with.” 

“Not much of a baby,” half pouted Miss 
Nellie. 

“Indeed, young lady! Pray who sent an 
order yesterday down to Jeffrey’s, by Jem, for a 
shilling’s worth of hardbake and lemon drops ?” 

Helen laughed and blushed. “Papa says all 
good-tempered people like sweet things. And 
I’ve been going without so long that I was 
beginning to be afraid I migbt turn sour. But 
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I did try to finl you to ask permission before I 
sent for them, only you had gone out.” 

“Yes, and luckily for you both I met your 
messenger outside the shop, and he very properly 
told me of his commission and handed me your 
purchases.” 

“If he had not told you, you don’t suppose 
that I should not have done so the first oppor- 
tunity I got, do you?” asked Helen, with 
mingled anxiety and indignation. ‘You don’t 
think I should be so intensely unladylike as to 
get the servants to do things for me I would 
not have you know! I do many little things 
myself that I would rather you did not find out, 
but I don’t descend to getting the servants or 
any one else to help me in them.” 

‘No, my dear, I do not think you are capable 
of such an act,” said Miss Crofton gravely, 
whilst her eyes rested on the girl’s flushed 
cheeks. ‘ But why,” she added after a moment's 
pause, ‘if you have this strong sense of honour 
in some respects, do you ever allow yourself to 
do behind my back what you would not do to 
my face ?” 

“Oh, that’s quite a different thing, you see,” 
was the saucy answer. “If I were a man I'd 
belong to the Alpine Club, and climb the 
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Matterhorn the most dangerous side I could 
find, without a guide, and I'd hunt tigers in 
Bengal jungles, and go looking for the North 
Pole; but as I can’t do any of those things, the 
only pleasure left to me is to get into scrapes 
and what little nice difficulties I can invent for 
myself.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Crofton, with a very 
deep and genuine sigh. ‘“‘ You really make me 
almost wish that I had never undertaken the 
charge of you, or that your three years here had 
come to an end.” 

“Oh, but you won’t send me away!” ex- 
claimed Helen, terrified at the earnest tone. 
‘Pray don't. I can’t promise to be quiet and 
smooth and proper like Clara Boswell. I should 
pine away into an idiot, I know, if I tried. 
But I do like you and Josephine and little Rosie - 
-so much, so very much; please don’t want me 
gone. “It—it sounds—cruel of you!” 

There were tears in the bright eyes, and the 
bright face was hastily turned away to hide 
them. 

“Don’t grieve,” said Josephine softly, coming 
forward, and putting her arm around her young 
schoolfellow. ‘‘ Miss Crofton does not mean 
that she quite really wishes you away.” 
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‘No indeed,” said the Principal, kissing both 
her pupils. ‘I should indeed greatly miss your 
joyous face, my child; but you do make my 
anxieties greater than they have ever been 
before.” 

“Tam so sorry |” was the penitent ejaculation ; 
and five minutes later, the rain having ceased, 
and the girls trooped into the garden, Miss 
Crofton felt her heart leap upwards as she saw 
Helen Edison flying backwards and forwards 
in the air, clinging by her hands only to the 
bottom of the swing, the upper strings of which 
she had shortened considerably to suit her 
purpose, while she kept shouting to her com- 
panions who held the side ropes, “ Higher, 
higher !” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Miss Crofton, running out 
‘through her French window. ‘Stop, stop! she 
will fall! she will be killed!” 

The startled girls stopped, clutched at their 
schoolfellow, and almost the next moment there 
was a heap of arms, and heads, and frocks, and 
feet tumbled pell-mell on the ground. As one 
bit of the heap struggled upwards a voice ex- 
claimed, with a ripple of silver langhter— 

“OQ Madam! you did spoil a beautiful swing 
in a dangerous way |” 


4 


CHAPTER XV, 
HELEN'S EXERCISE-BOOK. 


It was preparation-time again. Josephine and 
Rosa Bell had been away three days, and Helen 
missed them very much, although a letter re- 
celved that morning from the two sisters had 
been some satisfaction to her. 

Miss Rowe had received a letter by the same 
post, with the same postmark, and as she sat 
at her desk in the quiet class-room she dropped 
her work into her lap and drew it from her 
pocket for the fourth or fifth time since the 
morning. And as she read, with moistened eyes 
and a softened face, she became altogether 
oblivious of the crowd of young scholars by 
whom she was surrounded, until a titter from 
the farther side of the long table jarred upon 
her nerves and startled her back to recollection. 

She raised her head quickly. All tenderness 
and gentleness had died away, as she exclaimed, 
angrily— | | 
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“Miss Wilmot, what are you about? Is that 
the way you attend to your lessons? And you 
too, Miss Trew. Miss Boswell, you will have the 
goodness to claim fines from both of them.” 

At that moment unfortunate Milly exploded 
with another titter, winding up, in her attempts 
to restrain herself, with a peculiar convulsive 
squeak, which was too much for the nerves of 
every one but the enraged governess. 

“How dare you laugh at what I say!” she 
cried passionately. ‘I will inform Miss:Crofton 
of your impertinence.” 

“‘T—I,” began Milly, stammering. 

“She wasn’t laughing at you,” interrupted 
Helen. ‘She was laughing at something I 
showed her.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

‘Something of mine.” . 

“T asked you what it was,” repeated Mics 
Rowe, with increased anger. ‘Show it to me 
at once.” 

“TY would rather not,” was the cool reply. 
“Tt is only one of my drawings, and you don’t 
appreciate them. Pass it back, Kate Morley.” 

“* Pass it to me!” exclaimed the governess im- 
periously. And starting forward as she spoke 
she took advantage of the girl’s momentary 
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hesitation to gain possession of the book, and 
five seconds later it, with all its contents of 
exercises and drawings, was ascending in flames 
and smoke up the class-room chimney. 

Helen sprang to her feet, and for the minute 
looked as furious as her governess. | 

Then the passion gave way to a mocking pinile 
and she said, with a sneer most repulsive on her fair 
young face, “‘] am glad the likeness was so good. 
_It was clever of me to get it so well, wasn’t it ?” 

Miss Rowe left the room, and shortly returned 
with the Principal, who looked very gravely 
annoyed as she walked up to Helen Edison, 
and said, ‘Miss Edison, I am greatly grieved 
to hear such a serious charge brought against 
you. I had no idea that you could condescend 
to deliberately insult a lady. That you could 
be aggravating, tiresome, very trying in many 
ways, I knew, and I have not been much 
troubled on that score. I trusted to time and 
your innate common-sense to cure you, in due 
course, of those blemishes in your character. 
But I have never hitherto supposed you capable 
of doing anything absolutely unladylike. There 
is something of meanness, too, in trying to in- 
volve others in a feeling of illwill that you may 
yourself choose to indulge.” 
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Helen’s cheeks flushed hotly as, with lowered 
head, she replied, “I had not thought of all this. 
I only did it for fun at the moment.” 

“When people choose to foster enmity they 
very seldom do think of anything but their own 
bad passions,” replied Miss Crofton. ‘ But now, 
as I see you are sorry, I hope Miss Rowe will 
accept your penitence without any more being 
said, and that I shall never again hear of your 
pencil causing such just annoyance.” _ 

And then Miss Crofton went away, and her 
pupils once more subsided into their places, . 
Milly whispering, “There, Nelly, you'll never 
be able to put human beings’ heads on to 
animals’ bodies again.” 

“Not real human beings,” corrected Helen. 

“What was the drawing?” whispered the 
next neighbour but one to Kate Morley, to her 
neighbour. | 

“A cat sitting up weeping over a broken 
birch rod, with a group of kittens round her, 
and the ecat’s face was Miss Rowe’s: she was 
holding a letter, too, in one paw, and looking 
very sentimental.” 

‘Nelly is much more like a boy than a girl,” 
said Rose Trew. “But really it is too bad of 
her now, for Miss Rowe has been much more 
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patient the last day or two, and I do really 
think she must be going to be ill.” 

At this moment Miss Rowe exclaimed, in 
anything but a patient tone, “ Silence, or I will 
fine you all!” 

Helen’s insult had undone all the good caused 
by Josephine’s gentleness and meek sympathy. 
Miss Rowe was harder than ever. But none 
would have been more cut to the heart than 
Helen herself, could she have known the moment 
she had chosen to make the young governess an 
object of ridicule to her pupils. To Miss Rowe 
herself it made her untoward pupil’s act appear 
one of actual barbarity, and dislike leapt at once 
into: absolute hatred. 

Just when Milly Wilmot’s titter had withdrawn 
her attention from her letter Miss Rowe had 
been dwelling for about the tenth time upon 
the words, “‘ Do, please, tell Helen Edison about 
dear, pretty little Harry. You would find she is 
so different from what you think. If only you 
would give her this letter to read, you would 
find that she would begin to love little Harry 
so much that you would both get to be friends 
directly, and she will be so sorry then that she 
has ever worried you.” 

As Miss Rowe sat bending over the letter 
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that was so filled with pleasant news, kind 
words, and tender sympathy, she felt that for 
the writer’s sake she would even give heed to 
that simple pleading, and try whether Josephine’s 
recipe would turn an enemy into a friend. 
Josephine’s patience and humility had made a 
difference in her, so it might be possible that 
trust and a plea for sympathy might win Helen 
Edison. 

Then came those. smothered laughs, and the 
discovery of the mocking caricature, and, with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, Miss Rowe felt 
that she would much rather have Helen’s hatred 
than her affection, and that it would be dese- 
cration to her beloved little brother's name even 
to breathe it to such a “detestable girl.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BREAKING THE RULES. 


“WHAT are you about, Helen? Ob do, please, 
tell me! At least, no—I mean, don’t.” 

Helen started violently, hastily pushed a 
drawer to, and jumped up from the chair in 
front of it, on which she had been seated. 

“OQ Rose! how you frightened me!” she 
exclaimed, in a tone in which displeasure and 
relief were pretty equally blended. ‘‘ Why are 
you here? Don’t you know that you have no 
business in this room ?” 

“It’s not my fault, Helen; indeed it’s not,” 
faltered poor Rose, almost overwhelmed by the 
stern voice of the schoolfellow who was gene- 
rally so good to her. ‘“ And I did give just two 
little coughs outside on purpose to let you know, 
as I wasn’t to rap.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Helen, looking 
thoroughly mystified. ‘Why were you not to 
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rap? Who said that you were not to?. And 
what have you come for ?” 

‘IT have come to tell you that you have been 
upstairs a great deal too long, and that you 
are to come down. Miss Rowe sent me, you 
know, Helen. And she said that I was not to 
rap. She made me promise not, but just to 
walk right in, and then tell her what I saw you 
doing.” | 

Helen’s eyes flashed. “Just like her, the— - 
the—sneak! There! that’s the only right word 
for her; but don’t you use it, Rosie, because it’s 
horribly ugly—almost as ugly as the thing it 
means, And now run downstairs, and say that 
I am coming directly. I will tell you to-morrow 
what I was about when you came in.” : 

“No, please don’t,” said the child, looking 
up with. a grateful smile. ‘Of course I should 
like to know, because you seemed to have got 
such a heap of pretty ribbon and things in the 
drawer; but I would really rather that you did 
not say, because Miss Rowe would be sure to 
make me tell her, you know.” | 

“All right, Trots,’ was the calm answer. 
“Weill risk that to-morrow, for I certainly will 
get leave from Miss Crofton for you to come and 
have a peep into that ribbon-drawer yourself 
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as a bit of a birthday treat. But hark! there is 
that ‘loud, sweet voice’ calling us, You will 
come in for a scolding too if I keep you any 
longer.” 

So saying, Helen gave her schoolfellow a 
gentle little push towards the stairs, and shouted 
down them, “Coming!” Then she flew back 
to her room, lifted a light dress out of a lower 
drawer, and, opening the one of whose contents 
Rose had caught a glimpse, she quickly laid the 
dress in it over everything, put a necktie or 
two and a pair of gloves on the top of the dress, 
and then murmuring to herself with a smile, 
“ Miss Rowe won’t learn much now, I imagine, 
to satisfy her curiosity if she opens my drawers,” 
she also ran down to the large classroom. 

She found herself almost face to face with 
the English governess when she entered. 

“ At last!” said Miss Rowe, with cold anger. 
“You very nearly gave me the trouble, Miss 
Edison, of coming to fetch you myself.” | 

“That would have been tiresome for you, 
but a comfort to me,” said Helen coolly; “for 
if you had come up I should not have had to 
come down. I have only come now to tell you 
that I hope for the future you will not teach the 


youngest here to break the rules of the school. 
: K 
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If I were not so fond of little Ruse yonder I 
should have taken her just now, when she came 
into my room contrary to orders, and locked her 
in Miss Crofton’s room, and left her there as 
punishment till Miss Crofton herself came home 
to scold her. And I should have kept the key 
in my pocket. And,” she added significantly, | 
“TI am pretty strong, and being only a school- 
girl, I have no dignity to lose in a scuffle. Now 
I am going upstairs again.” | 

“Stay where you are!” shoutcd Miss Rowe, 
furiously. 

During her pupil’s long speech she had stood 
as one petrified. To say that for a while she 
could not believe her own ears would be only 
feebly to express the truth of her strange state 
of feelings as Helen went on speaking. From 
her very childhood she had been accustomed to 
much deference. She could be kind enough even 
now-a-days to those who submitted implicitly 
to her rule, but every one must submit; and 
that one of those girls over whom, from the 
‘circumstances of the case, she had naturally 
exercised an unusually complete sway, should 
dare to assert an open defiance appeared for 
some breathless moments to be absolutely out 
of the bounds of possibility. 
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As long as Helen Edison remained still, and 
continued to speak in her calm, even tones, so 
- long her hearer clung desperately to the bewil- 
dered belief that she must be dreaming a dis- 
graceful, impossible dream. But when Helen, 
with her final words, turned to leave the room 
the spell was broken, and, almost beside herself 
with passion, Miss Rowe sprang forward an.l 
seized her by the shoulder, shouting, “ Stay 
where you are, you impertinent girl, and don’t 
dare to move until I give you leave! You shall 
stand there as an example to your companions 
as long as. I choose !” 

“T shall do no such thing,” retorted Helen, 
suddenly flinging herself free from the clasp. 
_ And then, folding her arms and drawing her- 
self up to the utmost of her slim height, she 
stood, with flashing, scornful eyes, confrontins 
the governess. 

*‘Don’t dare to luy a finger on me again,” 
she said, in a low, hard voice. “I shall strike 
you ifyou do. You rouse everything that is bad 
in my nature. I am going back to my room 
now, because I have hud Miss Crofton’s leave to 
be there these two hours before tea. But if I 
had not had leave [ should have to go there now 
to try to get back patience to be with you.” 
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And so saying the girl once more turned 
slowly, passed through the open door, closed it 
quietly behind her, and was gone, leaving a 
dead silence to follow her departure. 

Miss Rowe was, for once in her life, conquered, 
and with the additional mortification of being 
surrounded by those who were likely to rejoice 
in her intense humiliation. At this thought 
she looked quickly towards the long table sur- 
rounded with its crowd of rosy-faced, bright- 
eyed workers, All heads were raised from the 
crewels, darning, and hemming, and she caught 
glances passing from schoolfellow to schoolfellow 
significant of amusement and delight. ‘That was 
the last drop. Her wrath quite mastered her. 
She flew upstairs after Helen, and furiously 
turned the handle of the door. The :door 
moved about a quarter of an inch, and then 
stuck fast. 

Helen Edison had not experimented, and 
speculated, and read up all manner of queer 
bits of information for nothing. She was full 
of all sorts of resources for all sorts of occasions, 
Just now she wanted to ensure having the room 
to herself for a little while, and so she had 
improvised a wedge under the door, keys being 
unknown luxuries to the pupils’ bedrooms. And 
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her wedge proved such a success that not all 
Miss. Rowe’s angry shaking forced it from its 
place, or drove the door over it. 

At last the governess went off to her own 

room, fetched the key thence, and finding that 
it fitted this other lock as well as the one to 
- which it rightly belonged, she felt that she had 
at length gained some poor little triumph when. 
she pulled Helen’s door close again, locked it 
from the outside, and then called through, 
‘Since you wish to stay in your room, there 
you shall stay without your tea, and until it is 
time for those who share it with you to come 
in to get ready for bed.” 
- Then she hurried away downstairs with the 
kv-y in her pocket ; but she was not able to go 
fast enough to avoid hearing her pupil’s mock- 
ing “Thank you,” exclaimed in answer to her 
information. 

Miss Rowe would perhaps have been a good 
deal surprised could she have known how her 
adversary was occupied when she followed. her — 
upstairs, Having gained the room, and secured 
the door, Helen had flung herself on her knees 
by her bedside and broken into silent but bitter 
sobbing, that shook her from head to foot. 

“O God! forgive me for getting into these 
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fierce passions!” she murmured, implorinely. 
“Oh! forgive me. Help me to conquer myself. 
However mischievous I may be, oh! help me 
to get rid of these awful fits of passion !” 

And while she was so praying, and thus 
struggling with herself, the governess had come 
up, and well-nigh thrown her back into her 
former hard, vengeful state of temper. She 
rose from her knees. 

“Ah, well! It’s no use to pray to be good, 
or even tolerable,” she muttered with a sort of | 
sullen despair, ‘“‘ while I have to be in the same 
house with that creature.” 

With this decision she walked over to aie 
drawer at which she had been occupied ten 
minutes or so since when Rosa Bell interrupted 
her, drew up her chair again, and was very soon 
once more deep in the work over which she had 
begged, and readily obtained, kind Miss Crof- 
ton’s permission to spend the working afternoon 
quietly hidden in the bedroom, She paid no 
apparent heed to the beating and shaking at 
the door, and only troubled herself to open her 
lips once when she called out that exasperating 
coul “ Thank you.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A DOLL FOR LITTLE ROSA, AND A GOOD TEA. 


Wuen Helen Edison had learnt from Josephine 
and Rosa Bell that it was quite impossible, - 
according to all usual calculations, that Rosa 
should get any letters or presents, any single 
loving word or message of avy kind, from her 
parents on her birthday, and when she had seen 
the big tears welling up into Rosa's big blue eyes 
as the child sighed over the sorrowful fact, Helen 
had privately decided that at all events some- 
thing or other should be done to turn the anni- 
versary into a féte day for the poor little thing. 
She made up her mind, in the first place, that 
from the morning of that birthday Rosa should. 
no longer be that doleful being, a toyless child, 
and, furthermore, she resolved to do her best 
to persuade Miss Crofton into letting the day 
be a general holiday. In consequence of her. 
first resolve, she seized the opportunity of being 
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allowed one afternoon to go on a shopping expe- 
dition with Fraulein, to spend two-and-sixpence 
on a fine golden-haired doll. Then she bought 
a yard or two of rose-coloured satteen, some 
white muslin, a little remnant of black satin, 
and several yards of blue ribbons of various 
widths; and with all these treasures she returned 
to the school, her dark face glowing with hap- 
piness. 

. Kind-hearted Fraulein undertook the conver- 
sion of the rose satteen and black satin into an. 
elegant promenade costume, while Helen deter- 
mined somehow or other to find time to make 
the underclothes and the white muslin ‘frock. 
But Helen’s mother and Helen herself were very 
ambitious for her, and she had a great many 
classes, the work for which, in spite of quick- 
ness and cleverness, took a great deal of time. 
Thus it came to pass, that when. the afternoon 
before the birthday arrived the doll’s evening 
dress and all the rolls of blue ribbon were still 
untouched. | 

_ Even now the affair would not have been so 
desperate but for the natural desire to keep the 
whole matter secret from Rosa until the morrow, 
and the time between her going to bed and the 
general retirement would certainly not be sufi- 
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cient for the completion of the millinery. Under 
these circumstances, Helen began to feel rather 
hopeless of being able to give her present in its 
intended glory, until she suddenly bethought 
her of asking leave to spend the usual Wednes- 
day afternoon working hours upstairs, where she 
could cut out and arrange at her ease. 

Helen had caught Miss Crofton just as she 
was on the point of going out on a visit for the 
remainder of the day, and had not only obtained 
the leave she begged, to be allowed to spend her 
afternoon in her room in Rosa’s service, but also 
a promise that the holiday should be “ thought 
about,” and the girl had flown off to her roll of 
muslin and ribbons in the best possible of happy 
humours. She would have found and told Miss 
Rowe of the permission granted her but that it 
happened she had met Fraulein, who offered to 
relieve her of what she considered an unpleasant 
duty. Unfortunately, Fraulein went back to 
her room, before fulfilling her promise, to give 
a finishing touch to a diminutive pair of boots 
which she had also manufactured out of the 
black satin, and all the miserable fracas had 
taken place long before she appeared in the 
schoolroom. 

“But why did you not send doa word by 
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Rose that you were permitted to stay up here?” 
whispered Fraulein through the keyhole a few 
minutes before tea, when she had learnt her 
favourite’s imprisonment, and had failed to move 
Miss Rowe to end it. She had hastened upstairs 
at once to express her deep sorrow that such a 
misfortune should have occurred through her 
dilatoriness. : 

‘Misfortune, do you call it!” exclaimed Helen 
through the door. ‘TI call it the finest piece of 
good fortune that could have happened to me. 
Only fancy getting four hours’ perfect quiet to 
do what one likes with.. And I am very glad to 
have escaped the walk besides, for I did not fecl 
at all inclined for it. I expect Miss Rowe would 
have made me walk with her, and then she 
would have tried to irritate me into speaking to 
her. It would have been worse than playing a 
game of ‘Old Soldier’ when one is not in the 
humour for it.” | 

Fraulein gave a ghost of a laugh. She began 
to believe that the prisoner was not seriously 
pining under captivity. 

“But, ach ! mein liebes Kind!” she whispered 
again, after a few moments’ pause, and in a tone 
of despair, “She says that you sball have no 
tea, not even ein butter brod. That is too.cruel.” 
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“Too cruel, indeed,” repeated Helen, scornfully. 
“Ah! you don’t know her, Friulein. Nothing 
is too cruel for her. But wait a moment.” 

Hitherto Helen had been standing, during 
this little dialogue, by the bed nearest the door 


| 
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that she might continue her dressmaking. But 
she now dropped the half-made frock on to it, 
and, turning, put her lips to the keyhole of the 
door and whispered through as cautiously as the 
German governess herself had done before. 
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‘ Fréulein.” . 

‘“‘ Ja, meine Liebe ?” 

‘You can hear me, Fraulein ?” 

“ But, yes, surely, mein Kind.” 

“Well then, Frinlein, I confess that I am 
beginning to feel hungry—I mean more hungry 
than usual, for I think I could any time of the 
day eat up a quartern loaf, like the Blue-coat 
Boy, if I had his luck to get the chance, and I 
wouldn’t ask for the raspberry jam either.” 

Again Fraulein laughed softly, but murmured 
at the same time, “‘ Armes Kind.” 

“Yes,” whispered Helen, also laughing, “ that 
is what I begin to feel like, a poor starved child ; 
and as [am reduced to this condition by only 
Miss Rowe’s orders, I see no reason why I should 
go on suffering. Do you?” 

‘No, assuredly. But how to help it! I have 
begged and begged for you, for your release, or 
for your meal to bring to you, but in vain.” 

“So much the better. It will be the more 
fun having it up here.” 

Fraulein shook her hands helplessly, and 
looked ready to cry as she whispered back almost 
impatiently, “It might be if you could. But I 
tell you she won't let you have it anywhere.” 

“But I will,’ replied Helen resolutely, ‘if 
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-you will help me only just one little bit. You 
know these windows cannot be seen from either 
the dining-hall or the kitchen; so if you will 
just please find Louise, and ask her to run round 
the garden till she comes beneath this room, I 
will manage all the rest; I have a very long 
picce of string here.” 7 

“ A very—long ” began Frinlein, wonder- 
ingly. And then a light suddenly broke over 
her face, and she exclaimed joyfully, ‘‘ Ach, ja! 
Isee, That will do so beautifully !” 
_ In her gladness she momentarily forgot her 
hitherto prudently lowered voice, but fortunately 
jit was of no consequence, as every one was 
already gathered downstairs in readiness for tea, 
the bell for which rang at this moment, and 
Fraulein rushed off instantly to find the good- 
tempered, ready-witted French housemaid, wlio 
was to provide that wilful, headstrong, genc- 
rous-hearted Helen Edison with the food she 
had been sentenced to forego, and without which 
poor simple Fraulein imagined that she would 
certainly faint or fall ill. | 

As Helen heard the footsteps of the German 
governess receding down the corridor she got up 
from her knees, and taking her needlework she 
carried it with her to one of the windows, where 
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she plied her needle quickly, but kept at any-— 
rate as much as half an eye on the garden below. — 

She was beginning to fear that one or other 
of her hoped-for- allies had becn intercepted in 
the attempt to aid her, or that their hearts had 
failed them, when the welcome svuni of a some- 
what subdued but merry little French song came 
to her ears, and the next moment she caught 
sight of the becoming snowy-white cap through 
the trees. Darting to one of her drawers she 
took out a carefully treasured coil of string, 
loosened the end, and got back to the window 
just as smiling Louise arrived beneath it. - 

Vite, Ma’am’selle, vite. Dépéchez vous,” 
cried the French girl softly. “They will be 
coming out, the chocolate took so long.” 

“ Chocolate! did you say chocolate ?” laughed 
Helen, as she hastily let down her. string for 
Louise’s basket. ‘Al! that was that dear, 
guod Friulein’s thought, I know. But mamma 
shall send her such a good present next Christ- 
mas; and you too, Louise.” 

“Oh! how good it smells!” as she carefully 
drew up the basket to the edge of the window, 
and then putting out her other hand, she lifted 
it over the ledge and examined the contents. 

A little jugful of steaming rich c!.ocolate, a 
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couple of rounds of hot buttered toast, aud a 
piece of German honey bread. 

‘Well, I never!” murmured Miss Helen, her 
crimson lips curling with a metry mischievous 
little smile as she bent over her provisions. 
“Well, I never! I am rather afraid, if this is 
prisoner's fare, that I shall endeavour to be 
locked up again from time to time when I feel 
that my constitution, if not the calendar, re- 
quires a feast day.” 

Thus looking to the future, she drew her 
chair up to the broad window-sill and began to 
eat, Louise waiting down below meanwhile, and 
from minute to minute adjuring her rather 
anxiously to be quick, lest they should be dis- 
covered. 

In spite of all Helen’s efforts to yield obedience 
to this prayer, and her courage in scalding her 
mouth with the hot chocolate, frightened Louise 
only escaped being found out in her act of bene- 
volence by overcoming her usual repuguauce to 
earwigs and caterpillars, and creeping throuvh 
the shrubbery instead of going round it; fur 
just as she had once more got the basket, with 
the empty jug and plate, safely in her hand, 
the English governess came out from tea, and 
walked directly round to that part of the garden 
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overlooked by the culprit’s windows, as though 
the idea had occurred to her that some attempt 
might be made to relieve the garrison. 

But all Miss Rowe saw was her locked-up 
pupil standing by an open window, her elbows 
on the sill, her chin resting on her little white 
hands, and her large dark eyes apparently gaz- 
ing disconsolately into space. 

As a matter of fact, the large dark eyes were 
gazing delightedly at Louise’s clever escape, 
And just as that amusement had come to an 
end, Helen withdrew her head again into the 
room, attracted by a little rustling noise at the 
door. As she turned the noise ceased, and in the 
small space between floor and door was a part of 
a sheet of white paper visible. She ran forward 
quickly and picked it up, muttering cautiously 
as-she did so, “All right,” in case there were 
any ears still lingering to hear her. | 
_ A soft sigh without answered her, and then she 
heard some one stealing swiftly away. She sat 
down on the edge of the bed and looked curiously 
at the sheet of paper. There was no writing on 
it, but there was a certain amount of thickness 
and weight about it. 

“Something inside,” muttered Helen, and 
with some difficulty she opened it. And there 
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certainly was something inside—a something 
which fully accounted for the sticking together 
of the two halves of the sheet of paper. 

Inside the paper were several very wafery 
scraps of bread and butter, very much squeezed 
by being pushed under the door, and besides the 
bread and butter were a few words of writing 
‘ in poor Josephine’s scrawly, uncertain hand— 
“T am so sorry I cannot give you any more. 
I would have given you all my tea if I could—so 
would. a number of us—only Miss Rowe kept 
looking round at all of us all tea-time, as if 
she guessed what we wanted to do. I could 
only manage to cut off these little bits, and I 
had put the sheet of paper ready in my apron 
pocket. Oh! I do so hope they'll be better 
than nothing.” 

“A great deal better than nothing,” mur- 
mured the girl gently, as she read the simple, 
loving words, and the tears slowly rose in her 
proud young eyes, and rolled down the cheeks 
which the English governess could only make 
colour with haughtiness or passion. “A great 
deal better than nothing, poor, kind Josephine,” 
she murmured aguin, “ because of the love they 
tell. And I almost wish,” she added, a smile 
beginning to glimmer through the tears, “ that 

— 
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IT had not just eaten that splendid feast, which 
sae me now 4 little disinclined for this second 
meal.” 

She eyed the squashed atoms of bread and 
butter sticking to the greasy paper for some 
time, tears and smiles alternately in her eyes, 
till at last merriment gained the day, and she 
broke into one of those silvery laughs which 
seemed to have some pleasant infection in them, 
for even sedate Clara Boswell used to smile, in 
spite of herself, when the musical sweet sounds 
fell upon her ears. The only person they glad- 
dened now was little Rose, who had been linger- 
ing as near as she dared to the forbidden, and 
now flew down to the class-rooms to tell the 
astonishing but delightful piece of news to all 
who were likely to show due sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PRINCIPALS PERPLEXITIES. 


As Helen laughed she folded and laid by 
Josephine’s gift, to be bestowed at some con- 
- venient moment upon the birds, and then, having 
washed her hands, she resumed her task upon 
the doll’s frock with all possible haste, for, 
to tell the truth, it was by no means as far 
advanced as might have been expected from 
the long undisturbed afternoon she had been 
at liberty to bestow upon it. 

~The fact was, that for more than an hour 
after Miss Rowe had locked the door upon her, 
Helen had neglected the doll millinery alto- 
gether, and devoted her clever, nimble fingers 
to the manufacture of instruments of revenge 
upon her enemy. But with these the reader 
may meet in due time. Nothing more need be 
said about them at present but that they proved 
eminently satisfactory to their maker, and that 
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they were carefully packed in a paper box, and 
hidden away at the very bottom of a drawer for 
future purposes. 

“Good-night,” whispered Rose through the 
keyhole at eight o'clock, as she passed the door 
on her way to her own room. 

‘“Good-night,” answered Helen cheerfully. 
“You shall see something so pretty in my 
drawer to-morrow, Rosie. Pleasant dreams to 
you meantime.” 

And the child did have pleasant dreams, for 
she could not help beginning to have a little 
faint suspicion in her mind that the bright rib- 
bons in Helen’s drawer might have something to 
do with her. She had wished one day that the 
brown ribbons on her white muslin evening 
pinafores were a prettier colour. Perhaps Helen 
was going to change them for her to-morrow, had 
changed one already perhaps, for her to wear on 
her birthday. Or perhaps she had made her a 
pretty white pocket-handkerchief-case, tied across 


~ with blue ribbons like her own. 


Rose thought of a dozen possible things, but 
she never came, even in her sleep, near what 
she would have supposed the quite impossible 
vision of beauty now lying fully dressed in 
Helen Edison’s middle drawer. | 
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All the neat little garments were made to take 
off, and even lace-trimmed handkerchiefs, and 
white kid shoes made out of a white kid glove 
and trimmed with blue rosettes, had not been 
forgotten; whilst the dainty muslin frock, with 
the broad piece of lace over blue silk down 
the front, and slashed sleeves over blue, was 
decidedly tasteful enough to justify Helen’s 
touch of vanity as she looked at it in the 
fading light. 

When it grew dark no candle was brought 
her, and so, with one sigh over the lesson-books 
and girls downstairs, she shut the doll’s drawer, 
undressed, and went to bed, where she very soon 
fell fast asleep, and dreamt that Miss Rowe had 
got the doll out of its resting-place, had torn 
all its clothes to rags, and was now smashing 
its arms and legs, with Rose standing by erying 
bitterly at the destruction. 

‘“‘How can you be so mean, so barbarously 


cruel!” exclaimed Helen, starting forward to 


' snatch her doll; but some one gently put her 


back, saying—“ Hush, dear! The tyrant is not 
here. Don’t be frightened. Go to sleep again.” 
And then she was kissed by a pair of soft, cling- 
ing lips. 

Whether all this also was part of her dream 
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Helen never knew; but the next morning she 
looked curiously at grave, self-contained Clara 
Boswell, wondering whether she had very soft 
lips, and whether, perhaps, under certain circum- 
stances, she could speak in a very tender, caress- 
ing voice, Jf she had been able to ask a little 
blind sister whom Miss Boswell had at home, 
she would have received a “yes” to both her 
questions ; but she could not, and so her doubts 
were never solved. 

But we are getting on too fast, and must go 
back a little. When Miss Crofton came home 
at night in time for the family prayers, as 
was her invariable custom during the term-time, 
Miss Rowe heard her ring, and at once hastened 
to her to give her version of the afternoon’s 
disturbance, before any one else should have a 
chance of relating it in a way that should help 
to turn the balance of forgiveness in the pupil's 
favour instead of in her own. 

As the English governess put the case it 
certainly looked very black against the pupil. 
She had remained up in the bedroom a very 
long time, contrary to rules; she had not .con- 
descended to give any reason, or, for a lung 
time, to confiss that she had leave. When she 
was sent for she had insolently taken her time 
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before coming down; and when at length she 
had come down, she had used the most imper- 
tinent and insulting language to Miss Rowe 
before the whole school, finally defying her to 
keep her downstairs, as she chose to be up, and 
then ending by fastening her door against her. | 
“When things came to that pass I locked her 
in,” said Miss Rowe, “and there she is now.” 
“Locked her in?” repeated Miss Crofton, 
questioningly. _ “‘ But, pray, how could you lock — 
her in? There are no keys in the young ladies’ 
doors.” : | 
The governess clasped her hands rather tightly 
ns she replied, quickly, “No; but I fetched the 
key from my own door, and fortunately that 
fitted.” | 
‘And so, Miss Rowe, you set the example to 
my servants and pupils of trying locks and fit- 
ting wrong keys into doors,” said the Principal | 
coldly. ‘You have been guiity of a bitter want 
of prudence, if of nothing worse. But it is timé 
for prayers. You had better return to the class- 
room ; I will follow you in a few moments.” 
And with scowling brow and lowering face the 
governess went out, and left the harassed school: 
mistress alone to think over this latest subject 
of annoyance. Poor thing! It did seem hard 
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‘that whilst paying three resident governesses, 
all of them as old as she was when she began 
schoolkeeping, she could yet never venture to 
allow herself a little relaxation ‘during the term 
without feeling almost certain to have to pay 
dearly for it, by learning of some mischance when 
she returned home that had occurred during her 
absence. _ 

The last time she spent an evening out that 
delicate girl, Lucy Wenckworth, had been allowed 
to laugh and cry herself into hysterics because a 
mischievous companion had hidden a toad in her 
desk. The time before that poor Josephine had 
been left so long alone in the little class-room 
poring over her books that she had fallen asleep 
with the candle before her, and only woke up 
when a great lock of hair was burnt off one 
side of her head, making her look a perfect sight 
for months to come. | 

“ Yes,” thought the hard-worked schoolkeeper, 
“it certainly does seem to be the fact that, 
excepting during the month at Christmas and 
the six weeks at summer, I ought never to leave 
the house. For if I only go for a walk I gene- 
rally find that the servants have got into some 
mischief, half-cut their fingers off, or broken all 
the plates, or cracked a dozen of-the tumblers, 
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or dropped a spoon down the well, or quarrelled, 
so that they are determined not to stop in the 
house with each other, or something. There’s 
sure to be something; and now there is this! 
Oh dear !” 

That sigh came from the very depths of a 
sorely oppressed heart. People said that Miss 
Crofton was making money, and so she was. 
She had need make money, for she had taken 
upon herself to support the three orphan children 
of a dead brother and their invalid mother. 
And if her school income failed her they must 
all be reduced to beggary. But she sometimes 
felt as though picking oakum, without cares, in 
the workhouse would be preferable to this life 
of ceaseless harass and anxiety. 

And how little any one sympathised with her! 
If she were weary, or quiet, or dull at meals or 
in the drawing-room in the evening, her pupils 
considered her cross and disagreeable, and were 
secretly conscious that she was not doing her 
duty by them. If she forced pleasant looks 
upstairs, and vented some of her troubled feel- 
ings downstairs, in sterner inspection or sharper 
orders than usual, there were barely smothered 
growls as to people being sugar in sitting-rooms 
and vinegar in the kitchen; and if she had 
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occasion to complain of the way in which classes 
were held or any other duties performed by her 
masters or governesses, faces said as plainly as 
tongues could have done that it was all very 
fine to be in command, and have the liberty of 
finding fault ; that was easy work ; it was a pity 
that the tables could not have been turned 
sometimes. _ ; 

The Principal. of Crofton House most earnestly 
wished, as she sat there cogitating in her private 
sitting-room over the tale she had just been 
told, that she could change places for twenty- 
four hours with either the pupil or the gover- 
ness, who had brought this present coil upon 
her. But those kind of transformations unfor- 
tunately only occur in dreams, and so, rising 
somewhat wearily from her seat, she went into 
prayers, and for her own private prayer prayed 
that she might be helped through the difficulties 
brought her by the quarrels of these two undis- 
ciplined spirits. 

Prayers ended, the Principal and her English 
governess accompanied the two girls who shared 
Helen Edison’s room upstairs, Miss Crofton 
determined to make an effort to get the affair 
settled at once. Perhaps, tired out by her lone- 
liness, darkness, and the lateness of the hour, the 
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stubborn pupil might be more easily won to gain 
speedy rest and quietness by begging pardon for 
her impertinence than at another time. At any 
rate, it was worth the trial. 

But, worth or not, it was not made. When 
the door was softly unlocked by Miss Rowe, 
out of no regard to the prisoner, but following 
her lately cherished instincts as a spy, for some 
moments every one stared blankly at each other, 
thinking the bird was flown. 

The Principal moved the lamp she held, a 

raised it above her head as she looked round the 
room, and suddenly its light flashed on to a little 
white hand lying on a counterpane. 

“Why! she is in bed, and—asleep!” said 
Clara Boswell, in low tones, as she ran softly 
across the floor. | 

‘Yes, she is asleep,” repeated Miss Crofton, 
bending over her refractory pupil with a 
strangely tender smile, and then, kissing the 
lovely forehead, she turned away, and bidding 
the other girls to be kindly quiet in getting to 
bed, she signed to the English governess to 
follow her, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
JOSEPHINE HOLDS THE SCALES. 


On leaving the sleeping Helen Edison, the 
Principal of Crofton Hall turned to her young 
governess, saying, rather sternly, “We must 
wait until to-morrow, Miss Rowe, to administer 
any reprimands; and I cannot help hoping that 
by that time you, as the elder and wiser, will 
be willing to pave the way for Miss Kdison’s 
apologies, by telling her that you do not mind 
confessing in your turn that you were rather 
needlessly hasty and harsh with her.” 

“ That I shall never do!” said the English 
governess in a low, fierce tone, that quite startled 
her companion, and the two separated without 
even exchanging good-nights. 

And here we must go back a little to explain how 
matters had come to this present terrible pass. 

It must be confessed that the state of feeling 
between pupil and teacher had been increasingly 
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embittered by Helen’s sympathies for poor Jose- 
phine, sympathies which had been still further 
outraged by a needless display of what looked 
very much like petty spite on the part of Miss 
Rowe, but a few days before this last and worst 
quarrel, — 

Helen had secured her favourite seat at the 
evening meal between Josephine Bell and Milly 
Wilmot, and after studying Josephine’s face 
for a few moments she said, with a little air 
of loving triumph, “ Now confess the truth, 
Josephine ; don’t you feel ever so much better 
for having been out of doors this afternoon in- 
stead of poring over your books all the while ?” 

Josephine was eating bread and butter with 
far more appetite than she had shown for it 
lately. But at her companion’s question her 
face grew overcast, and she murmured, “ But I 
haven’t a quarter done my French, and I haven't 
looked at any spelling, and just now Miss 

Josephine suddenly checked herself, and tried 
to check Milly also, who was proceeding to finish 
her sentence for her. But Helen’s “Tell me, 
Mill,” was stronger than Josephine’s, “ Please 
don’t,” and so Milly told how Miss Rowe had 
stopped Josephine five minutes ago, as they were 
coming in to tea together, to say that for the 
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future she should be obliged to hear her repeat 
that lesson with Rose, as she had not time to 
hear her separately.” 

_ “She is a regular inquisition wretch,” muttered 
Helen fiercely. ‘“ What a queer expression!” 
said Milly, laughing. ‘“ And was spelling one of 
the tortures of the Inquisition ?” 

“Hurting people’s feelings out of spite was,” 
retorted Helen. 

“T don’t really believe that this time she 
had anything to do with spite at all,” said 
Jusephine, in a low tone. “It was not spoken 
as though she were cross, but more as if she 
were really anxious to save a few minutes. And 
you remember it has been her own leisure in a 
sort of way that she has given up to me.” 

‘Qh, there, do leave off,” interrupted Helen 
irritably. ‘‘1t makes me in a worse rage than 
ever to hear you always making excuses for her, 
when she has nothing but hardness and dis- 
agreeableness for you. And, besides, I can’t 
help feeling as if you were something of a 
hypocrite; for you may try to persuade me as 
much as you like, but I don’t believe a bit the 
more that any but very old people, or people 
just going to die, ever manage to fancy they 
like those who are horrid to them.” 
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“ Fancying it wouldn’t be much use,” mur- 
mured Josephine. 

‘No; of course not. So itis much better to 
be honest, and let it alone altogether. If people 
slap me on one cheek there is certainly a second 
slap to follow; but it’s not on my cheek, and 
if you would be guided by me, it would not be 
for you to have the two either.” 

“In this matter I have a wiser guide than 
you,” said Josephine, in a tone of unaccustomed 
firmness; and then the bell rang as the signal 
for rising from tea, and Helen hastened away 
to pass the fifteen minutes’ interval before pre- 
paration-time in proving to Milly, and half a 
dozen other sceptical companions, that her leap 
over the two back-to-back chairs was not to be 
an exceptional achievement. | 

Josephine went off to the little study to learn 
her spelling, but when she had found the book 
she held it upside down, and gazed at it with 
unseeing eyes. She was thinking of her brilliant, 
talented sckoolfellow. Hitherto she had thought 
of her with unmixed admiration and fondness, 
with just a faint tinge added of almost irrepres- 
sible envy for her talents, courage, and confidence. 
But as the poor, contemptuously pitied, lustreless 
pupil sat in the darkening, dull little room alone, 
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with her upside-down spelling-book in her hand, 
she was not envying her companion, she was not 
admiring her. She was pitying her. Strange 
and impossible as Helen would have supposed 
it, she was being pitied by “ poor Josephine.” 
Beauty, talent, strength, chivalry, high-spirited 
generosity, were all very fair things in the sight 
of Josephine, but they were as nothing to her 
if they were to be weighed in the balance with 
that most wonderful assuranee, “Ye are my 
friends.” Dead leaves beside pearls. Josephine 
had the pearls. Not for all the splendour of 
the world, not for all the genius of men, would 
Josephine have given up that Friend, the Friend 
who says to those who love Him, “As my 
Father hath loved me, so have I loved you.” 
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CHAPTER XX, 
MISS ROWE CHOOSES A CONFIDANTE. 


HALF AN HOUR later Josephine Bell was sitting, 
with her hand up to a miserably puzzled head, 
between Helen Edison and Milly Wilmot in 
the large class-room, and trying to master her 
French exercise. Helen and Milly had secretly 
despatched little Rosie to beg her to leave her 
solitude and join them. 

“Hiven if the lynx won’t let us help her,” 
Helen had said, “it will, at any rate, be much 
better for her not to be so much alone.” 

With this assertion Milly had heartily agreed 
by the quotation, ‘‘Them’s my sentiments,” 
and then Rosie had been despatched on her 
errand, and returned triumphantly with her 
sister, But, so far, any benefit Josephine might 
have reaped from the change was certainly re- 
stricted to that which she considered the ques- 
tionable one of companionship, for ‘“ the lynx,” 

M 
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otherwise Miss Rowe, had kept a close watch 
upon the trio of friends ever since she had been 
surprised by the entrance of the two sisters. 

‘“Go to Miss Rowe, and make her have the 
trouble of helping you herself,” whispered Helen 
once, ‘‘as she won't let us.” 

“But I can never understand her explana- 
tions ; they are too quick,” sighed Josephine. 

Nevertheless she rose and carried her book to 
the end of the room, only to come back five 
minutes after, feeling that the difficulties were 
even more complicated than she had before 
thought them; and Helen looked at her as she 
sat with her tired, troubled head on her hand, 
and as she looked her thoughts gradually faded 
away from her lessons and passed back to the 
strange expression of rapt sweetness which she 
had seen earlier in the day on that plain, weary 
face. At last she muttered, in a tone inaudible 
even to Rose Trew, her neighbour on the other 
side, “Josie, I cannot understand you. If you 
really meant what you said this afternoon about 
the happiness of that other learning, how can you 
bother yourself so dreadfully about this, which, 
from your point of view, must seem nothing our 
so much rubbish ?” 

For some moments Josephine made no answer. 
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Then she murmured, “‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ And while 
I am here it is my-duty to do what my father 
has placed me here to work at.” 

A minute later she added, “ Besides, I don’t 
think any of God’s gifts rubbish. Some are 
greater and grander than others, but all are 
fair and good ; and one of the choicest of earthly 
gifts, I think, is that of learning.” 

Unconsciously Josephine pronounced the last 
words in her natural tone, and a painful flush 
mounted to her temples: as a mocking laugh 
from the end of the room accompanied the 
unlooked-for reply. 

‘You are no doubt aware, Miss Bell, that there 
is a fine for speaking in this room during the 
preparation hours, but you spoke so like a book 
that I must really let you off. I should never 
-have imagined that you held léarning in such high 
esteem. It is a pity that you do uot contrive to 
appropriate a little more of the gift to yourself.” 

‘I do try,” was the simple answer. But there 
was such a ring of sadness in the words, that 
even Miss Rowe was touched by their patient 
humility. <A tinge of compunction came into 
her own cheeks, and she bent her head quickly 
over some needlework. Helen Edison glanced at 
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her curiously, and the thought crept into her 
mind that Josephine’s learning had given her 
a power which she, with all her cleverness, did 
not possess. It was true that she could have 
made Miss Rowe flame out into furious looks 
and sinfully angry words, but she could not do 
as Josephine had done—make her bend her head 
in penitence. 

After a lapse of two or. three minutes Miss 
Rowe rose, and came round to where the poor 
over-anxious student sat vainly trying to master 
her task. Helen scarcely recognised the gover- 
nesss voice as she said, quietly, ‘‘ You have 
not got on very far, I see. I am afraid you did 
not understand my explanation much better 
than that of the book. : 

“fam so sorry,’ said J osephine earnestly ; : 
“I wish I gave you less trouble.” 

“TJ shall not so much mind the trouble in the 
future, if you really mean you do care to get 

n, half muttered the young governess, as 
though she were ashamed of her own unusual 
graciousness. In a few moments she added, but 
rather in excuse for the present than the past, 
“T thought you looked upon learning as dis- 
agreeable, useless drudgery, only to be got 
through because you could not help yourself. 
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Since you really recognise its value, I shall be 
far more willing to give you aid. Carry your 
books over there to the desk, and I will join 
you in a minute.” 

The minute's interval which Miss Rowe 
claimed was devoted to snatching up Helen 
Edison’s exercise-book, and sharply tearing two 
of its pages across, which Helen had just pro- 
fusely adorned with climbing monkeys, fighting 
cats, snakes, worms, and snails. 

“It is better to have no talents than to 
pervert them,” she said in her most dictatorial 
-tone. ‘‘ Miss Boswell, you will see that Miss 
Edison pays a fine for a babyish waste of pre- 
paration-time.” 

‘‘Tt was no waste at all,” retorted Helen; “I 
have done all my lessons; and [ will ask the 
Principal if, under those circumstances, it is 
wrong to practise my drawing. To-morrow I 
will fill a page with spiteful toads; I shall not 
have far to search for a model.” 

A flash darted from Miss Rowe’s eyes, and 
she raised her hand. Happily on that occasion 
she restrained herself in time, and vouchsafing 
no answer to the impertinent speech she marched 
off to Josephine, not certainly in such an amiable 
mood as when she proffered her assistance, but 
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still disposed enough to render it for her promise’ 
sake, and for yet another reason also. The young 
governess was sorely in need of a confidante to 
whom she might pour out the tale of a sudden 
grief that had fallen upon her, and during the 
last few minutes she felt that the despised, dim- 
eyed, ignorant pupil was just exactly the sort 
of confidante that she should choose—humble, 
gentle-hearted, unobtrusive, easily put aside 
again, 

In any and every possible trouble that could 
have affected herself alone Miss Rowe would have 
stood apart, if her heart had broken in so doing. - 
But the trouble that had now fallen upon her, 
since that morning’s post came in, was not one 
that she could, in her pride, claim to bear alone ; 
and from its very nature it had a softening in- 
- fluence upon her in some measure, at any rate at 
first, and her soul cried out for sympathy. She 
had no Heavenly Father to go to, no Comforter, 
no all-powerful Friend, and so she turned to 
Josephine. . 

The preparation hour came to an end before 
Josephine’s exercise was finished, and all her 
companions dispersed, Milly whispering as they 
went off, “Miss Rowe really is taking pains 
to make things clear to poor Josephine now.” 
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“Why couldn’t she do so before?” growled 
Helen; but even she half forgave her own torn 
exercise-book as she glanced at Miss Bell’s 
relieved expression of countenance, and heard 
the patient tones in which the English gover- 
ness was giving explanations about a lesson with 
which there was no real need that she should 
concern herself at all. | 

“Isn't Miss Rowe kind to-night ?” murmured 
little Rose, clasping her hands fondly round the 
arm of her very dear new friend. 

“Humph! Not quite such a snarling hyena — 
as usual,” assented Miss Nellie, and then she let 
herself be pulled off by little Rose to a special 
favourite bench in a deep recess in the wide hall, 
and prepared obediently to finish a fairy tale, of 
a particularly weird description, begun the pre- 
vious day. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
HER LITTLE BROTHER. 


MEANTIME the French exercise came to an end, 
and to a far more satisfactory one than had 
ever yet been the case with Josephine ; and, for- 
getting the cruel insult of the order given as 
they were all going in to tea, and the sneering 
_ laugh of half an hour since, she raised her eyes 
with true gratitude to her companion, saying, 
“‘T have never understood a lesson so well before. 
You have been very good to me. I wish I could 
do anything for you, you look so tired to-day.” 

For some moments there was silence. ‘ You 
have been very good to me.” Those words 
struck to the young teacher's heart with a keen- 
ness of reproof she had never felt in her life 
before. They were uttered most truthfully, but 
they were most false. 

Good indeed! For the past two months she 
had added to the ‘girl’s sorrowful sense of her 
own feeble intellect by every cutting taunt or 
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show of contemptuous indifference that had 
occurred to her, and now she had condescended 
to aid the girl in her dunce-like difficulties be- 
cause an unaccustomed sense of loneliness caused 
a wish for sympathy that she could demand as 
she chose, and cast off when it bothered her! 
Was that being good ? | 

And the offer of the sympathy came so 
readily, and the sympathy itself—“ You look so 
tired to-day.” A sense of shame and unworthi- -- 
ness came over Emily Rowe as she sat there 
silent. She had added to the girl’s tiredness 
many times, and in the secrecy of her heart she 
felt that there was a meanness doubly great in 
purposing to glean even a crumb of comfort 
from her. . But Josephine sat there, so still, so 
patient, so meek, so utterly forgetful of self, 
only so sorry that one of her fellow-creatures, 
the least kind of them all so far as she was con- 
cerned, should be so tired. And Emily Rowe’s 
yearning for that crumb of comfort grew too 
strong to be resisted. 

At last she took a letter from her pocket, and 
saying hastily, and in a low tone, “I am not 
tired, but I am very miserable,” she put it into 
her pupil’s hands. 

Josephine looked puzzled for a moment ; she 
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did not understand; and with a touch of her 
usual impatience with dulness, Miss Rowe 
snatched it back, drew the letter from its 
envelope, and then returned it, saying, “ There ; 
you can read, you know.” 

* Oh yes, I can read,” said Josephine, in a quick 
tone of apology ; and making no further delay in 
proving the statement, she opened the sheet and 
began to peruse the contents, Miss Rowe watching 
her the while. Five seconds had scarcely passed, 
however, before sighs burst from the lips of both 
of them almost simultaneously, and Josephine 
raised eyes full of tears to her companion. 

“Poor, noble little fellow!” said Josephine, 
instinctively stretching out one of her hands 
and laying it on that of the governess. 

For an answer Miss Rowe uttered a second 
contented sigh as she murmured, as though to 
herself, “I thought I was right. I thought you 
would know just what to say in this sort of thing.” 

And then Josephine finished the letter, and 
the two sat there together silent for some time. 

‘Shall you not go home to help nurse him ?” 
asked Josephine at length softly. 

“How can [?” was the sharp-toned question. 
Then, recollecting herself—‘‘I can’t. We are 
poor—poor as church mice, if you know what 
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that means. There will be little enough but © 
dry bread for my mother as it is now, Harry 
will need so many extra luxuries. And unless 
he is to have the parish doctor, I must earn my 
quarter’s salary to pay one for him.” 

“T—I have—plenty of ———” began Josephine, 
timidly, earnestly. And then she stopped, and 
pretended to be busy once more with the letter, 
while heavy tears dropped on to it. 

‘Hush, hush, don’t cry; you must not for 
my trouble,’ said Miss Rowe hurriedly. “I 
ought not to have worried you with it. Ouly it 
is some comfort to feel there is some one feeling 
a little sorry for one’s grief.” 

“Tf only I could help you,” said Josephine. 
“Tf only you would let me. My money is no 
good to me; could you not let it be some good 
to—to—to—your little brother ? You see, your 
mother says he moans for you even in his sleep.” 

The young governess caught back a sob and 
stifled it, and then muttered, hardly, “And so 
he will have to moan, if he means to moan for 
me, till Easter comes.” 

‘That is nearly three weeks.” 

“Yes. And if it was nearly three years it 
would have to be the same. And you know as 
well as I do that I cannot take your money. 
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But I am glad to have you know about poor 
little Harry. You had better go now. Don't 
talk of this to any one else.” 

~ “No,” murmured Josephine absently, as she 
rose. And then, with her usual awkward, shuffling 
movements, she left the room. Miss Rowe looked 
after her till she had disappeared, and then her 
eyes fell back upon the letter with a hard expres- 
sion in them as she muttered, 

‘If the pain and weakness had fallen upon me, 
one might have seen some justice in it—at least, 
no doubt mother would have done so; but upon 
poor little Harry, where can be the love and mercy 
that afflicts him so heavily, I should like to know? 
And as a reward, too, for his noble, brave, self- 
forgetfulness !” 

At this last thought her cheeks glowed with 
pride as well as love for her little ten-year-old 
brother, who by a deed of true heroism had 
brought himself to the verge of brain fever, and 
so she dismissed all dwelling upon Josephine 
Bell’s last words; otherwise her thoughts might 
have led her to remember that matters would have 
been decidedly worse if they had been arranged ~ 
according to her ideas of mercy, and she, the 
main breadwinner of the family, had been laid 
upon a helpless and expensive bed of sickness. 
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Josephine went up to her own room, and with 
simple words and childish phrases, but a most 
earnest heart, prayed to the One great, omni- 
potent, all-knowing Father, that He would watch 
by the fever-bed of little stricken Harry Rowe, 
strengthen the loving mother who wrote in a 
tone of such sad but patient faith, and comfort 
“poor Miss Rowe.” | 

Yes, it was poor Josephine’s turn now to 
apply the epithet “poor” to some one; but 
there was no touch of contempt in her breath- 
ing of the word. Nor was there any thought of 
triumph that the highly accomplished, imperious 
teacher should have been brought to seek com- 
fort from her—the heartily despised pupil. She 
did certainly wonder for alittle while how she came 
to be the chosen confidante, but her humility led 
- her to a tolerably fair solution of that mystery. 

‘She knew I am not clever enough to tease 
her with a lot of talking,” she murmured as she 
rose from her knees. ‘‘ And it is bad to have 
to listen to that, even from the best and kindest 
people, just at the beginning of a trouble, when it 
seems almost easier to think it is as bad as ever 
it can be, than to be made to see and confess 
that there is a bright side to it.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FREE TRADE IN SWEETMEATS. 


“ AND so, you see, not any way can I get a letter 
from India on my birthday,” and with this piece 
of information little Rose heaved a prodigious 
sigh, and gazed with her big blue eyes out of 
the hall window, as if she had some half hope 
that one of Helen Hilison’s fairy birds might 
fly through it, and give her a welcome contra- 
diction. 

But instead of a fairy bird flying in at the 
window, her sister Josephine came to her down 
the stairs, and, stooping over her, kissed her 
fondly. The child returned the caress with in- 
terest, saying, ““O Josie! Helen has been telling 
me such a most loveliest of a lovely fairy tale! 
I wish you had heard it.” , 

“‘So do I,” said Josephine. ‘It seems to me 
that Helen is always showing us kindness of 
some sort.” 

‘* Nonsense,” laughed Helen merrily. ‘‘ Rosie 
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is the most delicious excuse to me for being idle 
ever so often. I owe hera bushelful of gratitude 
for happening to be here now. But where have 
you been all this time ?” 

“Writing my French exercise with Miss 
Rowe.” 

“What! all this long while? How——” 

“No; not all this while,” hastily interrupted 
Josephine. ‘‘ We have been having a chat.” 

“Oh! Then I hope Miss Rowe has been 
begging your pardon for all her impertinence to 
you of late—horrid old thing!” was the answer, 
as Helen drew her head back to escape the hand 
_ which Josephine tried to lay over her lips. 

“ Helen, Helen,” she remonstrated, in grieved 
tones, “you should not say such things—in- 
deed you should not. You are beginning to 
gain great influence in the school, and you 
do not know how much harm you may do. 
And you have such a wonderful power for doing 
good.” | | 

“Glad to hear it,” was the offhand retort. 
“JT hope I shall be able to make laudable use 
of the said power in making the vixen's life a 
burden to her.” | 

‘Miss Rowe is in great trouble just now,” 
said Josephine, in a low, pleading tone. 
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But Helen was in no mood just then to be 
touched by anything into pity or penitence. 

“ Glad to hear it,’ she said again. ‘Hope it 
will do her good. She's made me waste six- 
pennyworth of stamps resticking those lovely 
drawings of mine together. Look there.” 

Helen lifted from the seat beside her the two 
pages Miss Rowe had torn up, now neatly joined 
together again by little strips of stamps. 

“If you were determined upon such a useless 
piece of work, why did you not use your gum 
and a sheet of paper, instead of wasting all these 
stamps?” asked Josephine, as much in wonder 
as reproach. 

Couldn't get the cork out of the bottle.” 

“You didn’t try very long,” half-whispered 
Rosie slyly. 

“No, certainly not very long,” assented Helen 
calmly. ‘‘The cork stuck, though, and I had 
these handy. Besides it’s not waste, you know. 
I’ve made a sort of gift to the Government, and 
my side isin just now. Mamma’ for the others, 
but papa and I are Liberals.” 

“Are what?” cried Milly Wilmot, coming up 
to the group at this moment and catching the 
last words. ‘“‘ Whatever rubbish are you talking 
now? And as for liberal, indeed, I know some- 
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body who bought a whole shillingsworth of 
sweets yesterday, and hasn’t given me a mite; 
I don’t call that very liberal.” 

“T don't know. It might be Liberal-Conser- 
vative,’ was the retort, with a laughing gleam 
in the bright eyes. ‘‘But at present Miss 
Crofton is the Conservative. She met Jem 
yesterday, and made spoil of my treasures for 
my good. Suppose we four get up a bread riot, 
and claim them back. [I'll head the mob.” 

“T’ll follow you,” cried Milly, laughing. 

“And I won't,” said Josephine, smiling, but 
very decidedly holding back. 

Little Rose looked with doubtful entreaty at 
her sister. ‘‘ Yes, dear, you may go with them 
if you like,” said Josephine. 

Even Helen’s audacity failed her for a moment 
or two when she reached Miss Crofton’s door, 
and she stood with hands hanging down, hesitat- 
ing whether to rap or retreat. 

“Be quick!” said Milly. 

“All right,” was the answer, and the next 
instant the quick decided tap had been given 
that had of late become so familiar to the 
Principal’s ears. 

‘‘Come in,” was called from within the room. 
But again Helen hesitated, and Miss Crofton, 

| N 
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who happened to be standing near the door, 
stepped forward and opened it herself. | 

“Why, my dears, what is it?” she asked in © 
surprise, gazing at her three rosy-faced pupils. 
“What have you come about? Is anything 
the matter ?” 

““N—no. Nothing is the matter, Madam,” 
began Helen, the curving lips beginning obsti- 
nately to curl up into a suspicion of a smile. 
“The thing is, we have—have been thinking 
about politics and free trade, and—those sorts 
of things. And—we think free trade is—nicest. 
Don’t you?” | 

And then Miss Nellie lifted her long lashes 
and raised her great eyes to those of the school- 
mistress, which were filled with a look of most 
utter bewilderment. She put her arm round 
Rosa Bell and drew her to her as she asked, 
“Can you tell me, little one, what this very 
funny companion of yours has come about ?” 

“JT think,” whispered Rosie, “I think about 
her sweets.” 

“ About her——” repeated Miss Crofton 
doubtfully. And then, as memory flashed its 
light into her mind, her lips too curved into 
a smile, which speedily gave way to a hearty 
laugh. 
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“You impudent child! How dare you come 
to me like this?” she asked, turning to Helen. 

“ Because you are so kind. I like having 
things to come to you about. I dare do any- 
thing for that, but—vex you.” 

The schoolmistress bent and kissed her sweet- 
voiced young pupil. 

“ But you do approve of free trade, don't you ?” 
was the question again the next moment, and, 
whether Miss Crofton did or not, the three 
schoolfellows very shortly after marched off in 
triumph with the packets of Eanes and 
hard bake. 

“There will be at least a dozen of us, dear 
Madam, to share it amongst,” said Helen, re- 
assuringly ; “and I promise never to buy any 
more here without asking you first.” 

“And do not ask me too often,” said Miss 
Crofton, with an implied admission of weakness 
which made her pupil look up at her with laugh- 
‘ing triumph in her eyes. 

When Rosa Bell had run off to bed, carrying 
with her a Benjamin’s portion of the sweetmeats, 
Helen again sought out Josephine and had a 
long chat with her about the little girl’s approach- 
ing birthday, to which she was not looking for- 
ward with any especial hopefulness. All the 
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child’s birthdays hitherto had been spent with 
most loving parents, who had taken pains to 
make each anniversary a joyous and memorable 
festival ; and the poor little girl had found it a 
hard matter to keep back her sobs, as she told 
her sympathising schoolfellow that she had to 
forego even the hope of getting letters from her 
father and mother on this coming birthday, 
which, for the first time, was to be spent at 
school. 

“At any rate something shall be done for 
poor wee Rosie,” said Helen resolutely, and 
feeling strongly indignant with the Indian mails 
and circumstances generally. But even as she 
spoke various plans occurred to her by which 
Rose’s doleful anticipations should be pleasantly 
disappointed. 

The following afternoon the two sisters un- 
expectedly started off on a few days’ visit to 
some acquaintances just arrived from Calcutta, 
and settled for some weeks about fifty miles from 
Crofton House, after which they talked of going 
to the North of Scotland for eight months, when 
they were to return to the neighbourhood of the 
Bells in India. This was the only opportunity the 
Jansons would have of carrying back personal in- 
telligence to their neighbours of their daughters’ 
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welfare, aud they kindly availed themselves of it, 
according to their promise. 

“TI wish I were you,” sighed Miss Rowe 
enviously, when Josephine sought her to tell of 
the invitation Miss Crofton had just delivered. 
“‘T don’t suppose you much care to go to Saffron- 
Walden; but for me, 1 would give my all to go 
there at the present time for a few days.” 

Josephine looked at her inquiringly and with 
sudden interest. ‘Is it near your home, then ?” 

‘My home is in it. Poor little Harry is lying 
tossing in his bed a very little distance from 
the fine old church. But there, you had better 
go and pack up now. You have not too much 
time. Can I help you?” 

“Oh no, thank you, there is very little to 

“do,” said Josephine gratefully, as she went away 
to her own room, thinking how much she wished 
that she could teach Helen one or two simple 
lessons, but harder to learn, perhaps, than she 
quite understood. At any rate, Helen Edison 
did not learn them then; nor had she when she 
lay sleeping with Miss Rowe’s wrathful face 
bent over her, beside the Principal’s, the night 
before Rosa Bell’s birthday; to which date we 
now once more return. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
WAR AND PEACE. 


Four clear strokes rang out from the church 
clock on the hill It was a dark night, although 
the stars were doing their best to brighten the 
aspect of affairs out of doors; but they were of 
little service in lighting up the rooms of Crofton 
House, and so thought Helen Edison as she 
stood trying to peer into one of the drawers of 
her chest, which she had just softly opened. 

The night was very dark and the house was 
very still, and probably every one in it was 
asleep but Helen. However, considering how 
early she had betaken herself to bed, it was little 
wonder that she awoke proportionably early. 
Besides, she had made up her mind to awake 
early, and, strange as it always seems to me that 
it should be so, it is, nevertheless, a fact that 
making up one’s mind overnight is more effica- 
cious than any number of alarm-bells, or promises 
from other people. 
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Helen was bent upon making little Rosie’s 
birthday a happy one for her, and she depended, 
in a large measure, for doing this upon the 
presents she had provided. But no one could 
tell, as Helen informed herself, now that she was 
in disgrace, how matters might go when the 
morning came, and whether Miss Rowe might 
not manage to prevent the pleasant giving of the 
gifts at all if she had the power. 

“But she shan’t,” muttered Nellie resolutely ; 
and so at four o'clock on that 31st of March she 
stood peering into the drawer that held the 
treasures, trying to see how to lift the doll with- 
out tumbling its delicate garments. Then she 
had to lay it and the remainder of its wardrobe, 
together with several other small articles, in a 
shawl, that she might be able to carry all at 
once, for she dare not risk two journeys past 
the English governess room. Once during her 
arrangements Clara Boswell’s regular breathing 
stopped, and she murmured, ‘‘ Who’s there?” 

But she was speaking almost in her sleep, and 
was soon quiet again, and Helen quickly and 
lightly left the room, and flew like a slim 
shadowy ghost to the second door down the 
corridor. Here she had to pause again and 
deposit her long burden on the floor while she 
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turned the handle. Very cautiously she pushed 
the door open and looked in. It was half-past 
four now; Josephine’s blinds were all up, and a 
faint twilight was peering into the darkness, 
The occupants of the two little beds were very 
sound asleep. 

Helen unceremoniously depouted two sets 
_ of neatly folded clothes, which she found on two 
chairs, on the floor, and then, placing the two 
chairs seat to seat beside Rose’s bed, she pro- 
ceeded to drape them with her shawl and arrange 
her gifts upon them—the doll in the centre, at 
its head a couple of boxes of bonbons, at its 
feet a box of minute gold-edged notepaper and 
envelopes, surrounded by the most brilliant of 
crackers, and the remainder of the doll’s clothes 
hung over the back. While the soft little white 
hands made these arrangements there was a soft, 
sweet smile on the lovely young face. It looked 
so loving and innocent and gentle that most 
people would have found it difficult to believe 
that but a few short hours before it had been 
flung back with burning cheeks and blazing eyes, 
while passionate words poured from those rosy 
lips. Now the rosy lips were waiting most 
eagerly to utter the most affectionate good 
wishes. 
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Everything disposed according to her taste, 
Helen seated herself on the end of the child’s bed 
aud patiently waited for the clock to strike five. 
“It could not hurt her for once in her life to be 
awakened at that hour,” Helen had decided, see- 
ing she went to bed so early. 

The minutes seemed very long. Several times 
Helen thought that the hour must have sounded 
without her hearing it. But at last patience 
was rewarded. The first stroke was wafted from 
the hill) Helen counted the five, and then, bend- 
ing forward quickly, she bestowed three very 
firm kisses upon her little schoolfellow’s mouth, 
whispering between each, “It’s only I, Rosie 
darling.” 

“Who's I?” gasped the bewildered, drowsy 
child, after the last smothering kiss and accom- 
panying assurance. 

“Why, Helen, of course,” was the answer, with 
a little ghost of a laugh. ‘“ But hush, you must 
not wake anybody, or I shall get into a fuss 
again, you know, for being here. I’ve only come 
to wish you a whole bushelful of many happy 
returns of the day, and to bring you these things. 
Look at them.” 

Rose was awake now, and she started up and 
turned towards the chairs. Her companion was — 
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only just in time to clap her hand over her mouth 
to prevent such a shout escaping as must have 
aroused not only Josephine but most other people 
in the house, or, at any rate, on that side of it. 
Ten minutes later Helen got into her own bed 
again with a contented mind. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ONLY IN TIME TO BE 100 LATE. 


SEVEN o'clock struck, the “ getting-up” time for 
the pupils from the 1st of November to the end 
of March. There was arap at the door, and a 
simultaneous cry from three vioces of “Come in.” 

The servant entered with the cans of hot 
water, and having deposited them she stepped 
to Helen’s bed and presented her with a note, 
with the words, ‘‘ From Madam, Miss.” 

Helen tore it open with her usual impetuosity, 
glanced over it, and bounded out of bed. Clap- 
ping her hands above her head and singing, 
“Too late, hurrah, too late!” she danced about 
the room till Milly declared she believed the 
yesterday’s starvation had driven her crazy. 

At last Clara Boswell caught hold of her and 
held her fast while she asked, ‘“‘ What has hap- 
pened now, you wild Indian of a girl? What is 
too late ?” 

“Look and see,” said Helen, laughing, as she 
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held the note before her schoolfellow’s eyes. 
“Read that.” 

And Clara did-read it, and was more puzzled 
than before, as well she might be. The note 
was as follows, very short and stiff :— 


**My prar Miss Epison,— Under present cir- 
cumstances, | feel compelled to forbid you the 
pleasure of giving any birthday presents to Rose 
Bell with your own hands. Whether I can allow 
her to receive them from you at all must depend 
upon your conduct this morning. 

“Yours in much grief, and anxiety for your 
future, SYBILLA CROFTON.” 


“Well!” ejaculated Clara Boswell in astonished 
interrogation, when she had read these words 
through for the third time in the vain en- 
deavour to find any key in them for her com- 
panion’s wild glee; “ well, I do not see anything ~ 
very cheering or delightful in this. Dear Miss 
Crofton greatly troubled : 

“Yes,” interjected Helen, her face clouding 
for a moment. “ That’s bad, certainly. I’m 
horribly sorry for that, of course. But go on; 
what were you poing to say next ?” 

‘Why, next, your own kind hopes and works of 
the past three or four days are disappointed. 

“Are they, though?” murmured Helen, be- 
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ginning to smile again. Clara stared, and s0 
did Milly Wilmot. But Clara continued, “ And 
then—worst of all, in one sense—perhaps poor 
little Rose will get none of those gifts after all, 
which would have so brightened up——” 

But at this point, for the third time, Helen 
interrupted her. Bursting into a peal of the 
most triumphant laughter and breaking away 
from her captor, she shouted, “ Ah! but per- 
haps, and for certain, your perhaps goes for 
nothing, my lady fair. She’s got them, Clara, 
she’s got them! Every one of them! Oh, how 
delicious that I thouglit of that plan, and that 
I woke up in time to carry it out! Rose has 
got the doll, and the bonbons, and the note- 
paper, and everything, and I gave them to her 
my very own self at five o'clock this morning, 
and got, oh! such a heap of kisses and dear 
little dimples in return, that I feel set up against 
all the horrid old Rowes in i 

“Take that, you impertinent girl!” cried a 
voice choking with passion, as the sound of a 
heavy box on the ears fell through the room, 
followed for an instant by a dead silence. 

While Helen was explaining everything the 
door opened, unperceived by any of the three 
preoccupied inmates. Mademoiselle had told 
Miss Rowe over-night, with tears in her eyes, 
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of the prohibitory note Miss Crofton had decided 
to write Helen to stop her giving the presents 
before she had spoken with her, and so far from 
sharing the kind-hearted little Frenchwoman’s 
sympathctic sorrow, she had slept with greatly 
soothed feelings from the intelligence. Then 
she heard laughter and merry voices in the 
adjoining room directly after they were called 
in the morning, and her floor enor from the 
vibration of the next one. 

How dared they be joyous in there with the 
culprit! She stopped midway in her toilette, 
slipped on her dressing-gown, and quietly entered 
the next room in time to hear that her hopes 
for her hated pupil's disappointment were baffled. 
Then came the impertinent allusion to herself, 
and then—that blow. 

The silence that followed, almost instantaneous 
as it was, was terrible; then Helen started round 
with a fierce look in her eyes and uplifted hand. 
As suddenly as it was raised it fell again. 

“No,” she said, “I don't fight. I don’t’ use 
my fists like a navvy or a fishwoman. I am 
a lady.” 

The look in the eyes now, and the tones of the 
low, constrained voice, expressed such measure- 
less scorn that the antagonist shrank before that — 
set, white young face. There was a pause, and 
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go now, unless you carry your malice so far as 
to wish to kill me with cold.” 

Almost mechanically Miss Rowe went towards 
the door, and as she passed through the same 
resolutely constrained young voice followed her 
with the words, ‘“‘ Remember, you will have to 
beg my pardon for that blow.” 

Passing her own room the young governess 
went on to that of the Bells with a half-defined 
purpose of claiming back the toys from poor 
little Rose, and telling her that Miss Crofton 
did not choose to let her have them. She 
rapped hastily at the door, and before she 
could turn the handle the child herself opened 
it, the beautiful doll in her arms, her rosebud 
of a face full of dimples. 

“OQ Miss Rowe!” she cried, joyously, “do 
come and see all my delicious, delightful things ! 
And I have got something for dear, dear, dear 
little Harry, too! Do look, please.” 

‘‘ Another time, child, another time,” was the 
hurried answer. ‘‘ Many happy returns of the 
day to you. I must go now; I am not dressed, 
you see, and the prayer-bell will ring in a few 
minutes.” 

And Miss Rowe turned abruptly and went 
back to her own room, a second time discomfited. 
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_ Rose pushed her sister gently down on to her 
bed, climbed on to her lap, and, cheek to cheek, 
murmured, happily, ‘ Josie, my prayers will have 
to be all praises to-day, I think.” 

“T often feel like that, sissy darling,” whis- 
‘pered back the other, and especially when I 
thank our Father for giving me such a very 
precious, dear little blessing as you are.” 

“ Mamma called me her little blessing,” whis- 
pered back the child, “ when she said that last 
good-bye on board the ship. O Josephine! I 
wish the years would soon pass, that we might 
be all together again !” 

“Yes, darling. Won't it be a happy part of 
being in heaven, that there we shall be together, 
never, never again to part ?” 

“Yes, Pheenie, yes; I often think of that 
beautiful thing. But, Pheenie, should I want 
to go there just yet ?” | 

“No, sissy darling; no, of course not until 
you are called there,” was the answer, as the 
elder sister strained the blooming child in her 
arms. But a scarcely audible sigh followed the 
answer, that seemed to have a faint echo of a 
tired longing in it, and the words floated through 
the slow brain, ‘‘ Having a desire to depart, and 
to be with Christ.” 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 
A SURPRISE. 


‘Hexen, could you spare a short time to come 
with me to the little study?” It was Josephine 
who spoke, just as they were leaving the dining- 
hall after tea on little Rose’s birthday. 

There were no smiles on Helen Edison's face 
now, and she hesitated slightly as she answered, 
“T meant to give what little time I have to 
spare to-night to telling Rosie a story.” 

“Ah! please let me tell you one instead,” 
said Josephine, very anxiously. ‘“‘ Rose shall 
come with us, and get her doll ready for bed. 
Besides, I think she will like to hear the story 
I have to tell you — even better for once 
than a fairy tale.” 

Helen allowed herself to be drawn on till they 
were apart from all the other girls, and then 
once more she stood still, and facing her school- 


fellow with something of a sullen expression on 
Oo... 
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her face, she said doggedly, ‘“‘ Look here, Jose- 
phine, I’m sorry to hurt your feelings, or to vex 
you in any way, but I had better tell you at 
once that it will be no good your trying to scold 
me now, or attempting to read me a lecture, for 
I am in no humour for it, and won't listen.” 

“JT know,” said Jusephine, with a mingling in 
her voice of sadness and gentleness. ‘I am not 
thinking of preaching, or of scolding you. I only 
want to tell you something about a poor little 
boy Rose and I saw while we were away last 
week. I should like to interest you in his case.” 

“Qh! certainly Pll listen to anything of that 
sort you like to tell me. That’s quite another 
matter. Is the little boy’s case anything that 
papa can help in, do you suppose?” — 

“T don’t know; I am afraid not. But you 
will be better able to judge when I have told 
you his short history.” 

And so saying Josephine Bell ushered her two 
companions into the little study specially appro- 
priated to her own use after the morning classes 
were over, day by day. 

Beside the fireplace was a tiny horse-hair sofa, 
and on this Josephine and Helen seated them- 
selves; little Rose established herself on Helen’s 
lap with a very earnest face, and the narrative 
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began. Before repeating it I must pause to 
remark that the present state of affairs at Crof- 
ton House was very dreary. 

‘There had been a terrible scene that morning. 
After prayers, which had been an unhappy 
mockery for two of the party, Miss Crofton had 
detained every one but the servants, and then 
gone over the facts, so far as she knew them, of 
yesterday's disturbance. Having done so with- 
out interruption from any one, she had concluded 
earnestly — 

-“ But I hope that the next five minutes will 
see the end of this cloud, and that we sliall have 
clear skies once more. ‘There is not one here 
that cannot understand that without patience on 
both sides, and submission to authority on the 
part of the pupils, no establishment of this kind 
can be well regulated. You, I am sure, Miss 
Edison, «will by now have seen this, and will 
be willing to acknowledge it. To make your 
apologies to Miss Rowe the easier, in considera- 
tion of your yesterday's punishment, I may 
add that in some sort they will be also made 
to me, seeing that during my absence from 
home Miss Rowe is, as you are aware, my re- 
presentative.” 

Helen started to her feet with crimson cheeks, 
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and exclaimed, “ Don't say so, Madam! Don’t 
claim a spy for your representative !—you, who 
are so frank and straightforward that we all, down 
to little Rose, learn to respect you as much as 
we love you! Do you think that you could have 
ever made yourself tell a little child to sneak 
softly into a room that she m a Jind out what 
her companion was about? No, you know that 
you could not.” 

That was the first the Principal had heard of 
the order to little Rosa Bell. And then she 
heard also of that box on the ears. And Helen 
had ended up with, ‘‘When Miss Rowe has 
begged my pardon for that insult, I will beg 
hers for some portion of what I said, but I 
cannot do so before.” 

After that no one knew exactly what had 
happened. There was a confused memory of 
Miss Crofton, in a tone of shocked astonishment, 
asking her young subordinate if she admitted 
the accusation. There was an indistinct recol- 
lection of a sharp, fierce answer from Miss Rowe 
that she had a good mind to repeat the blow 
there and then, not. once but several times, and 
then all remembered the sudden lull that had 
fullen on the storm for a few moments, to be 
followed by the young governess suddenly com- 
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ing forward and saying, in cold, slow tones, 
‘After this, Madam, it may be as well that I 
should let you know that my services are greatly 
required at home. [I will leave to-night.” 
“Well,” said Miss Crofton, heavily, ‘ perhaps 
it will be well.” 
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_. And then, without a glance at Helen Edison, 
she had gone, and the girls had all trooped off 
to the breakfast that had been awaiting them 
nearly half an hour. Mademoiselle had to take 
the head of the table, for the English governess 
had gone up to her own room, locked herself in, 
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and refused to come down. She remained there 
all day, seeing no one. Once, in reply to a 
third visit from Josephine, she had pushed a 
tiny note out to her under the door; but that 
was all the notice she would vouchsafe to any 
one, of her existence. 

There had been some half promise given by 
the Principal two or three days ago that if 
Rosie’s birthday should be fine, a holiday expe- 
dition should be made somewhere. 

The day did turn out a most lovely foretaste 
of summer, but there were too many thunder- 
clouds in the school atmosphere to permit of 
any tulk of festivities. The day dragged on 
with its usual succession of classes, Miss Crofton 
taking those belonging to the English governess, 
but paying no attention to Helen, who began 
as the hours wore away to feel an inclination 
to follow her antagonist’s example. Through 
her Miss Rowe was losing her position ; through 
her Miss Crofton was put to terrible incon- 
venience. Helen began to feel very miserable, 
but very hard; and then Josephine got hold of 
her, and persuaded her to listen to her story 
about a little boy. 


( 2c9 ) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
JOSEPHINE’S TALE, 


WHEN the three were all comfortably seated, 
Josephine waited a minute, staring gravely into 
the fire. 

“Can you see your little hero in the coms; 
Josie?” asked Helen at last. 

“‘N-o-o,” murmured Josephine, slowly, in deep 
thought. Then, more quickly, “ But how do you 
know that he is a hero?” 

“How do I know?” repeated Helen, half 
laughing. ‘“ Why, you said that you were about 
to tell me the story of a little boy; so I suppose 
the little boy is the hero of your story, is he 
not ?” 

“Q-h-h, yes, I see; but he is a hero too, 
Helen—a very wonderful hero. If he were a 
man, and had done this thing, he would be 
thought a hero; but he is only a little boy of 
ten years old, and so it is quite glorious. About: 
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six weeks ago he was standing at a railway 
crossing, waiting for a train to pass. All of a 
sudden, just as the train was in sight, a baby 
escaped from its mother and ran right between 
the lines. The mother stood still, shrieking ; so 
did the other two or three people by her. It 
was only little Harry who kept his presence of 
mind and noble self-forgetfulness. While the 
guard blew his whistle, shouted frantically, and 
tried to stop the train, Harry flew to the baby, 
threw his arm round it, and brought it and him- 
self flat on the ground just as the train passed 
over them. 

“When the train was brought to a standstill 
at last, just beyond them, the baby was picked 
up unhurt, but a loose hanging chain had broken 
Harry’s leg, and the shock and strong excite- 
ment have made this accident more serious.” 

Josephine paused again. Helen’s eyes were 
glowing, as they always did when she heard of 
uny action that she thought noble. She drew a 
deep breath, and asked in low tones, “And do 
you know this noble little fellow ?” 

“Yes,” was Josephine’s answer. “Just lately 
[ happen to know something of him and his 
family. Young as he is he has seen a great 
deal of sadness. Up to two years ago he was 
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the youngest in as happy a home as I should 
imagine could have been found anywhere. There 
were four children, a father and mother; they 
had several servants, horses, carriages, and heaps 
of hothouses and all sorts of luxuries. Then a 
bank broke, the fortune was all lost, and in a 
few weeks the futher and younger sister were 
dead, and the elder brother taken from Eton to 
be a clerk in a merchant's office. 

“Through all these bitter trials the elder 
sister had behaved most bravely and beautifully, 
comforting her mother, striving to comfort her 
father and sister and cheer them back to life, 
soothing their deathbeds with firm assurances 
that she would with her labour support those 
they left behind, strengthening her brother to 
face boldly his great reverses, and so tenderly 
loving and cherishing the little Harry that his 
previous affection for her grew into the strongest 
love I have ever seen a child have for any one. 
O Helen! it is so sad to hear the poor little 
fellow, even in the unconsciousness of fever, 
sobbing for her to come to him !” 

“Then why doesn’t she go to him?” de- 
manded Helen, with tearful indignation. ‘ How 
can she let him even have to ask for her?” 

“Because,” answered Josephine, in a low 
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voice, “ because, Nellie, she has to earn the food 
aud medicine for him, and the doctor's fees, 
although her heart is almost breaking to be 
with him. People might be gentle with her 
now, poor thing! I think, under her present 
circumstances, | could bear anything from her 
myself,” 

“TY should think 80, ” grunted Helen huskily. 
**So could any one.’ 

Josephine turned to her with a strange, keen 
glance, and went on with her history. ‘The 
brave, kind elder sister was engaged to be 
married when the bank broke. She thought 
her lover was such a fine, noble sort of fellow, 
und she was so proud of him.- A few days after 
her father’s death he came to her, and—her 
mother told me all this—freed her from her 
engagement. 

“He had seemed very much in love with her 
while she was rich; he didn’t want her now she 
was poor. And she said good-bye to him quite 
quietly, and never got ill, or anything. But 
from that day her mother says she grew hard 
and bitter to all the world but little Harry, and 
her very ee changed. She had lost trust in 
every oue.” 


_ “T should think 80,” growled Helen a second 
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time. ‘‘I wonder where that man is, I should 
like to tie his head under a pump.” 

Again Josephine looked at her CUEIOUELYs and 
went on— 

“There is little more to tell you of my pitiful 
tale, except the most pitiful ending. Of course 
it became necessary for the elder sister, who 
had been hitherto accustomed to be surrounded 
with luxury and deference, to work for the sup- 
port of her mother and brother, and she went 
out as a governess. , 

‘‘ At first she found it hard to get sitilidhie 
positions, because people distrusted the power 
of the elegantly-brought-up young lady to 
submit herself to the duties of her clianged 
position. But she loved her mother and little 
Harry too. much not to strive for success; and. 
though the accumulation of troubles had warped 
her nature, poor thing! to harshness and bitter- 
ness and impatience, she worked so steadily, so 
conscientiously, and successfully with her pupils, 
that at last, when a first-rate position, coveted 
by many, was open, she succeeded in obtaining 
it, and rejoiced in the pros) ect of being able to 
pay for her young brother’s education. 

“Unhappily, in her new position she met not 
only with the hundred and one usual trials sure to 
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be felt so keenly by one with her over-tried spirit, 
but amongst her pupils was a girl who had never 
learnt ta think that she ought to be patient with 
other people—even sometimes to submit, for 
love's sake, to harshness, irritability, or injustice. 
Very often the girl expected others to be patient 
with her in her many little freaks and whims, 
but when the demand came from the other side 
she ridiculed the idea of meeting it; and the 
poor young governesss strained, racked spirit 
was perpetually tried and tortured further by 
her, until at last it could bear no more, and 
the climax came. 

“The girl triumphed, Nellie”—Josephine’s 
voice was almost a whisper now—“ but it seems 
to me to be a poor, wretched triumph—one to 
weep over. And by the nine o'clock train to- 
night Miss Rowe starts for home, to carry with 
her to the poor mother, who has been so long 
watching day and night by her child’s bedside, 
the news that she has lost her position with 
something of disgrace. It may be long befure 
she can get another; and she had a letter this 
morning from the doctor, menticning all the 
expensive kinds of nourishment which little 
Harry must have perpetually day and night 
for the next three or four weeks, unless he is 
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to be left to die. O Helen! forgive my say- 
ing it, but I would not change places with you 
to-night, not to have all your cleverness ten 
times increased !” 

“Why did you not tell me all this before ?” 
murmured a low voice. 

“Because she would not let me,” was the sad 
answer. “You were always so cold and con- 
temptuous with her. You wounded her cruelly ; 
she thought you treated her so because you 
despised her for being a governess.” 

“‘ How could she think me so mean ?” 

“When people’s hearts are sore I expect they 
very often think the worst things.” 

And then, without another word, Helen rose 
and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
SHE DOES GET IN! 


TurrE sharp raps at a door, but ‘never an 
answer. Then a voice calling through the key- 
hole, ‘Let me in! You must let me in! I want 
to beg your pardon.” 

Still no answer. It struck seven. Helen felt 
desperate. She would be summoned to prepara- 
tion directly. She gave another thump. 

| will break the door down if you don't let 
me in.” 

“You had better try,” came the cold, taunting 
answer. 

Then Helen got up from her knees, and stood 
for a few minutes deep in thought, the first result 
of which was a rapid descent to the class-room, 
and a hasty request to the presiding governess. 

‘Please, Mademoiselle, excuse me from prepa- 
ration this evening. Pray do. I cannot attend 
to it indeed.” 
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Mademoiselle looked up at the trembling girl, 
looked at the pale cheeks and heavy eyelids, 
and said with heartfelt pity, “Mais oui donc, 
chére petite, assurement. Vous devez vous 
mettre au lit.” | . 

“Thank you,” said Helen; not for the re- 
commendation, but for the permission, and she 
quitted the room as hastily as she had entered 
it. But instead of going upstairs she flew into 
the west corridor and down it as fast as her feet 
would carry her, with a swift look behind her to- 
see that she was not observed. | | 

That west corridor ended in a large window 
that Miss Nellie had observed the housemaid 
always left for the last, in her nightly lockings- 
up and fastenings. And Helen was particularly 
anxious to get out into the garden at that for- 
bidden hour. The proper garden entrance led 
out into a continuation of the balcony belonging 
to Miss Crofton’s library, so exit there was, of 
course, barred. Nevertheless, the west corridor 
window was almost as easy a way out for the 
agile young gymnast, and on this occasion, most 
happily for several people, fortune favoured her. 

Owing to the balmy day the window had 
been left open to the last minute; and so, 
before the housemaid’s last minute arrived, 
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Helen Eilison bad vaulted through it into the 
garden. Creeping along under the wall, she 
soon turned the corner of the house, reached the 
apple-tree, climbed into it, as she had done on a 
certain night some weeks before, and looked in 
at one of the windows of the deserted dining- 
hall. A transient gleam of her own impudent 
fun glanced over her anxious face as she mut- 
tered, ‘‘Ido wish servants would be more careful 
about shutting room-doors. If auy one should 
be crossing the corridor now how tiresome it 
would be for me.” 

But no one was crossing the corridor, and 
once more Helen caught at the waterspouts and 
the ivy, drew herself to the wall, crept along it 
like a sort of moving spirit, mounted a little 
higher, crept on again, and suddenly the two 
autagonists were face to face. a 

White face to white face, close tocether. Not 
even the glass between. Two pairs of startled 
eyes gazing into each other's very depths. 

Helen might have expected to find Miss Rowe 
at her window. It was nothing very surprising 
that she should be at it. But somehow the 
circumstance was one utterly unlooked for now. 
Very often in special states of mental excite- 
ment we picture future events to ourselves under 
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‘certain aspects so vividly that we bring our 
‘minds to believe that thus, and thus only, is it 
‘possible for them to appear. When facts prove 
different we are quite amazed, as though the very 
facts themselves were telling falsehoods, 

Helen had imagined Miss Rowe kneeling’ on 
the floor of her room busily engaged in packing, 
her face set-with stern determination, which she 
herself would have time to note while leaning 
for rest on the window-sill before tapping on 
the panes to attract attention. This sudden 
. meeting with the white, despairing face, was 
wholly outside the young climber’s calculations: 

“Help me in!” she murmured at last, hur- 
riedly, ‘“I—I am faint !” 

She had climbed up there with the full inten- 
tion of demanding admittance from that peril- 
ous position: Whether even so she would have 
obtained it, it is impossible to say had matters 
been as she expected. But now, in ‘this 
moment, she suddenly forgot her expectations 
and her intentions; ouly an instinct of at 
servation extorted that hurried plea. | 

“Help me in!” And even as she uttered it 
the little white hands began to waver in their 
hold upon the window-sill. 


‘Rouse yourself, try to rouse yourself,” was 
P 
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‘the equally hurried answer, “ just for one minute 
more!” And the young governess’s face flushed 
with eager solicitude as she stretched her arms 
out and caught firm hold of those of her re- 
fractory. pupil. | 

“‘Now—courage,” she said anxiously. “ Try 
to raise yourself. You won’t——” She paused 
a moment, trying to think of something to 
stimulate the fainting girl. ‘“‘ You won’t turn 
coward now ?” 

There was a strong biting emphasis thrown 
into that word coward, - But, cruel as it sounded 
at that moment, it indicated kindness, and had 
the desired effect of calling back a faint flush 
into Helen's cheeks, and assisted her to help 
-herself. In another minute, half pulled and 
half climbing, she was over the window-sill, and 
lying weak and trembling on the floor of Miss 
Rowe's bedroom. 

“Why did you do this?” asked Miss Rowe, 
as she held her head on her knees and bathed 
her face with water. She looked at her even 
curiously as she repeated, ‘“‘ How could you do 
such a wild thing? Your obstinate determina- 
tion to withstand me to the last has nearly cost 
you dear this time.’ 

“T did not do this for obstinacy’s sake,” 
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murmured Helen. And then once more she lay 
silent and_ still, 
and Miss Rowe ~¥ii 
went on bathing si tla REA 
her face. After / YR Wy a | 
‘a while Helen sot \ iM i ; 
spoke again, eS 
“You were go- 
ing away so soon, 
I heard, and you sg» 
would not let me ys 
in, so there was Bos: > 
only this way left ANS s 
fyr me to get at ~ Ox 
you to tell you 
ubout the medal 
for little Harry, 
your grand little 
brother. Papa 
vill get it for 
him.” >: 
‘The medal for “&& is 
Harry! Your was . a 1 | 
father will get it s 
for him! What : NG 
do you mean ?” asked Miss Rowe, bewildered. 
‘Why, the gold medal, you know, that people 
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like so much, for being-brave-in saving people, 
and all that. Perhaps”—and then a little ghost 
of ‘one of the silvery laughs issued from Nellie’s 
pale lips—‘ perhaps you think you ought to 
have a medal too for saving me just now. I 
shouldn't have been so stupid, only I managed 
to give my head a great bump—at least, my 
forehead—just before I saw you, at ‘the ‘corner 
of your window-sill. I think it’s a big bruise 
now. May we have a light to see?” i 

“Yes, we had better,” said Miss Rowe, feeling 
as though she must be in a drearh. And she 
helped Helen to rise, and then, leading her to a. 
chair, she proceeded to light the candle and 
iuspect her pupil’s injur-es. 
_ Her first impulse, when she saw hg ee 
forehead, was to cry out in dismay. It was 
certainly no slight injury that the sharp double 
cornice had inflicted. One point had: made a 
teirible bruise just above the eye, the other had 
made a cut just above the temple, from which 
the blood was flowing slowly, the cold water 
bathing having fortunately checked it in some 
measure, or Helen by now would have been 
feeling even weaker than she did. | 

‘“T must run to bring Miss Crofton to you,” 
said Emily Rowe after’ a minute’s renewal of 
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the cold bathing. ‘Your forehead must be 
seen to at once and bandaged.” 

“Then you can do it for me.” 

“Why, would you trust me?” 

“Oh! yes—now. But do you really feel 
sorry for me? You look so; but do you really 
feel as you look ?” 7 

“T might ask you if you really feel glad to 
think that my little brother may have the 
Humane Society’s medal given to him. You 
look so; but how can I believe that you can be 
really pleased to think anything pleasant may 
happen to any one belonging to me?” | 
-- “JT should like lots of pleasant things to 
chappen to yourself, let alone to those belonging 
_ to you, now I know——’ was the answer. And 
then, with au attempt to smile, she let her head 
fall against her companion, saying, ‘I feel so 
funny. I think P’m—going to sleep—don’t 
leave me to-night, please.” 

She did not go to sleep, but this time she did 
faint quite away, and Miss Rowe unlocked her 
door and rang her bell, aud soon summoned aid to 
her. The servants came, expecting the order to 
carry the governess’s trunks down to the hall, but 
they received a request instead to lift Helen on to 
the bed, and then to go and call their mistress, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MADEMOISELLE BRINGS HOT COFFEE. 


“You will not leave to-night now, will you, Miss 
Rowe?” asked Miss Crofton anxiously, as she 
finished strapping up Helen's bleeding forehead 
and continued her efforts to restore her to full 
consciousness. Miss Rowe had just gone to the 
door to answer the tearful inquiries of Josephine 
and Milly Wilmot, and did not hear the question. 
As she came back the Principal repeated it. 
“You will not leave us to-night, will you?” 
_ Before Miss Rowe could answer another voice 
answered feebly, but decidedly, ‘ No, of course 
she won't, she is going to stay and take care of 
me. I shouldn’t wonder if I were to go on like 
this all night, and if I had to be with Milly 
Wilmot she’d be going off into a continuous 
series of squeaks, like minute guns, all the while. 
Miss Rowe will be nice and quiet, and I find she 
has the most comfortable hands for a headache I 
ever felt.” 
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“ And what is Miss Rowe to do for a bed if 
you lie here?” asked the Principal, a smile 
relieving her gravity for the first time since she 
was hastily summoned to her wilful pupil. 

“T forgot that,” was the answer, still with 
closed eyes an slow moving lips. ‘“ But, after 
all, it's not much good remembering it, for my 
head has turned into lead, if there isn’t anything 
heavier, so it must stop where it is till it gets 
lighter again.” 

And soit did. Aud Miss Rowe sat up with 
Miss Nell and most patiently ministered to her 
throughout those long hours of racking head-— 
ache. And, truth to say, the two disturbers of 
the peace of Crofton House got a very large 
and most undeserved measure of affectionate 
solicitude from every one. 

“ Poor Miss Rowe!” and ‘Poor Helen Edison !” 
were words in the mouths of all. Of course in 
real fact they needed pity much less now than 
they had done during the past few weeks; but 
the circumstance of bright, blooming Helen lying 
awake, for nearly the first time in her life, the 
night through with suffering, and Miss Rowe 
sitting up the night through to attend upon her, 
were facts so remarkable that perhaps it is little 
wonder if they attracted unusual: sympathy. 
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A little before nine o’clock there was a gentle 
tap at the room door, followed by its opening. 

“How nice!” murmured Helen, as she sat 
with her head leaning against the back of the 
bed, looking rather ghostlike. 

‘* How nice!” Miss Rowe felt inclined to echo, 
as the fragrant smell of hot, perfectly made coffee 
filled the room. She was beginning to feel very 
much in want of fvod; but she said nothing; 
and Helen repeated “How nice!” and with 
some pain opened one eye. She closed it again 
in disgust. ‘“ Ah! take away that horrid bread 
and batter: T can’t eat.” 

‘Mais done,” said Mademoiselle, in _— 
deprecation, “‘c’est pour la pauvre Mees Rowe, 
chére petite.” 

Helen looked puzzled for a moment; and 
then, in spite of headache and the great blinding 
bruise, she forced open both eyes and exclaimed, 
“Ob! what a selfish, horrid thing I am! I 
thought Josephine was too hard upon me an 
hour or two ago. I have always thought my- 
self rather grandly the other way; but I see 
now. Ah, yes, I see now. It has been all I— 
I—I with me. My ‘whims and fancies,’ as 
Josephine said. Of course, I thought the coffee 
was for me. I always think that everybody 
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must be thinking about pleasing me; and if 
they don't, T've—I’ve hated them.” 

And then, in her sudden awakening and 
feverish excitement, Helen burst into a violent 
fit of weeping ; and Miss Rowe, having whispered 
to kind, troubled little Mademoiselle to leave 
them for a while, set herself to soothe her. Pro- 
vided with the basin of vinegar and water, she 
set to work once more sponging the burning fore- 
head and hot face, as she said in low, calming . 
tones, ‘You and I have both been wrong, Helen. 
But perbaps, after all, in the end we shall have 
proved to have done each other good rather than 
‘harm. Over-indulgence has led you to expect 
to have your own way in everything; unkind- 
ness ’—and the young teachier’s lip quivered for 
a moment—“ unkindness has led me to indulge 
a spirit of opposition, and to struggle on all 
occasions for mastery over every one with whom 
I have of late years come in contact.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Josephine you would 
have gone away by now, carrying hatred of me 
with you,” said Helen heavily; “and I should 
have gone on hating you as long as I lived.” 

Miss Rowe shivered. That picture of unending 
hatred for each other looked very grim, very 
- hideous, when it was painted in those deliberate 
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plain words; and yet she knew well that it had 
been very possibly a true one. And yet they 
were both Christians ; or no, that cannot be said. 
They were both, like many others.in the world, 
professing Christians. ‘See how these Christians 
love,’ was said of old. ‘‘See how Christians 
wrangle,” might be said of those so-called re- 
ligious people represented by Miss Rowe and 
Helen Edison. 

There are many things considered old-fashioned 
-and obsolete now-a-days, but one of the most old- 
‘fashioned and obsolete, one is sometimes tempted 
to believe, is the saying, spoken nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago—‘“‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” 

Miss Rowe sat thinking, and after a while she 
left off bathing the bruised forehead, for its 
owner was so very still she imagined that she 
must have fallen asleep. Under this belief she 
gave free rein to memory. Those other sick- 
beds by which she had watched so faithfully, 
‘more than two years ago, came back to her so 
vividly, She seemed once more to hear the 
words of Divine consolation with which she had 
comforted herself as well as those so dear to her, 
and then she thought of these blauk two years 
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of dreariness that had followed upon her decision 
to do without that strength and consolation 
for the future. She was startled in the midst of 
her reflections by the quiet, unexpected remark, 
“How very clever Josephine is!” 

“Yes—she is,” was the equally quiet answer 
after a moment’s pause. 

‘How queer every one else here would think 
it to hear us say so,” said the tired young voice 
after another slight pause. 

“Yes,” was the earnest reply. ‘They would 
not understand.” Then soon, “Have you been 
to sleep ?” | 

“Oh dear no! I never can sleep in the train. 
And there are ever so many railway trains in, 
‘Instead of ont of, my head just now. And I find 
it quite as bothering, only more so. Have you 
eaten your bread and butter yet ?” 

“No. And oh! you have not had the coffee 
you thought you should like. I am afruid it is 
cold now. I will have it made hot again.” 

“Yes, do,” said Helen; and when it was 
brought back steaming once more she rewarded 
Miss ‘Rowe with a mischievous smile as she 
said, “ No, thank you. Not for me. I couldn't 
touch it—not if you would promise me the best 
gallop on the nicest horse in England.” 
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‘“ Bat | thought you said you should like it,” 
remonstrated Miss Rowe, with a touch of her 
‘usual asperity. 
~~ “Qh no!” was the calm answer. “I never 
said anything ‘of the sort; but if I had said I 
shouldn’t you would never have had it boiled up 
again for yourself, I am sure. I am going to 
learn to be clever, like Josephine, you see. She 
is always thinking for other people’s comfort, as 
if it was just the very thing she liked doing best 
of anything in the world. The swing is: an 
instance. You know she is always swinging me 
and the others, and one day last week I asked 
her if she never had a swing herself. She said 
just simply, ‘No, not now.’ I said, ‘ Don’t 
you like it?’ She did not answer; but Rosie 
did for her, exclaiming, ‘Oh! I should think 
she does then! While we were here last sum- 
mer during the holidays Josie liked nothing so 
much as swinging, or sitting in the swing read- 
ing. But she won’t swing now because she says 
every one else likes it so much!’ That’s just 
Josephine in everything.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Rowe, in a low tone; “she 
has been a living lesson in the house.” 7 

No more was said then, for the door opened, 
.and Miss Crofton appeared with a composing 
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‘draught for the patient, and an injunction that 
there must be no talking after it, for fear of de- 
stroying its effect. Unfortunately, the violence 
of the headache compelled silence, so neither 
Helen nor her companion felt disposed for any 
more conversation for some hours to come. | It 
was not until between three and four: o'clock 
in the morning that either of them: spoke 
again, | 

Miss Rowe had been bidetian (side a chair 
beliind the bed for a very long time, when at 
last Helen fancied she caught the sound of low, 
smothered sobs. She listened more carnestly, 
and at length said, but more as if she were speak- 
ing to herself than to her companion, ‘“ Yes, 
after all, it 1s not quite comfortable. I expect 
you would have been ever so glad to see little 
‘Harry, and of course he would have been awfully 
glad to see you. Of course you are miserable, 
and it is still all my fault.” | 

“Everything has been as much my fault as 
yours,” answered Miss lowe, rising and coming 
forward. “But do not think that I have been 
crying now only for sadness. I have been think- 
ing of what you said about the medal-for Harry. 
It seems impossible that he should really have 
one; but, oh! you cannot think how happy it 
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would make mamma and me to see our little 
-darling’s bravery so recognised |” | 

“T should think so!” exclaimed Helen. Her 
headache was getting better now. ‘I only wish 
that I had a brother, big or little, to do such a - 
grand thing, and be recognised. But you need 
not doubt that Harry shall have it. for papa has 
a lot to do, somehow or other, with the Royal 
Humane Society; and when he hears what I 
have to tell him, I am certain that he will say 
he sees quite clearly where one of the best 
medals of the year ought to go. I shall go to 
see Harry in the holidays.” 

“T thought you were going to Scotland ?” 

“WasI? Oh! then there'll be two things to 
do; I shall like that. Do you know, my head 
is ever so much better. I think I shall be able 
to lie down now and go to sleep. Please go to 
sleep too.” | 

And two minutes later she was in a refreshing, 
_ dreamless slumber. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
WAKING THOUGHTS. : 


Wuen Helen Edison awoke, about midday, she 
found Josephine Bell installed in the post of 
watcher. She raised herself and glanced hastily 
around the room. 

“Where is Miss Rowe?” she asked quickly. 
“Sarely, Josie, you have not all let her go away 
while I have been asleep ? ” 

“She had to go, Nellie, dear,” was the quiet 
answer. ‘‘ But perhaps she will come back again 
soon.” | 

“Perhaps nonsense!” exclaimed Helen, spring- 
ing out of bed and beginning to huddle on her 
clothes with angry impatience, muttering the 
while, “It’s a disgraceful shame of you all, 
that’s what it is.” | 

“What -are you doing?” asked Josephine, 
coming forward after a few moments’ hesitation. 
‘* Miss Crofton left orders with me that you were 
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not to get up, even if you felt able, until she had 
seen you.’ 

“I don’t care what orders were left,” was the 
passionate answer. “A school is not a prison.” 

“ But won’t you at least tell me why you wish 
to get up?” asked J Seeplane gently. “Ts it to 
do your lessons ?” 

‘* Lessons, indeed !” was the sharp retort. “I 
should think not! I am going to tell Miss 
Crofton that she must send a telegram to get 
Miss Rowe. to come back.. And if Miss Powe 
won't be here with me, I’ll go home.” 

“Hush, Nellie, dear,’ said her companion 
gently, “you are making your head ache again. 
Miss Rowe has not left on your account now. 
She got a telegram, unhappily, this morning be! 
fore nine o’clock to summon her home instantly 
to.see her brother, who was suddenly taken worse 
in the night. In the midst of her trouble and 
hurry she thought of you. Get into bed 
again, and | will bring you the little note she. 
left.” — 

Josephine might truly call it a little note, for 
it only consisted of three lines ;. but its import- 
ance could not be measured by its size :—“ Pray 
for us in our trouble. But whatever happens, 
believe that I most earnestly thank God that He 
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has taught us to part.friends. I hope to see you 
again soon.—L. R.” 

For some minutes slow heavy tears fell upon 
these few words. At last Josephine Bell said in 
a low voice, “‘I thought that note would be some 
comfort to you.” 

“So it might be,” was the despairing answer, 
‘if I deserved any comfort, O Josie! why 
don’t you all hate me instead of being so good to. 
me? You ought to have beaten me just now, 
when I got up in a passion, instead of speaking 
softly to me.’ 

“ And so made you worse ?” asked her school- 
fellow, with a slight smile. 

Helen looked more doleful than before as ae 
replied sadly, “Yes, you are right; it would 
have made me worse. But it’s the way I de- 
serve to be treated, for it’s just the way I’ve 
served Miss Rowe and other people. When they 
seemed aggravated I have just aggravated them 
a little more.’ 

“But you won't do so again ?” 

‘How can Isay! Last night I thought that 
[I had all of a sudden grown so good that I should 
never be bad again. And then you see! The 
first thing that crossed me I was just as abomi- 


nable as ever.” 
Q 
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“Not quite,” was the half-laughing answer, 
“You see, this time your wilfulness was for the 
siuke of some one else. It was really the effect 
of your penitence about Miss Rowe.” 

‘Effect of rubbish! It was the effect of my 

temper,” was the irritable answer. And then 
Helen laid her head against her schoolfellow’s 
shoulder with'a tired sigh and the remark, “ And 
that last amiable little speech was the effect of 
my headache, Josie dear, so you'll please let that 
pass as nothing.” 
_ For Josephine’s part, she would have let a 
hundred impertinent speeches pass as nothing 
if they would have brought the colour back into 
her companion’s cheeks; but the excitement at- 
tendant on the past hasty deeds and words had 
brought back the pain so intensely that Miss 
Crofton was equally grieved and shocked when 
she came in a few minutes later to see the 
patient. 

“T wish I could do something for you, my 
poor child,” she said pityingly. 

“So do I,” was the quick, unexpected answer. 

‘What is it, then, dear,” asked Miss Crofton, 
“that you would like me to do?” 

“Only just to make me like Josephine 
now, directly, please, if you don’t mind,” was the 
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cool, slow answer, out of lips almost white with 
suffering. 7 

The tears were in the Principal’s eyes as she 
bent forward to kiss them. ‘It will take higher 
power than I have to do that, my child. Not 
you only, but I and all here, shall indeed have 
deep cause to thank God if He blesses us with 
the gift of her meek and Christ-like spirit.” 

“Oh, hush, please, hush!” whispered Josephine. 
““T would not have Nellie changed into a like- 
ness of me for anything.” 

Possibly Miss Crofton secretly echoed that ex- 
elamation as regarded the wholesale metamor- _ 
phosis, but she certainly prayed most earnestly 
that her wilful pupil’s present good wishes might 
ripen into fruit. Bright, winsome, brave, and 
bonny as she was, there could be little hope for 
her of even temporal happiness if self were to 
continue to be ever the foremost in her thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A NEW KIND OF JUMP, AND NO BREAD AND BUTTER. 


“So unselfish,” Helen had been called from baby-. 
hood upwards by nurses, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, and even by her father and mother. 

“So unselfish,’ Miss Nellie had _ hitherto 
thought herself, because she was gifted with an 
open-handed generosity and keen sympathies. 
She was slowly, painfully beginning to learn from 
Josephine what a far more wide and wonderful 
thing unselfishness is than she had ever imagined, 
and how utterly impossible of acquirement with- 
out the help of One with whom all things are 
possible, 

The three companions had been silent for some 
time, each engaged with her own thoughts, when 
Helen murmured, with scarcely moving lips, 
“T am worrying myself so much about little 
Harry. I try not, but I cannot help it. Would 
it be giving you a ercat deal of trouble to let 
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me send an answer-paid telegram to Miss Rowe 
to ask how he is this afternoon 2?” 

It need scarcely be said that the petition was 
etanted, although with some fear on Miss Crof- 
ton’s part lest the news should be bad. Helen 
dictated the message herself. 

“Please let us know how he is. Don’t trouble 
yourself to send more than a word.” | 

Her excitement grew so painfully intense be- 
fore the answer came that Josephine found even 
her soothing influence wasted. Indeed, poor 
Helen could scarcely bear to be spoken to. At 
last she burst into tears, and said piteously, 
“O Josie dear, don’t be vexed, but do please 
leave off attending to me, and just pray for me, 
that Miss Rowe’s little brother may live! It 
seems to be all self again even now, you see, 
but I cannot help it to-day. My head won't let 
me forget myself.” 

And after that outburst she said nothing more 
until Miss Crofton came to her with the open 
return telegram :—‘ Slight improvement again. 
Doctor bids us not despair. Grateful thanks 
for the inquiry.” 

This second improvement in the little boy’s 
condition was happily permanent, and from that 
day he began to amend far more rapidly than 
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before the alarming relapse. But the comfort 
Helen Edison derived from the answer to her 
telegram was all she was capable of receiving 
on that score for many days. ‘The blow on her 
head proved to be of a far more serious character 
than had been at first supposed, and when she 
woke up to consciousness at the end of some 
days she found her mother installed as nurse 
at her bedside, and little Rose seated, quiet as a 
little mouse, on a footstool at her mother’s feet, 
knitting. The pair looked so still, so calm, so 
grave, that it was quite restful to watch them. 
But they little knew that there was a pair of 
wide-open eyes gazing at them while they bent 
so diligently over their work. They were finely 
startled at last. 

“Let's have a game with your wool ball, 
Rosie, before it’s all used,” said a weak, thin 
little voice, followed by a weak, thin little laugh, 
which was repeated at sight of the commotion 
the simple speech had caused. 

The next minute Rose had been gently 
banished from the room to fly wildly all over 
the house, even into the kitchens, proclaim- 
ing the joyful news that “Helen was well 
again,” 


“What!” exclaimed Milly Wilmot, between 
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tears and laughter, “well again all with one 
jump ?” | 

“Well, getting well,” corrected Rose. ‘“ But 
it’s all the same, for I heard the doctor tell her 
mamma that once she took a turn she would be 
all right in no time; and she has taken a turn 
now, for she wanted to have a game with my 
ball of knitting-wool ; so you see . 

And whatever Milly might think, her little 
schoolfellow ran off with the decided conviction 
that she had come off conqueror in that matter. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Edison held her child clasped 
closely in her arms, while she murmured fer- 
vently, ‘‘ Thank God for sparing me my child !” 

“ And thank God, mamma,” whispered Helen, 
“that He has spared me that I may learn to 
grow like Josephine.” 

“Or, as I suppose Josephine herself would 
say, said Mrs. Edison gently, “to grow to be 
like her Pattern ?” 

* Yes, mamma.” . 

Mrs. Edison let her talk no more then, but 
laid her back on her pillows, gave her some becf- 
tea, and bade her go to sleep again. She obeyed 
the injunction so well that morning had faded 
into afternoon, afternoon into evening, before she 
once more opened her eyes to look round the 
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room. Her only companion now was Josephine, 
who .was instantly beside her when she found 


that she was awake. 


“Have you slept comfortably, Nellie, dear?” 
she asked, as she stroked the little white hand 
which had grown so very thin during the past 
fortnight. 

For a few moments there was no answer. 
Then a sigh came, and Josephine asked. more 
anxiously, ‘“‘ Were you in pain again ?” 

“No, not in pain,” was the quiet reply. “I 
think I must have slept a long time very soundly 
indeed. But for the past hour or more, as it 
seems to me, I have been dreaming, and dream- 
ing the same thing over and over again, till it 
got quite terrible, and I felt I would give any- 
thing to be able to say the words aloud, to get 
rid of the sort of muffled sound of threatening 
in them.” 

‘What words were they, then? Anything 
very dreadful ?” 

“They sounded very dreadful to me, partly 
because they were said so often, and partly 
because I have thought lately what an impossible 
command they give: ‘Be ye perfect, as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect!’ On and 
on and on, Josephine, that text has rung through 
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my brain this afternoon while I have been sleep- 
ing. It seemed as though some other voice than 
my own was repeating it, and as though in grim 
mockery of my weakness and wickedness.” 

‘“‘Dear Nellie,” said her schoolfellow tenderly, 
‘conscience often does seem like some other per- 
son’s voice speaking to one, I think. And it is 
your own fear, you see, which puts in the mock- 
ing tone. But, do you know, I think you are. 
beginning to worry yourself rather in the wrong 
direction now.” 

“Oh, very likely,” sighed Helen, rather bitterly. 
“Whatever I do is pretty sure to be in the wrong 
direction. I know that as well as you.” 

“But I don’t know it,” said Josephine, half 
laughing. ‘‘ Is it likely that you would be chief 
favourite with us all if you were always doing 
things in the wrong direction? But, like every 
one else, you have been doing some things in a 
wrong direction, and now you seem to think 
that you are expected in your own strength to 
goright. You know our Saviour said, ‘ Without 
me ye can do nothing. What I think we all 
want is more faith and more love. You will 
soon find that loving Jesus Christ is the most 
wonderful help to doing the things that please 

Him.” 


~ 
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“You love Jesus Christ, Josie?” said Helen 
in a low voice. 

“Yes, so much!” was the simple, fervent 
answer ; and then the conversation ended, for the 
door opened, and a mass of golden curls appeared 
bending cautiously in, and then a pair of earnest 
blue eyes, and finally, when the blue eyes had 
discovered that the invalid was wide awake, the 
rosebud of a face full of an eager air of import- 
ance, together with the rest of the dear little 
maiden, came bravely in, and broke into a quiver 
of delight. 

All the seriousness faded from Helen’s coun- 

tenance as she looked at the bright little being. 
_ Come here and be beaten, you little impu- 
dence,” she said, laughing. ‘ How dared you run 
off with that ball this morning? Lift her on to 
the bed, Josie. There, that’s nice! Now, Miss 
Impudence, it looked to me this morning very 
much as if you had been stealing some of my 
mamma’s love—what do you say to that, pray, 
little thief ?” 

“OQ Helen!” exclaimed the child; ‘she is so 
nice, you don’t know! Almost as nice as you 
and Josephine !” 

“Don’t I know, indeed!” was the gratified 
retort. ‘And as to being almost as nice as me, 
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you blind little bat, why she’s at least one 
hundred and fifty times as nice. Even bread 
and butter i iB nicer than I am; at least, | it would 
be just now.” 

Rose laughed and clapped her hands, 

“ How funny that you should say that! Miss 
Crofton sent me to say that Josephine and I 
might have tea here if you were awake and 
would like it. She told me to say ‘and if 
you would not mind seeing us eat bread and 
butter.’ ” 

‘Not if I may share it; certainly not.” 

‘“Ah,” said Rose, rather crestfallen, ‘‘ but that, 
I am afraid, is just what you must not do. The 
doctor said you were not to have anything solid 
till to-morrow.” 

‘Then he’s a solid old humbug, and I’ve a 
good mind to swallow all the brass knobs of the 
bedstead this minute.” 

“Swallow what, my dear?” asked a bright, 
pleasant voice in a tone of astonishment. | 

Helen raised herself with a glad cry, and 
stretched out her hands—‘‘O Madam, Madam! 
how nice to see you again! I did talk of swal- 
lowing the bed-knobs to revenge myself on 
the doctor. But I'll swallow my indignation 
instead now.” 
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Miss Crofton smiled, as much in gladness at 
her pupil’s recovered strength as at her speech. 

“What is the complaint you have against 
the doctor, lassie? I can assure you that he has 
been very good and kind to you.” 

‘‘ Maybe, Madam,” with a doubtful little pout. 
“But he zs shockingly stingy on the article of 
bread and butter.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
‘‘ WISE AS SERPENTS, HARMLESS AS DOVES.” 


“Heten! O Helen! I want to dance up to 
the moon!” exclaimed Rosie Bell, by way of 
' morning greeting one day, as she danced into 
her schoolfellow’s room. 

Helen Edison’s convalescence was sufliciently 
assured not.to be very greatly endangered by 
any ordinary shock, but nevertheless the colour 
that rushed into her cheeks was somewhat too 
brilliant as she looked at the child’s beamingly 
happy face, and started forward to ask what 
caused her excitement, 3 | 

“Come here, little one,” called Mrs. Edison ; 
‘come here and sit down, and tell Helen you 
are to give her no explanation until she comes 
back to her breakfast. To-morrow morning,” 
added the mother, smiling, and addressing her 
daughter, “you shall have it in bed again by 
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way of punishment for getting up from the table 
in this fashion.” | 

“Suppose I sit on the bed to eat my dinner 
to-day instead, please ma'am?” -was asked de- 
murely and with folded hands; and then an 
eager return to the little schoolfellow. 

“ But now, Rosie, out with that news of yours. 
Tt will burn a hole in your mouth, as money 
does in my pocket.” 

‘“‘T think it’s much more likely to serve me as 
that sugar-plum did yesterday, and choke me,” 
laughed the child: ‘ But you know, Helen, I 
ought not to have made you think so much about 
it, for it is nothing much to concern you, after. 
all; excepting as you care about me and Jose- 
phine. For they are not your papa and mamma, 
you see, and you don’t even know them a 
weeny bit.” 

As Rose finished this long and somewhat 
incoherent speech, she wound up breathlessly 
.with a “ Don’t, Helen! how can you? What an 
ugly face !” 

Mrs, Edison also laughingly ejaculated, “‘ Don’t, 
Helen ; you look a perfect little fright.” 

“<«Tittle,’ mamma?” was the slow, grave 
inquiry ; ‘rather a lanky ‘little,’ isn’t 1t? But 
I am sorry I look a fright. I only ought to 
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look stupid, as I feel. Rose has been telling 
me something that is harder to understand than 
German grammar, and yet she understands it 
all, though she is such a mite. I wonder 
whether if I parsed it I should make out the 
sense better. ‘Your,’ pronoun—possessive pro- 
noun. That means mine——” 

“QO Helen! [ sai : 

‘And I said, ‘Hush, Rosie; don’t interrupt.’ 
‘Papa and mamma,’ nouns, active nouns—at 
least, sometimes—they are under the head of 
Varieties, I suppose—not always amusing. 
Then ‘weeny '—Greek participle— obsolete— 
word used by pre-Adamite man—no longer 
understanded of the common people.’ No, Rosie, 
I give it up. The only bit I understand is the 
active nouns.” 

“‘And you certainly don’t understand them,” 
was the retort, with a toss of the golden curls. 
“For you said they were yours, and all the 
while they are mine, and they are coming home. 
to England, and then youll see. And, oh! I 
—I—am so glad!” . 

And, to prove her gladness, with those last 
words the child jumped off her chair and ran to 
hide her face and tear-filled eyes in Mrs. Edison’s 
lap. And Helen tried to get out an, “Oh! I 
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am so glad for you both, Rosie!” but her voice 
choked before she could finish the sentence, and 
the tears rolled down her cheeks instead. 

Josephine looked as really puzzled when she 
came into the room as Helen had pretended 
to be. . 

‘Has Rosie hurt herself? Is Helen worse ?” 
she asked anxiously. 

Mrs. Edison opened her lips to reply, but 
Miss Nellie was too quick for her. 

“Worse! I should think I am worse, indeed. 
Riddles are bad enough when they are served up 
as dessert in the evening with chestnuts and a 
big fire. But administered raw, in the morning, 
they are simply awful.” 

“Then you certainly should not be adminis- 
tering them to me,” said Josephine, smiling. 
“What is the matter ?” | 

“ Riddle, you mean. Why, given a papa and 
mamma bound to stay in India another three 
years, how can they be coming home in three 
months? That mean little thing, Rose, hid her 
face, so as not to tell us the answer.” 

“QO Helen!” expostulated a rosebud mouth, 
as an April little face raised itself from Mrs, 
Edison’s lap to lean itself instead against that 
lady’s arm. 
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~ But little heed was paid to the expostulation, 

as Nellie pulled the elder sister down on to the 
half of her own chair and repeated her demand 
for explanations. 

‘They are very simple, after all,” said Jose- 
phine, with a tremor of gladness in her voice. 
“There is some important Government inquiry 
going on over here into some Indian affairs. 
And it seems that our father has made himself 
so much better acquainted with the matter than 
any one else, that it has been found almost 
necessary to send for him, to discuss and help 
to arrange the business. Mamma says it is 
considered that he has won great honour for 
himself, and at any rate he has won great hap- 
piness for us.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Edison, with the 
heartiest sympathy. ‘‘I don’t wonder that you 
are both bright at the unexpected prospect before 
you. It will make an especially great difference 
to you, Josephine, too, 1 suppose, for no doubt 
you will live at home with your mother ?” 

“Yes ; so mamma says, was the glad answer. 
‘“T am to have a teacher at home, and learn 
under mamma’s own help and guidance.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Helen, in a tone 


suddenly grown so sharp and hard that all her 
| R 
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hearers started. She drew away the hand linked 
in Josephine’s arm, and turned to face her as she 
put her imperious question. The gladness that 
had begun to make the pale, careworn face more 
like those around it died away, and the old look 
of troubled perplexity gave all the answer Jose- 
phine found power to make. 

Helen shrugged her shoulders impatiently, and 
pushed her plate from her, as she said, passion- 
ately, “Oh, of course. You are just like every- 
body else, after all; I was a ridiculous donkey to 
suppose anything else.. You were willing to do 
a good work here, so long as it was no bother to 
you, but the very moment there’s anything nicer 
you rush off as if the place were on fire. Very 
well, then. Only I tell you this, you need not 
be surprised, if you leave me, to hear that I have 
fallen back into being as bad as ever again.” | 

“‘That cannot be much worse than you are 
showing yourself while she is still with you, 
Helen,” said Mrs. Edison, in a voice of shocked 
reproach. ‘‘ Where is your hope suddenly fled 
to that you would never again let self usurp the 
whole of your thoughts? O Helen, my child! 
truly you make me ashamed of you, and still 
more ashamed of myself! I am beginning to 
learn, but almost too late, I am afraid, that I 
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must have been cruelly injudicious in your up- 
bringing to foster you so in selfishness,” 

Mrs. Edison stopped speaking, and Rose, who 
had been looking in great bewilderment at her 
companions, echoed the word “selfishness,” as 
though she could not believe her ears, 

‘Please, ma’am, you don’t mean that Helen 
is selfish, do you?” 

“Ay, indeed, little one. What is it but 
selfish to want to keep Josephine here, instead of 
rejoicing that she should go home to be with 
your mamma?” 

However, instead of Jooking convinced, Rose 
only answered, “Ah! but that is because she is 
so nice, and loves Josephine so much.” 

‘Of course it is,” broke in Helen, but with the 
passion in her voice changing into a sort of dole- 
ful little growl. ‘‘ And because I look up to her 
so much, and because I trust her so much, that I 
know it is no good for me to hope to leave off 
being a plague if I haven’t her to help me.’ 

J osephine began to smile again. “I think 
you are flattering me, Nellie, as you do when 
you say that I shall find out some day that I 
have learnt as much as most people,” 

“That's not flattery.” 

“Well, at any rate it is pleasant to believe, and 
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a help to me too. And if—if—” (timidly) “you 
really think I can be of any little help to you, I will 
tell mamma [ should like to stay another term.” 

Helen put up her hand again, not to her 
schoolfellow’s arm this time, but around her 
waist. “Youll do no such thing, my dear. 
But I wish Milly Wilmot were here now.” 

“Why do you wish that?” asked three voices 
at once. 

“Because when I told her, a few days ago, 
that Josephine was the sort of stuff martyrs and 
missionaries are made out of, she said, ‘Non- 
sense, girl-stuff was never strong enough for 
that sort of wear.’ And now she could just see 
who was right.” 

“And do you mean that it was only to prove 
this that you spoke and acted as you did just 
now ?” asked Mrs, Edison. | 

“Not altogether,” was the answer, with a 
grim little smile. ‘The fact is, mamma, as I 
heard that dear, wise old Doctor Humbug tell- 
ing you yesterday, my nerves are rather weak 
just now, and Josephine’s announcement came 
without any preparation, like a bombshell into 
the midst of all my diligently matured plans, 
hopes, and aspirations for the coming term. 
And, really and truly, do you know I think 
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you had better take me away now, before I get 
into any more scrapes; for whatever I shall do 
without this dear old Josie I don’t know.” 

“Take care of me,’ Josie said,’ whispered 
Rosie, coaxingly, a3 she slipped her little hand 
into Helen's. 

Helen’s eyes opened, and the expression in 
their dark depths deepened and softened wonder- 
fully. ‘Did Josie really say that?” she asked, 
in almost as low a whisper as the child’s. 

Josephine answered for herself. ‘‘ Yes, Nellie. 
I hoped that you would. I wish you would. 
It would make me so happy and at rest about 
her to think she had you for her friend here,” 

““You would really trust me, and trust me 
gladly, to look after your pet and darling ?” 

“Ay, indeed. Only help her to grow as. 
worthy of love as you are yourself, and I shall 
be content, and papa and mamma also,’ was the 
hearty answer. | 

And Helen laid her cheek against her com- 
panion’s, and said quietly, “ Clever Josephine,” 

Soon after the two sisters went off together, 
and as the door closed behind them Mrs. Edison 
asked, ‘“‘What was your thought, my child, a 
_ while ago, when you said, ‘Clever Josephine ?’ 
Can you tell me?” 
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Helen was seated on the floor before the fire 
with her head resting on her mother’s knees, 
but she looked up now as she answered, “Since 
she is not going to stay with me any longer 
herself, she is leaving her trust in me for my 
safeguard.” 

“And you will not abuse it ?” 

‘* Please God, never!” 

‘Clever Josephine,” murmured the mother in 
her heart, as she also uttered a prayer and a 
fervent blessing. | 


(257) 


CHAPTER XXXIT 
A CHANGE FOR MISS ROWE. 


Ir wanted but one day to the end of the Easter 
holidays, but one day to many changes in the 
small world of Crofton House. 

“And who of us all, I wonder, will be most 
affected by the changes ?” 

It was Helen Edison who spoke, and she 
looked round at the little group gathered with 
her about the fire in the back-room—good-natured 
little Friulein, the two Bells, and her mother. 

There had been a long silence in the room, 
when Helen broke it abruptly by her remark, 
following a habit common with her of uttering 
aloud the climax to a long train of thought. 
The softly spoken exclamation had so little to do 
with Fraulein’s merry German song, which had 
been the last subject under discussion, that no 
one was immediately ready with an answer, At 
last Mrs. Edison said with a slight smile, “If 
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your enigmatical speech, Nellie child, refers to 
the changes here, I should think there can be no 
shadow of a doubt that Miss Bell will be the one 
to feel the change most greatly.” 

“T don’t know that, mamma,” answered Helen. 
“T decided so at first; but the more I turn the mat- 
ter over in my mind the more doubtful I grow. 
There is Rose, you know, without her sister.” 

A deep sigh from that small maiden announced 
her opinion of the serious importance of that 
change. Helen continued, “‘ Then there is the 
change to me of having to Jearn to alter from a 
monkey into a human being. That will be an 
awfully tremendous change, I can tell you, let 
alone the horrid change of having to learn to 
do ‘without Josephine. But, do you know, the 
person who J think will surely feel these changes 
most of all will be Miss Rowe.” 

“The change from taking charge of a monkey 
to teaching a human being, you mean ?” asked 
Mrs. Edison, laughing. 

Helen laughed too. ‘No, mamma, great as 
that change will, no doubt, be, Ido not mean 
that. What I have been thinking of is the 
different position she will hold in the school this 
next term, and I am afraid she will feel it very 
much indeed. You see, last term she was next 
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in authority to Miss Crofton herself. When Miss 
Crofton was away Miss Rowe was supreme.” 

“Excepting where a certain obstreperous 
young lady, whom we know, was concerned.” 

“Ay, aud even there. For the unfortunate 
referred to did have to submit very often, poor 
thing! whatever you may think about the matter, 
and though she kicked sometimes. But now, 
only think what a contrast Miss Rowe will feel 
it now that Mrs Gray is coming back again to 
take her own post once more.” 

“ That Meesis Gray is verry nice, meine liebe,” 
said Fraulein reassuringly. 

But Helen shook her head. ‘So she may be 
nice. I suppose she is, since you all say so. Miss 
Crofton says that I shall learn to like her better 
than I love herself, which, of course, is absurd. 
But however all this may be, it cannot prevent 
poor Miss Rowe from feeling that she is gone 
down in the scale.” | 

“How glad you would have been a few weeks 
ago,” said Mrs. Edison gently, “that she should 
have this painful experience.” 

Helen looked up quickly. ‘“‘ Why, mamma, 
that is the very thing. It is just knowing how 
tremendously delighted I should have been at her 
deposition, before I got my head cracked 1 
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“My dear child!” in remonstrance, “ where 
do you get such expressions from? Not from 
your father or me, I know.” 

“No, mother dear, it’s innate genius, Milly 
Wilmot says I'm quite a prodigy in those sorts 
of ways. But I was going to say, it is because 
of knowing how glad I should have been in those 
once-upon-a-time days that I claim to under- 
stand better than any of you, better than any 
one else, what sort of a trial it will be to her to 
seem to sink lower before us all. It is the pretty 
general opinion here that I was rather clever in 
inventing ways to annoy her, I would gladly 
manage to show some cleverness in inventing a 
way to spare her some portion of this vexation.” 

As Helen proceeded in the above little speech 
the face of her schoolfellow, Josephine Bell, had 
been growing more and more intent, and she 
now bent forward and laid her hand on the 
little ones lying folded on her companion’s lap, 
as she asked eagerly, ‘ You do really feel like 
that, Nellie? You do really wish that Miss 
Rowe should be spared any pain, or—or—as you 
say, vexation perhaps, that she might be caused 
by having to submit to quite a different position 
here, to what she was able to hold last term ? 
You really would be sorry for her ?” 
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Helen looked searchingly at the face bent 
towards her. ‘Really would be sorry? Josie, 
what do you mean ?—what is in your mind? 
You are hiding something from me, and you are 
not clever at deception. Out with it. Tell me 
what you are thinking of. Is anything more 
going to happen that I know nothing about ?” 

There was no answer. Helen looked stead- 
fastly at Josephine, then raised her eyes to the 
countenances of the others of the party, then back 
to Josephine again. But still there was silence, 

“Well,” said the clear, quick voice at last, 
“why have I been kept in the dark about this 
other change that is to take place ?” 

“Because I was afraid to tell you—you have 
said you don’t like changes,” 

“And so, qn the strength of that admission, 
my friends are benevolent enough to administer 
them to me in the form of thunder-claps? Very 
considerate of them, I’m sure. You, at least, 
might have been kinder to me, surely, mamma.” 

There was a suspicious tremor in the girl’s 
voice as she uttered the last expostulation, 
speaking of genuine distress, and Mrs. Edison 
answered instantly, “I am not to blame in the 
matter, dear child. I know as little as yourself 
to what Josephine can be referring.” 
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“And IJ—I have not the leetle hint,” added 
Fi aulein. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Helen, beginning to look © 
much relieved. ‘Then I suppose the scheme, 
whatever it is, is still safely stowed away in 
Josie’s own brain. Is it open to discussion, 
Josie $” : 

But the half-laughing question met no smiling 
response. Indeed, Josephine’s countenance ex- 
pressed more distress than before as she answered 
in slow, hesitating tones, “I am afraid there will 
not be much use in discussing the thing now, 
for its done. Miss Rowe’s letter this morning 
quite settles it.” 

Helen sprang up from her chair with an im- 
patient light in her eyes. “O Josie! you are 
trying to-day! What thing is done? What 
does Miss Rowe's letter settle ?” 

“ About her coming to be with me.” 

Helen sat down again without a word, She 
understood it all now. She had little need of the 
explanations which, after a long pause, Josephine 
proceeded to give, of how this last great change 
had been brought about. The new home which 
Mr. Bell had commissioned his friend to rent for 
him during his stay in England was within a 
mile of the Rowes: cottage, and when Josephine 
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received a letter from her mother, telling her to 
lose no time in securing a companion teacher for 
herself, aided by Miss Crofton’s kind and valu- 
able assistance, her thoughts at once turned to 
the young governess, who had written to accept 
the offer, which would keep her so close to her 
home, with the deepest gratitude.. 

And won't it be a most beautifully delight- 
ful happy thing for Harry, don’t you think, 
Helen?” exclaimed little Rose eagerly, her face 
bright with sympathy. Her favourite school- 
fellow, however, was not just then in tone to 
be quite so enthusiastic about the matter. 
“Qh, I suppose he'll like it,” she said grimly. 

‘‘ Rverything seems to be going to be beautifully 
delightful for every one but myself. Mamma, do 
you think I’ve a right just now to quote on my 
own account poor old Jacob's words and say, 
‘All these things are against me’ ?” 

A smile flitted for a moment over Mrs. 
Hidison’s face as she ejaculated, ‘‘ My poor little 
hardly used daughter!” But the smile disap- 
peared, and she looked very serious as she added 
earnestly, “No, my child; indeed no. So far 
from adopting the patriarch’s sad and bitter cry, 
you should sing with the Psalmist, ‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His bene- 
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fits. . . . Who crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies.’ For my part, I see in 
the changes now taking place about you the 
tender care of that most gracious and loving 
Father who watches over even the most insigni- 
ficant of His straying lambs, and takes care that 
none are tempted above that they are able to 
bear. The mutual efforts of you and Miss Rowe 
after patience, gentleness, and forbearance are as 
yet very new. It is more than possible that in 
the hurry and wear of hard school-work you 
would both break down in your good resolu- 
tions, if you came too much in contact before 
they have had time to grow mature.” 

Helen shook her head. ‘ But, mamma, how 
am I ever to know if there is any improvement 
if I am never tried ?” | 

“Never tried, indeed! Why you are being 
tried now, and,” with a rather mischievous smile, 
“not coming out of the trial quite with flying 
colours, although there is a decided improve- 
ment in your manner of receiving Josephine’s 
other important piece of news, If you go on 
improving at this rapid rate we shall have to 
frame you as a sort of pattern-sampler.” 

“Or make me into a caravan exhibition—‘ To 
be shown at a penny a head, the Patience Pro- 
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digy!’ Don’t you come to see me, Rose, for 
they'll have to feed me on live children to keep 
- me in a properly docile condition.” 

“What are you talking about now, my queer 
lassie?” asked Miss Crofton, who had just come 
into the room with a letter in her hand. “I 
never knew before that the baby-eating ogres 
were considered patterns of docility. But here 
is a letter for you which may agree with you 
better at present than a cannibal meal.” 

Helen’s bright eyes, as she saw the handwrit- 
ing, gave full assent to this supposition. _ 

“It is from papa,” she announced gladly. 
“An answer, of course, to my one about little 
Harry. O Madam Josephine! you may be 
giving Miss Rowe the pleasure of living near 
her brother, but if J were a sister I know I 
should think a thousand times more of the 
pleasure that I shall have helped to give them.” 

‘What is that?” asked Miss Crofton, draw- 
ing in a chair beside Helen Edison, and joining 
the little circle about the fire. ‘‘ What pleasure 
do you hope to procure them, my lassie, that cau 
compare with the pleasure of being together ?” 

“Why, honour and glory, to be sure,” replied 
Helen, with glowing cheeks. ‘‘The exquisite 
pleasure of having the world recognise that her 
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brother has performed a splendid action. Is not 
that worth ever so much more than seeing each 
other ?”’ | 

“To some people, no doubt,” was the grave, 
low-spoken answer. ‘The Spartan mothers of 
old felt with you, and so have many women 
since. But it is not given to all to have such 
courage for those they care for.” 

“Not to me, for one, I fear,” said Mrs. Edison. 
“But open your letter, child, and see what your 
father says. You know you are making very 
sure of little Harry having that medal, before 
you have heard if there is even the slightest 
chance of his getting it.” 

“Slightest chance!” repeated Helen, half in- 
dignantly. “‘O mamma! how can you? Who 
ean have done anything much braver than Harry 
did to save a life? And now that papa knows 
all about it, and can tell all about it, what doubt 
can I or any one else have on the subject? But 
never mind, you'll soon hear.” 

So saying Helen tore open her envelope and 
drew out the letter, with the chief contents of 
which'‘she believed herself already so well ac- 
quainted. She began aloud in a triumphant 
tone,—‘‘ My OWN DEAREST DavGHTER,—I am 
so thankful to receive such good accounts of 
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your restored health. Your account of that fine 
little fellow’s noble act has greatly interested 
me. Something certainly should be done for 
him, although—although—I—I——_” 

Helen’s voice wavered—stammered—stopped. 
Her eyes rapidly ran over the next few words, 
then, with a low cry, the paper fell from her 
hands, she started to her feet, and turned to run 
out of the room. Instead, however, of accom- 
plishing her purpose she ran into Miss Crofton’s 
outstretched arms, who held her close, while 
she said tenderly, ‘ My poor little lassie ! 
What is it now? You seem to be always in 
trouble.” | 

“Yes, yes; so I say—always in trouble!” 
readily assented Helen, ceasing to struggle for 
freedom when she found her captor so in accord 
with her own sentiments. “I told mamma 
just now that I am like Jacob with his ‘All 
these things are against me,’ and so I am.” 

“*My dear, my dear,” began the Principal, 
vainly trying to steady her voice, and then 
breaking into uncontrollable laughter she ex- 
claimed, “O Helen, my dear, you must for- 
give me; but you are so odd! What does the 
child mean by being like—like—Jacob ?” 

A rueful little smile lurked around Miss 
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Nellie’s own lips as she answered for her- 
self, “So I am. He lost his children, and 
I am losing, one after another, all my hopes 
and plans. And they were nearly all of them 
hopes and plans for other people. I-am sure if 
things go on like this it will be a proof that it is 
ever so much best to be selfish.” 

_“ Ever so much best, you mean, my Nellie, 
or ought to mean,” said Mrs. Edison gently, 
“to learn, not only to be unselfish, but also to 
say meekly, ‘Thy will be done!’ But why 
does your father say that Harry cannot have 
the medal ?—for I suppose we may guess that 
much from your doleful looks.” 

“Yes, indeed; and all because that baby— 
the tiresome little thing—tumbled under a train 
instead of into the water. It really deserves a 
good pinch.” 

“© Helen! how can you?” murmured Rose 
in a shocked whisper. ‘“ And Harry's mamma 
says it is such a dear little baby.” 

“She won’t call it a ‘de-e-ar’ little baby— 
aggravating little creature—when she hears that 
it has lost her ‘ de-e-ar’ little boy a medal, I can 
tell you.” 

“But, Nellie,” remonstrated Josephine, “ you 
accused me of talking in riddles a while ago, and 
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I am sure that you are doing it now. What can 
that poor little baby have to do with Harry not 
getting a medal ?” 

“ Why, don’t I tell you? If it had tumbled 
into the water, and Harry Rowe had fished it 
out, he could have been eligible for one; but 
as, instead, he saved it from being scrunched up 
by a train, he isn’t eligible for anything.” 

“Except,” said Miss Crofton slowly, “the 
' loving admiration of all those who know him, 
or who hear of his gallant deed. But, of course, 
gold medals and parchments are to be prized 
_ far above that.’ 

“No, they are not,’ was the abrupt contra- 
diction. Then, with a blush, Helen added, 
“I beg your pardon, Madam; I did not mean 
to speak like that, but I think you are all rather 
hard on me to-day. It was not for Harry’s sake, 
but for Miss Rowe’s, that I wished him to get 
the medal. And the more love and admiration 
she and her mother give him, the more they 
would have rejoiced over that public acknow- 
ledgment of his deed; and—and—Miss Rowe 
did look so pleased when But please let 
me go now. I will come back soon.” 

And with that petition Helen escaped, and 
ran off to have a hearty cry by herself over her 
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disappointment and the disappointment of her 
former antagonist. She never had a harder 
task in her life than the self-appointed one 
which she performed that night, of writing to 
tell Miss Rowe the doleful news that the highly 
prized medals of the Royal Humane Society 
were given only for the rescue of people from 
the perils of the water, and that she had raised 
hopes not to be realised. 


( 271 ) 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“FOR THE SAKE OF ROSIE.” 


* CLEAR decks for action! Land-lubbers, below 
hatches! Rose Bell and Clara Boswell, that 
means under the chairs. Be quick with you. 
Clear decks, I say! Now, one—two—three— 
hurrah! Three cheers for one, and cat-o’-nine- 
tails for two.” | 

The above commands had been delivered by 
a clear, ringing voice from one end of the large 
class-room of Crofton House, and between the 
utterance of the‘ one—two—three” and the 
“hurrah!” the owner of the voice, a certain 
slim, bright-eyed, curly-haired young damsel, 
had taken a rush down the room and a flying 
leap over the poker, laid across the backs of two 
chairs. 

‘Now, Rose,” exclaimed Milly Wilmot, ‘‘ make 
haste; it’s your turn now. You know monkeys 
copy their masters.” 
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“Ah, to be sure,” said the heroine of the 
jump. “So that is why you try to copy me.” 

The absurdity of roly-poly Milly being ac- | 
cused of copying Miss Nelly in looks, manners, 
or gymnastics was too great for even Sybil 
Pinckney’s well-bred kindness ; and as for Clara 
Boswell, ever since the commencement of the 
summer term she had been amongst the most 
inveterate aiders and abettors of those who com- 
bined to do all in their power to spoil the school 
favourite, Helen Edison. 

“She cannot be spoiled. She is the brightest- 
tempered, noblest-hearted girl that ever lived,” 
she declared; and so she laughed at all her 
jokes, applauded all her athletic feats, seconded 
all her petitions to the Principal, and had that 
_ splendid, all-important influence over her that a 
high-principled, well-cultivated girl always has 
over those whom she really admits to her true 
friendship. 

And “winsome Nellie,” as Mrs. Gray had 
nicknamed her, deserved the friendship. The 
meek and gentle teaching of Josephine Bell had 
fallen into good soil, and the sterner, stronger 
nature of Clara Boswell aided its development. 
Last, but not least, the trust confided to her of 
little Rose proved all that the friend and sister 
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had hoped in the way of restraint, and aid to 
good; and many of those who knew Helen 
best would have been surprised had they read | 
the letters which passed between the two friends. 
The half-protecting, half-clinging love which the 
younger and more brilliant girl had bestowed 
upon her less talented companion bore most 
precious fruit, and each succeeding letter con- 
tained increasing proof that, while she was 
throwing much of brightness over the outer 
life of her friend, she herself was learning to 
share meek Josephine’s most precious know- 
ledge of the way of salvation and the paths 
of peace. 

But if any one supposes that there was any © 
great outward change visible in the school will- 
o-the-wisp I am afraid they must be disap- 
pointed. That leap over the poker took place 
on the morning of the day before the summer 
holidays were to begin, or rather, it should be 
said, on the day before the pupils went home, 
for the last day at school was always a holiday 
at Crofton House—a day given up to packing, 
arranging books and cupboards, and generally 
saying good-bye to the ending term. 

It was a little after ten now, and the half. 
dozen girls gathered together in the class-room 
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had been very busy upstairs till within the past 
few minutes. Their companions were all still 
engaged over boxes and portmanteaus—‘ Poor 
old slowcoaches,” as Milly Wilmot irreverently 
termed them. ; 

“Who'll jump next?” asked Helen, looking 
round at her companions with glances as scruti- 
nisingly earnest as though she were a general 
organising a forlorn hope. And, if she expected 
any of those present to take the same jump she 
had just achieved, most people would have 
declared it was a very forlorn hope indeed. 
However, Rosie Bell and Rose Trew both came 
forward bravely as volunteers. 

“‘Not you, Rosie,” with a grave, reluctant 
shake of the head. ‘I have a foolish fancy in 
favour of delivering you up to Josephine to- 
morrow with unbroken legs and sound ankles, 
Rose Trew, you are much too pretty to break 
your nose against a poker. Besides, you have 
about a yard and a half of braid hanging to your 
dress already, and most of your hairpins ready 
to drop out. Putting those small matters right 
will be quite enough to keep your little hands 
out of mischief for the present. Kate Griffin 
might jump if she were not so busy over that 
story-book.” 
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“Then you are reduced to me after all, 
Madame Nelly,” laughed Milly Wilmot. 

“In which case, ladies, the performance is at 
an end, seeing the proprietress of this establish- 
ment has not yet insured her ceilings and glass 
windows. At least 

And Nelly suddenly sprang back over the 
poker, and with one bound to Clara Boswell’s 
side. 

“Clara! my tall, grand, dignified Clara !|— 
my dear, departing schoolfellow, soon to be 
‘late of Crofton House,’ do me this one final 
favour. Prove that you deserve, not only your 
riding-master’s praises, but also those far more 
discriminating ones of Miss Helen Edison. Be- 
hold the poker ; oblige me by passing over it with 
~ equal grace and nimbleness to the other side.” 

“You audacious little puss!” exclaimed a 
voice just inside the door, which had been 
opened a minute since unperceived. “ You 
impudent little lassie! you will be inviting me 
next to have a see-saw with you, I should 
expect.” 

“Ah, dear Madam, I would take such care 
that you should not slip,” was the laughing 
answer, as the girl ran forward to Miss Crofton 
and laid her cheek caressingly on her hand. 
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“ At any rate, I won't tempt your promise,” 
was the equally laughing reply. ‘But am I to 
understand that you six have quite finished your 
packing ?” 

“Quite, quite,” was the answer in chorus, 
with the addition from Helen Edison, “ Except 
that my box, the biggest one, is to be all turned 
out again.” 

‘And pray wherefore ?” 

“Because it has ageravatingly puffed itself 
up somehow, so that, even with Milly Wilmot 
sitting on the lid, it won't shut. I have done 
' up the straps, all the same; but, as Clara thinks 
that most of my things would tumble out dur- 
ing the journey if it travelled as it is, I am 
going to let her pack it for me over again.” 

“*Let her,’ indeed!” said Miss Crofton, 
between amusement and earnestness. ‘‘ You 
self-indulgent lassie |” 

“Not self-indulgent this time,” was the seri- 
ous answer, somewhat contradicted by a tiny 
smile hovering over the crimson lips. “Clara 
asked me to let her pack for me. She said it 
broke her heart to see my clothes so cruelly ill- 
used. And I like her heart so much I could 
not bear to see it broken. But, please, will 
you tell us now what else you came in to 
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speak about? It was not only packing, I 
think.” 

No. Helen was right. The kind Principal 
had been standing a few minutes at her open 
window admiring the lovely summer day, and 
the thought had come to her that, although 
lovely summer days are happily by no means 
rare, whatever grumblers may say, still it was a 
pity that a party of young, happy girls should 
lose even one of them indoors. 

With that pleasant incentive to brisk work, 
& picnic in the woods, packing was soon accom- 
plished by even the most dilatory, and even 
Helen Edison’s obstreperous box was coaxed 
into good behaviour under Clara Boswell’s tidy 
and judicious treatment. 

‘What an untidy little creature Rosie Bell 
will grow up!” said Clara quietly, as Helen knelt 
beside her to refasten the straps. 

“ Untidy!” echoed Helen, turning her face 
quickly to her companion. ‘No, indeed, she 
shall not; I will take care of that. Josephine is 
the very pattern of tidiness, and it would vex 
her terribly to have Rose different.” 

“So I fear,” said Clara once more quietly. 
“But example goes so much farther than 
precept. Rose loves you now almost as much 
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as she loves Josephine, and she admires you far 
more.” 

‘Then she ought not, and she is a silly little 
thing.” 

“Just so. Such a silly little thing that she 
will consider the mere fact that her wonderful 
schoolfellow, Helen Edison, is untidy proves 
that untidiness is a virtue. If Miss Rowe had 
still been here, and you had still gone on defy- 
ing her, poor little Rosie would have learnt to 
think that a fine thing to imitate too. But 
forgive me, Nelly, darling, you will think I am 
paying myself finely for the little bit of help I 
have given you. I did not mean to preach to 
you the last day we are together. You are not 
vexed, are you?” 

Helen’s answer was a queer one, as many of 
her answers were—‘ Clever Josephine! I would 
never have won the triumph of hearing you call 
me ‘Nelly, darling,’ but for her. For your sake 
and for hers Rosie shall learn to value tidiness.” 

“ And for its own sake ?” 

“Umph,” with a mischievous little smile. 
“Be quick and put your hat on. I'll show you 
such lovely little bits of untidiness in the woods 

and hedges to-day.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A MEDAL AFTER ALL, AND SOMETHING MORE. 


THE little town of Merton, with its beautiful 
old church, its sparkling river, and flourishing 
schools, is as pretty a town as any to be found 
within thirty miles of the metropolis. The only 
wonder is, as Mr. and Mrs. Bell remarked when 
they first saw it, that it is so little known. 
- However, it was so little known a few years ago 
that the one little rustic, unpretending inn, the 
“‘George and Dragon,” was, as a rule, quite 
sufficient to supply all the accommodation de- 
manded by the better class of travellers. 

Just on the outskirts of Merton stood the 
jessamine-covercd cottage of the Rowes, and just 
beyond the outskirts of Merton, on the other side, 
were the house and grounds to which the friends 
were returned with whom Josephine and Rosa 
Bell had stayed when they first made acquaint- 
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ance with Mrs. Rowe. The little estate rented 
now by the Bells was in the same neighbourhood, 
and on one fine afternoon in August all these 
homes were in a state of great commotion. 

No doubt the reader remembers a certain 
afternoon during the past Easter holidays, when 
Helen Edison was sorely distressed by hearing 
from her father that he had not the power to 
obtain the Royal Humane Society’s medal for 
Harry Rowe. It may be also remembered, 
although Helen was too grieved to pay any 
attention to that at the time, that her father 
softened the intimation as much as he could, by 
writing his opinion that nevertheless something 
should be done for the little hero. As the weeks 
had passed on what this something should be 
had gradually taken a definite form. General 
and Mrs. Edison had travelled to Merton ex- 
pressly to visit the family in whose welfare their 
only child took so great an interest, and their 
warmest sympathies were won as much by the 
widowed mother as by her manly little son, who 
shrank so modestly from the praises showered 
upon him for his deed. 

From the Rowes’ cottage the Edisons had 
driven to the Bells’ place to see Miss Rowe and 
_ Josephine, and while there a long conversation 
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had been held of high interest to Helen’s wishes, 
and Harry Rowe’s future life. ° 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell had so warmly agreed that 
something should be done for the “boy that 
General Edison had fairly been wrought up to 
nearly the pitch of enthusiasm desired by his 
daughter, and before he left Merton’ Lodge he 
declared that he would not rest until he had 
secured for Harry some advantage more sub- 
stantial than a bit of ribbon or a medal. 

“But I don’t think Helen will be quite 
satisfied without the medal,” said Mrs. Edison, 
smiling. 

‘‘ Perhaps she would like to present him with 
one herself,’ was the laughing answer. 

As matters turned out, Nelly was not put to 
this trouble, and at the same time her desire as 
to a medal was fulfilled. The visits paid to the 
Rowes’ cottage by the Bells, their friends the 
Andersons, and the Edisons, suddenly aroused 
Harry’s townsfolk to the consciousness that he 
had performed a noteworthy action that it would 
be well, for their own credit’s sake, to take some 
notice of. 

The first idea of some town magnate, as 
ignorant on that point as Helen and Miss Rowe, 
had been to obtain for his young townsfellow a 
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medal decorated with the well-known letters 
“R. H.8.” When he found that was impossible 
he exclaimed magnificently, “Then the town of 
Merton shall give a medal itself!” 

“The town of Merton shall give a medal 
itself,” echoed all his hearers in chorus, and with 
three cheers for the genius who had hit upon 
such a capital idea. 

“‘ And the town of Merton is a jolly little town, 
and deserves a pat on the back for its good 
sense,” announced Nelly when her father called 
at Crofton House to tell her this piece of news. 

“And the town of Merton is a most ridiculous 
little town,’ announced General Edison, ‘“ and 
my ridiculous young daughter deserves to be put 
in the corner for praising it, and for using the 
word ‘jolly.’ But, to reserve that matter for 
future grave consideration, let me give you the 
remainder of my budget of news, for my return 
train Jeaves in half an hour, and you will not 
have heard the quarter of what I have to tell. 
The giving of the medal, ornamented with the 
arms of the important town of Merton, is to be 
followed by a dinner, to be given to Mrs. Rowe 
and her son at the grand one-storey high hotel, 
the ‘George and Dragon.’ I tried to beg the 
poor child off that ordeal———” 
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“oO papa ! ” - | . 

“Ay. ‘QO papa,’ indeed. A child not eleven 
years old, and a shy child too, to have to 
sit up to be stared at and speechified at by a 
lot of old fog——well, a lot of kind-hearted but 
unreasonable individuals. But there, you are as 
bad as they are. And his sister—ay, actually 
his sister—with all her stern common sense—is 
worse than any of you. She literally quivered 
to the tips of her toes with delight when she 
was told of the honour to be done her brother.” 

“‘T should think so,” was the emphatic answer. 
And then Miss Nelly crept close to her father 
and whispered, -“That is just exactly how I 
quivered four years ago when they told me 
my father was to have the Victoria Cross. O 
papa! you don’t know what it is to be very, 
very proud of the people one loves.” 

If General Edison did not know that, he at 
any rate knew how to be very indulgent to the 
fancies of those he cared fof, and so far from 
putting any more obstacles in the way of the 
proposed ceremonies, he aided largely in giving 
them a certain element of dignity they would 
most assuredly have lacked without his efforts. 
Thus it came to pass that about a fortnight 


after the commencement of the Crofton House . 
| T 
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summer holidays the town of Merton was in an 
unwonted state of excitement, and the “ George 
and Dragon Inn” in a tremendous state of bust- 
ling preparation. 

Not only the kitchen powers of that modest 
establishment were being called upon to the 
utmost, but its sleeping accommodation also. 
' Some unknown friends of General Edison’s had 
arrived the night before, and the good-tempered 
landlady had been divided between rejoicing and 
bewilderment as to where to put them. 

‘Three of them, Jem!” as she murmured in 
dismay to her husband, ‘‘and each of them that 
grand, and to have a separate room |” 

‘Well then,” answered Jem, ‘we can’t do it, 
you know.” 

“But we must do it,” was the positive answer. 
“Turn folks away once, and, you mark my 
words, they’ll not come again. No, no. Put 
‘em up we must, if you have to build a room on 
the roof this night yourself.” 

“What? My gracious!” ejaculated red- 
haired Jem, in frightened amazement. ‘ The 
woman’s gone daft. - Ye won’t find me on the 
roof, not this night, nor any night, I can tell ye, 
not for all the fine gentlefolks in the world. I'll 
dinner them and I'll supper them, but if they 
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want rooms as I haven't got to give them, they 
may go elsewhere. They won't catch me doing 
monkey tricks for them ; no nor for nobody else, 
and so I tell you fairly.” 

“All right, Jem,” said his wife, lifting her 
laughing face to his indignant one. “Il not 
call upon you for the monkey tricks just yet 
awhile. All the same, you'll not think me quite 
so daft when you get the money, the day after 
to-morrow, which I shall. have helped you to 
earn. And so now. go supper the gentlemen, 
since ye agree to that part of the bargain, while 
I see to their beds. There’s one thing, my 
‘places and linen are always sweet and clean, 
which they do say they are not always in 
London; and for the rest Pll manage.” 

And the clever woman did manage, and so. 
well for the comfort. of her guests, that they 
audibly wondered the next morning at breakfast — 
how they could have been so well housed in such 
a small inn. 

“Tt’s all my wife’s doing, gentlemen,” said 
Jem, in subdued tones, ‘She's clever as clever, 
she is. But it don’t do to tell her so, you see, 
for she gets notions in her head sometimes, and 
she’s a bit masterful.” | 

With which oracular statement Jem poner 
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up roofwards, and left the strangers to the enjoy- 
ment of their breakfast. About the same hour 
a very large party was gathered around the 
breakfast-table of the Bells. The Andersons, 
Clara Boswell, Milly Wilmot, Miss Crofton, good- 
natured little Friulein, General and Mrs. Edison, 
and the Bells themselves of course. 

The only absentce, of the group that might 
have been expected to be gathered together to 
do honour to that day, was the one who had 
looked forward to it with most eagerness. 

‘Where is your daughter, General?” asked 
Mrs, Anderson, in surprise, as she discovered her 
absence from the long table. 

As she asked the question Helen Edison was 
standing in the Rowes’ little sitting-room making 
fast friends at first sight with Harry Rowe, and 
re-tying his neck-ribbon for him, with the declara- 
tion that his sister had not made it half becoming 
enough. 

“And you. know, Harry, you are bound to do 
credit to us all and look your best, for you are 
the hero of the day.” 

“T wish I wasn’t,” Harry ventured to murmur, 
with a very heartfelt sigh, which Helen both 
literally and metaphorically strangled half-way, 
as she gave a sudden unintentional jerk to the 
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necktie, and exclaimed indignantly, ‘Oh, you 
bad boy! how dare you be so ungrateful? And 
such a beautiful day as it is going to be, too. 
I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Tt would be a whole heap more beautiful,” 
muttered the incorrigible, “if you and I were 
going to spend it together fishing on the river. 
That would be really nice now, and you would 
not have to bother about this tie either. It does 
seem to be an awfully difficult one to settle.” 

“You may well say that,” was the rueful 
reply. “I don’t think it is any use bothering 
about it any more. It’s got into a knot now, 
and looks just anyhow. Im sure I don’t know 
what to do with the horrid thing.” 

At this point Mrs. Rowe came to the rescue, 
produced another length of blue ribbon, untied 
the knotted one, and five minutes later the 
little party of five sat down to a meal which 
was made a very merry one by the uninvited 
guest. Thanks to her, before that breakfast was 
over Harry had got rid of much of the terror 
which that day had had for him for some weeks 
past. 

At two oclock all our friends, the three 
strangers staying at the “George and Dragon,” 
a dozen or two of the Merton magnates, and a 
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miscellaneous crowd of sightseers, all assembled. 
with praiseworthy punctuality in the Town Hall. 
Foremost amongst the spectators was a smiling 
young woman, with a little girl in her arms 
dressed gorgeously in a new scarlet frock and 
white hat with a séarlet feather. 

“JT do like a bit of bright colour for a child,” 
she remarked confidentially to a neighbour. 

‘Ay, indeed,” answered the neighbour back. 
«And only to think if it hadn’t been for that 
dear little lad it’s not much like bright colours 
as youd ha’ been feeling yourself to-day. But 
it was a nice thought of you to put the little 
maid into a new frock in his honour.” 

“Tt wasn't my doing,” said the mother, 
smiling. “Though I would have done it too. 
The things were all a gift from a young lady, 
sent through that dear, kind Miss Bell. Miss 
Bell has promised I shall thank the young lady 
royself, But, look—look—there they come! 
Good Master Rowe himself. Bless his heart, 
but he do look frightened, the dear lamb! A 
great deal more frightened than when he saved 
my Minnie. And there’s his poor mother! The 
dear Lord has blessed the widow in her boy, 
hasn’t He? And there’s Miss Rowe, grand and 
stately, to be sure; that she is always; but she 
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is white, ain’t she. She always was a good 
daughter and a good sister. And there—oh, 
there is a bonny face for you! Of all the pretty 
young ladies as ever I saw I never see one to 


_. beat her.” 


And so thought Josephine and Rosa Bell, and 
Clara Boswell and Milly Wilmot. And so 
thought Miss Crofton and Fraulein, and General 
and Mrs. Edison. And so thought most of the 
spectators in the Town Hall as all eyes rested 
for some moments on slim, tall Helen Edison, 
her cheeks flushed crimson, her dark eyes glow- 
ing, all of self forgotten in another’s triumph. 
It was true she was a hero-worshipper, but she 
was very keen in separating real claims from 
those of impostors. 

One of the three strangers, a fine white-haired 
old gentleman, especially noticed her as she 
walked up the hall with the Rowes, and he bent 
forward and addressed a question to General 
Edison, sitting near him on the platform. 

“Yes,” answered the General, smiling; “ yes, 
Sir Edward, that is my daughter—the young 
maiden who was so anxious that little Rowe 
should be decorated with one of our Society’s 
medals.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir Henry; and then he 
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sank back in his chair and turned his eyes once 
more back to Miss Nelly, and looked thoughtful. 
After a few minutes he held a short whispered 
conversation with one of his companions, who 
also then glanced quickly at Helen Edison, 
turned back to his friend with a smiling nod 
and the significant remark, “A capital idea of 
yours. She looks well fitted to be the young 
queen of the occasion.” 

But although one or two people heard the 
words they were as electrified as was Helen her- 
self, and all the rest of this assemblage, when, 
after Harry Rowe had been duly decorated with 
the Town Medal, the gentleman called Sir Henry 
rose, and, laying his hand on the child’s shoulder | 
to detain him on the platform, made the follow- 
ing short speech :— | 

“Mr. Chairman, my Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—Some few months ago, as you have all just 
been told in most elegant language, this brave 
boy here saved a fellow-creature’s life at the 
imminent risk of his own. A _ young lady 
heard of the deed, and with just enthusiasm 
declared that he deserved a medal as a lifelong 
testimony to his noble courage. Unfortunately 
the medal she set her heart upon his obtaining 
was that of the Royal Humane Society, of which 
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her father, I, and my two friends here are 
members. Our awards, as, no doubt, most of 
you know, are given for rescues from drowning 
and other sea dangers. When the young lady 
in question learnt this unwelcome fact she 
expressed a wish, I am told, that the baby had 
been so obliging as to fall into the water instead 
of under a train. To prove to her that this 
change of accident was unnecessary, and to show 
her that, although as a body our marks* of 
approval are restricted, yet as human beings 
our sympathies with grand actions are as free 
as her own, we and some other members of our 
Society have ventured to offer her for bestowal 
upon her hero the packet I have here. And if 
Miss Edison has as much pleasure in giving 
and Henry Rowe in receiving the gift, as we 
have in the presentation, our satisfaction will 
be complete.” 

With his last words, and amidst a perfect 
tempest of applause from all the assembled 
Mertonites, Sir Henry stepped from the plat- 
form, gently led crimson-faced Nelly up with 
him beside her father, and, placing a packet in 
her trembling fingers, bade her open it, and do 
as she would with the contents. 

It was a work of time to untie even a bow, 
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unwrap 2 covering of brown paper, and a second 
of silver tissue-paper, and unclasp a morocco 
case, with all those eyes fixed upon her; but it 
was done at last, and then Helen suddenly 
forgot shyness in admiration, and exclaimed, 
“QO Harry, how beautiful! This is ever so 
much better than a medal. I wonder if there 
is any writing inside.” . 

And when the outer case of the beautiful gold 
watch was opened it was found that there was 
Writing inside, that is to say, an engraved inscrip- 
tion; and, with bright tears of gladness shining 
in her eyes, Helen passed the chain over Harry’s 
neck more cleverly than she had tied his neck- 
ribbon, and put the presentation watch in his 
pocket. Half an hour later the dinner party 
was seated around the long flower-adorned table 
at the “George and Dragon;” and Harry was 
not the youngest guest present after all, for at 
Sir Henry’s suggestion the little rescued child 
was there also, with her mother, in all the splen- 
dour of the scarlet frock given her by Helen. 
The entertainment itself was not half such an 
awful and solemn affair as General Idison had 
anticipated ; but, nevertheless, all our immediate 
friends were well pleased to find themselves soon 
after six o'clock gathered together for tea and 
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strawberries on the Bells’ lawn. Of course the 
Rowes were there, all of them, including Harrys 
elder brother, who had come home the previous 
day to rejoice in his young brother's triumph. 

And during the course of that happy evening 
other gifts were bestowed upon the Rowes—gifts 
that the three elders of the family knew how to 
esteem even more highly than gold watches and 
the medal of the self-important little town of 
Merton. 

Josephine Bell had not lost sight of the fact 
that Miss Rowe was sorely anxious on the score 
of procuring good education for her little brother, 
and through her intercession a nomination to 
Merchant Taylors’ had been given to her father 
by a friend, to present to whom he would. Thus 
in the afternoon Helen Iidison had the pleasure 
of adorning Harry with a gold watch; at night 
Josephine had the happiness of giving news to 
lis mother and sister that his education was 
provided for. Hach helped to confer the gift 
they could best appreciate. 

“ And how do you get on yourself now, Josie, 


with that learning which you think so much of 2” . 


asked Helen later in the evening, drawing her 
* friend away with her to a far corner for a quiet 
chat. 
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“Do you still find it all pain and struggle, as 
you said once at Crofton House ?” 

Josephine smiled brightly. She could smile 
now. The heaviness had gone from her eyes 
and the pallor from her cheeks, 

“No, Nelly, it is not all pain and struggle now 
indeed! It is still hard work sometimes to 
understand as much in things as other people 
appear able to do; but Miss Rowe says that my 
rapid improvement ought to be sufficient reproof 
to me for grumbling at that. You cannot ima- 
gine what a wonderful difference the quietude of 
home makes to me, and the having the undivided 
patient attention of Miss Rowe. I used to spend 
days sometimes—yes, Nelly, really days—in 
puzzling over some tiresome little trifle which 
Miss Rowe can now teach me to understand in 
as many minutes.” 

Helen looked thoughtful. “Yes,” she said 
quietly, “ Miss Crofton is quite right. School is 
the only place for some girls—girls like me, for 
instance, who are learning to think themselves 
perfect and all-important at home. But for girls 
like you, whose whole object in life is to put 
themselves on one side, Miss Crofton says, and I 
say, school is a mistake. There are so many 
people there ready to put them on one side that 
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at last they creep into a bush altogether, and 
get smothered, as you were nearly doing when [ 
first-——” 

Nelly stopped abruptly. ° 

“Finish your sentence, Nelly,” said Josephine 
softly. ‘When you first came and rescued me. 
Without your bright encouragement and ready 
help I should never have got out of that ‘slough 
of despond.’”’ 

“Hush, Josie,” whispered Helen; “don’t you _ 
know I am trying to learn humility. You will 
_spoilit all. Good-night now, dear, and God bless, 
you, Josie, for teaching me the way to Christ’s 
footstool. Don’t forget; I will always be your 
schoolgirl as long as you will be my mistress.” 


THE END. 
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OUR RUTH: A Story of Old Times in New England. With Tilus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By Lady HOPE. 


' A MAIDEN’S WORK. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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TOUCHES OF REAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. 65s. 
SUNNY FOOTSTEPS ; or, When I was a Child. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. HOWARD. 


A SUMMER IN THE LIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. PROSSER. 


‘OAKBY” AND “NUMBER TWENTY-NINE.” With Ilustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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DORRINCOURT : A Tale for Boys. With Illustrations. Orown 
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DAINTREE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. 
BOXALL SCHOOL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EXPELLED ; or, The Story of a Young Gentleman. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NISBET’S CABINET SERIES. 
With IUustrations, Crown 8vo. 28. each. 


. MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER;; or, Little Snowdrop’s Mission. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL, ° 

. THE SPANISH BARBER. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 

. THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girls. By ELLEN 
BARLEE, - 

. STELLAFONT ABBEY ; or, ‘“‘ Nothing New.” By Mrs. Mar- 
SHALL. 

. A SUNBEAM'S INFLUENCE; or, Eight Years After. By the 
Hon. Mrs, CLIFFORD-BUTLER. 

. A TALE OF TWO OLD SONGS. By the Hon. Mrs. CirFForpD- 
BUTLER. 

. ESTHER’S JOURNAL: or, A Tale of Swiss Pension Life. By a 
Resident. With a Preface by Miss WHATELY. 

. EFFIE’S FRIENDS; or, Chronicles of the Woods and Shores. 

. THERESA’S JOURNAL. From the French of Madame de Pres- 
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AMERICAN TALES. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. each. 


1. THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By ANNA WARNER. 
2. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. PRENTISs. 

3. URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. PRENTIss, 
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By Susan and ANNA WARNER, Authors of ‘‘ The Wide Wide 
World,” ‘‘ Queechy,” &o. 


With Illustrations, Plain and Coloured, Handsomely bound in cloth, 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. each. 


The aim of this Series of Volumes is so to set forth the Bible inci- 
dents and course of history, with its train of actors, as to see them in 
the circumstances and colouring, the light and shade, of their actual 
existence. : 

The volumes embody, as far as possible, all the known facts, 
natural, social, and historical, which are required for the illustration 
and elucidation of the Bible narrative. 


1, WALKS FROM EDEN: The Scripture Story from the Creation 
to the Death of Abraham. 


‘The design of this book is excellent; most valuable and interesting 
information is communicated in a very pleasant way.”—Our Own Fireside. 


2. THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL: The Scripture Story from the Birth 
of Isaac to the Death of Jacob. 


“The amount of information conveyed, or the life and interest thrown 
into the Biblical story, would scarcely be credited by those who have not 
seen the book. ... This is the kind of instruction which we need for our young 
people in the present day.” 


3. THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH: The Scripture Story from the 


Death of Solomon to the Captivity. 


‘We must congratulate the author on the very happy plan of the work.”"— 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


4. THE BROKEN WALLS OF JERUSALEM AND THE RE- 
BUILDING OF THEM. In continuation of ‘‘The House cf 
Israel” and ‘“‘The Kingdom of Judah,” and coinpleting the 
work, 


5. THE STAR OUT OF JACOB: The Scripture Story Illustrating 
the Earlier Portion of the Gospel Narrative. 


‘* For Sunday reading with the young, whether for the home circle or in a 
class, -we are sure this work will prove a boun; and m any a teer will hail 
its advent, and find endless help in different ways.” 
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With Plain and Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER: Stories Illustrative of the Beati- 
tudes. By Susan and ANNA WARNER. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Susan Warner. 


. QUEECHY. By Susan Waryer. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE. By Susan Warner. 
DAISY. By Susan WaRNER. 


. DAISY IN THE FIELD. By Susan Warnes. 
. THE OLD HELMET. By Susan Wanner, 


NETTIE’S MISSION: Stories Illustrative of the Lord’s 
Prayer. By JULIA MATHEWS, 


. GLEN LUNA; or, Dollars and Cents. By Susan WaRNER. 
. DRAYTON HALL. Stories Illustrative of the Beatitudes. 


By JULIA MATHEWS. 


11. WITHIN AND WITHOUT: A New England Story. 
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2. VINEGAR HILL STORIKS : Illustrative of the Parable of 


the Sower. By ANNA WARNER. 

LITTLE SUNBEAMS. By Joanna Matuews, 

WHAT SHE COULD AND OPPORTUNITIES. By Susan 
WARNER. 

TRADING, AND THE HOUSE IN TOWN. 

DARE TO DO RIGHT. By Juuia Matuews. 

HOLDEN WITH THE CORDS. By the Author of “ Within 
and Without.” 

GIVING HONODR: Containing “ The Little Camp on Eay’e 
Hill,” and ‘‘ Willow Brook.” By Susan WARNER. 

GIVING SERVICE: Containing “Sceptres and Crowns,” 
and ‘‘The Flag of Truce.” By SuSAN WARNER. 

GIVING TRUST: Containing “ Bread and Oranges,” and 
‘*The Rapids of Niagara.” By Susan WARNER. 
*,* The Tales in Vols. 18, 19, 20 are Illustrative of the 

LORD'S PRAYER. 

WYCH HAZEL. A Tale. By Susan and Anna Warner. 

THE GOLD OF CHICKAREE. A Sequel to Wych Hazel. 
By Susan and ANNA WARNER. : 

DIANA. By Susan Warner, 
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. LIGHT ON THE LILY. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 
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10. DOLLY’S CHARGE. By Miss BEaTRIOE MARSHALL. 
11. THE MOUNTAIN MILL. By H. C. Coape. 
12. FAN’S BROTHER. By Miss BeaTRick MARSHALL. 
13. THE MAITLAND’S MONEY-BOX. By Lady DuUNBOYNE. 
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1. THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE PARISH. By Lady Dvun- 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A RAIN-DROP. 


A DREAM. 


After floating many years in the upper regions of the air, I 
found myself resting on the cheek of a beautiful child. He 
was sleeping beneath the shade of a large tree, which sheltered 
him from the scorching rays of the sun. All was glad around ; 
one object alone marred the beauty of the scene. A hideous 
wolf glared from the thicket upon him. Affrighted, I sped to 
other climes ; in the northern regions, I lay buried in a mass of 
ice many long years ; being released from these bonds, I alight- 
ed on the cheek of a hardy sailor. He laid him down on 
the cold, cold snow and slept, while I (and the remembrance 
saddens me,) joined with my companions in casting our icy 
chains around him. He slept alone—that sleep was his last. 
Our cold forms rested on his weather-beaten brow, and he 
knew it not. The bright sun released us, and | was wafted to 
the milder shores of Britain. I fell lightly, in dew, upon the 
velvet ficlds of England ; I roved in mist over the wild hills of 
Scotland ; I rested a diamond sparkling in the first beams of the 
morning sun upon the dark heather, and I Jeaped down their 
rocky hills in a joyous stream. I have sat upon the tartan of 
the brave chieftain Rob Roy ; and I was present when, in the 
darkness of night, the traitor Macbeth, with stealthy step ap- 
proached the bed-side, and murdered the sleeping gray-haired 
Duncan, and the one deep groan, sent a pang to the very soul 
of the hardened wretch. [sat upon the hand of the proud queen 
Elizabeth ; she was surrounded by courtiers, who would have 
thought it the highest honor to have been permitted even to kiss 
the place whereon I rested. I was present when Essex gave 
the magic ring to be presented to his queen, and also when the 
vengeance of that queen descended upon the faithless, ill-fated 
messenger. Disgusted, ] committed myself to the flying winds, 
and beheld the wild Arab as he swiftly traversed his boundless 
domains, joying in his own strength and freedom. I reposed 
on the feather of the sultan’s turban, and I fell from thence upon 
the face of a pale Grecian captive. I met the Czar Peter, in 
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lands far distant from his own, and, in a garb ill-befitting a 
mighty sovereign, and was present when by one wan glittering 
taper, the ambitious Catherine plotted the murder of her hus- 
band. I saw the great Gustavus, when for the first time he led 
his soldiers to glory and to victory ; and Frederic, when alone 
he withstood the united forces of the most powerful emperors. 
I imparted new vigor to Richard ‘ Coeur de lion,’ when wearied 
and almost exhausted on the burning plains of the east. I rest- 
ed in the folds of the flowing toga of Cicero, when, by his over- 
powering eloquence, he caused the blush of conscious shame 
and guilt to give a still darker hue to the dark countenance of the 
conspirator Catiline ; and when by one word he brought to light 
the intruder upon the mysteries of the ‘ Bona Dea.’ I sat on the 
cap of the leader of'a band.of Roman horsemen. His was anoble 
soul, made to command. He led onhismenas unused to aught 
but victory. I saw that form, which once bore itselt so proud- 
ly, extended on the sand, a disfigured and bloody corse. I roll- 
ed in the dark flood, in which, in the blackness of night, the 
mysterious Lara plunged his unholy burden. I descended 
among the torrents that overwhelmed the vessel of the Corsair, 
and I saw the endless and fearful wanderings of the doomed 
Mazeppa. I saw the all-beautiful, and injured Mary Stuart, 
when, in the pride of youth and loveliness, she stood the bride 
of Francis. Dissolved in mist, I helped to conceal her from 
the English fleet, as she returned to her native land, and was 
present when she first stepped on that shore which was to wit- 
ness so much misery. I saw the look of unfeigned astonish- 
ment and horror, with which she first heard of the dreadful 
death of Darnly. I rested on her brow to soothe her agitated 
feelings, when departing from the hated Douglas castle. She 
raised her hand, and all her hopes were dashed to the ground. 
I attended her, in her long and dreary imprisonment in the cas- 
tle of Elizaheth; and when the last sad tragedy was acted, 
moistened the check of many a fair maid and brave warrior. 
I have bedewed the tomb of the friend of Wallace, and sighed 
that a friendship so holy should have been thus rudely broken. 
Grieved, I fled from the spot. 1 soughtthe great and good Wash- 
ington. Iwas with him when he fought for the liberties of his 
country ; I saw him on his death-bed, when his pure spirit 
peacefully winged its way to the presence of its God. I fell 
from the plume which drooped so gracefully over the noble 
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brow of the proud Napoleon, upon the dimpled hand of his 
beautiful boy. Nor did 1 pass unheeded, the elegant retreat of 
the graceful Josephine. I saw her take her last farewell of the 
weeping Hortense, and of the brave Eugene. I was borne to 
the land of Patagonian giants, and witnessed a horrid sacrifice, 
a human victim slainon thealtar. I visited the depths of the 
dark mines of Peru, and there saw misery in its most loathsome 
forms. As I entered the damp, dismal dungeons of the Inqui- 
siton, a thrill of horror passed through my frame, as I felt the 
thick darkness crawl slowly over me. There I beheld scenes 
that would chill the blood of any but a monster. Often have I 
cooled the brow, wrung with agony, and rested soothingly upon 
the pale cheek of the victim of the rack. There I saw a noble 
innocent youth, condemned to suffer. I gazed upon his bold 
features, and saw his lip coinpressed with agony. The blood 
rapidly came and fled from his face. The dark auburn locks, 
which clustered around his broad forehead, were damped by the 
cold drops wrung forth by intensest anguish. I could bear it 
no longer, but concealed myself in the depths of the ocean. 
But there too I beheld sights which would cause the blood ofa 
mortal to run cold. I saw a beautiful Mermaid, as she sat in 
her coral cave, and her long tresses mingled wildly with the 
waters. A strain of soul-thrilling melody arose. It was borne 
by the wave, to the ear of an unwary girl. She sat carelessly 
on a rock, watching the approach of a long-expected vessel. 
Slowly she loosed her hold of the rock, and slid into the deep. 
The Mermaid’s arm received her, and with a wild shriek of tri- 
umph, she laid her on a cold couch. I remained, but never 
again did that form arise, never did those eyes awake from their 
death-like slumber ; for nightly did the witching chant of the sy- 
ren arise beside her, the bonds were severed, and she forever 
lay a breathing corse. I saw a beautiful boy ; he fell from the 
deck of a vessel; I watched by him, as he lay on a bed of 
pearls ; diamonds glistened beneath him—he was surrounded by 
gems, and masses of untold gold. The cold waters glided cold- 
ly over his pale face, and nothing remained but his whitening 
bones. A serpent coiled in his skull, and glared out at his eyes. 
I arose and fled to bear relief to the fevered brow of his moth- 
er. Her spirit departed, bemoaning the loss of its lovely ido! 
—her beautiful boy. 
H. 
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THE AFFECTIONATE SISTER. 


A 


Ross Aleyn sat at her needlework, in the arbor 
at the end of the garden; it was early ina summer's 
morning; the clock in the church tower had just 
struck six, and she lifted up her sweet face while 
she counted the chimes. Awhile she sat silent in 
the calm of her happy thoughts; and then the mirth 
ofher light heart danced out into singing. She 
hardly knew the song that her soft voice had chosen 
but her rejoicing humor gave a just expression to 
each little word. Footsteps felllightly on the green- 
sward about that pleasant arbor; and Rose Aleyn 
never dreamed that any one was near her; she 
heard only her own song; or rather the murmur, 
not the words of the song, prevented her hearing 
any other sound. ‘She isa winsome young crea- 
ture,’ said the old gardener, ‘and as fresh asa rose.’ 
He stood awhile.to gaze upon her, as she sat in the 
arbor he had woven for her, al! wreathed over with 
the broad-leaved hop and the odorous honeysuckle 
with deep blushing mossroses and pale white roses 
hanging in clusters about its green sides, and wild 
thyme and ground-ivy under her little feet. It was 
a hot morning, and the old man wiped his brow 
with his shirt sleeve, as he shaded his eyes with 


his arin; it was very hot, but his young mistress — 


looked as cool and fresh as any dewy blossom 

around her: quickly moved her small white fingers 

at her needlework, and the bold sun only pierced 

through the foliage with a twinkling splendor; 

though it seemed asifthe breeze playfully struggled 

with the green leaves to let in more ef the golden 

light,'stirring all the while the careless curls upon 

her brow, as if teaching her to feel less sensibly the 

ardent sunshine. The young girl started up, and 

the color mounted in her cheek, as the old man 

spoke to her with his low quict voice: ‘There's a 

man and horse at the gate, Mistress Rose, and he 

brings a letter for you; and he will give it into no 

hands but yours.’ Rose ran off in a moment to 

the front of the house, and down the old avenue. 

There stood the man with the letter, and when he 

had given it into the girl’s own hand, he leaped | 
upon his horse, and galloped off. © She looked 

nt the direction, and wondered why her friend 

Winifred had sent her letter in so strange a man- 

ner. She returned then to the willow arber, and 

sat down to read the Ietter. She did not scream, 

she did not faint, as her eye glanced over the pa- 
per; but she sat motionless, as if every faculty had 

suddenly deserted her. At last she read the letter 
again :— 


‘Swect Rose—I would have thee come hither 
with all haste, and may God speed thee: for thy 
brother Frank, his life is in danger. He hath been 
taken by the king’s troops, and they will hang him 
ifthey please; and so indeed they threaten in two 
daysto do. Sweet friend, more eyes are red than 
thine, more hearts are aching sorely, but come 
here, make no delay. Thou canst do nothing 
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TALE, 


where thou art, at least thou canst see thy brother 
and comfort him here; so come, I pray thee; 
and God comfort both bim and thee. Thy loving 
sister, 

‘Winierep LAnaanp.’ 


‘Phe thoughts of Rose Aleyn were now strangely 
bewildered, At once not only her morning cheer- 
fulness, but all the calmness of her mind, was gone, 
and she sat in her arbor, trembling in every limb, 
and weeping bitterly. «May the blessed God give 
me strength and wisdom,’ said the poor girl; and 
she wiped the tears from her face, and then passed 
quickly to herown chamber. For a little while 
she remained there, with the door locked; and then 
came out with a cali look and a quiet step. Rose 
found her grandmother already in the little walnut- 
tree parlor, and the servants were standing near 
the door, waiting tor her attendance at family 
prayers; so the child knelt down while her grand- 
mother blessed her and kissed her fair forehead. 
Then the large Bible was opened, and Rose read 
aloud a chapter from Isaiah, and prayed m a voice 
which filterad only ata few warde 


‘Now,’ said the young girl, when she was left 
alone with her grandmother, “now we have read 
the book of God, and prayed for his grace to guide 
us all through the day, L must tell thee very griev- 
ous news, grandmother 3a manand horse have been 
here this morning, with a letter from Winifred 
Langland. And may God help us, for my brother 
Frank is taken, and they will haug him in two 
days.’ ‘The old lady at first spoke not a word, but 
litted up both her thin bony hands, while her pale 
lips quivered with anguish. ‘Go on,’ she said, 
‘child, let me hear all.’ «There is nothing more to 
tell,’ replied Rose, ‘atleast my friend says nothing 
more of Frank. Twill read her letter to thee’— 
‘Frank Aleyn must die then,’ said the old lady, 
after a long pause— My own beautiful bold boy 
must die upon the shameful gallows.’ ‘Ono! he 
must not, shell not dic,’ cried Rose, and she stop- 
ped suddenly in her specch, for she knew not how 
to proceed. ‘And how should we save him, my 
poor child?) Do we not hear of too many such 
deaths? Wow fared it with the prisoners at Bridge- 
water, within the last month? were they not all 
butchered with cold blooded cruelty? Were not 
their dying pangs mocked with jesting and musie ? 
[f our sweet Frank be in the hands of that savage 
colonel, and I fear he is, it will go hard with him 
andus. My poor maiden, you are young enough to 
hope in any case, but I am near my grave now; I 
have lived many years and seen strange changes. I 
put little trust in man; but the blessed God bringeth 
wondrous things to pass; we must look to him, my 
child, for he will direct all in his best way; and we 
may trust with a perfect faith; for his ways may 
seem at first dark to us.’ Rose listened attentively 
to her grandmother, but, when she had finished 
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speaking, said cagerly, ‘ Would you not send me 
to Winifred Langland ?’—‘Most assuredly, my love; 
we will bid Richard Pearse be at the door in half an 
hour, with the horse and pillion, and you may be at 
Taunton by twelve o’clock at noon.’ he horse 
and pillion waited a few minutes at the door, while 
the old lady finished a letter which she was writing. 
‘You will give this letter,’ she said to Rose, ‘to the: 
commanding officer, whoever he may be, that has: 
pronounced the judgment of death upon our dear. 
Frank Aleyn. An old woman can have little influ- 
ence with a stern soldier, and I know not if he may 
look upon my lotter ; but the simple pleading of the 
heart is often heard before wisdom ; or, perchance 
he may reverence my gray hairs.’ Rose thought 
the letter would be successful, for she had been ac- 
customed to hear all her grandmother's requests 
with attentive deference, and to obey them instantly, 
and so she rode off, presuming, in the simplicity of 
her heart, to hope that her brother’s life might yet 
be spared, Many hopes and many fears, however, 
arose in her bosom, with their alternate emotions, 
before she reached T'aunton, Almost every visit 
which Rose had made to her friend Winifred had 
been a sort of holiday-keeping to them both. She 


hardly remembered the first time that she had gone_ 


to Taunton, she had thenbeen so young; for her own 


mother was in her lifetime, as a sister to Mrs. Lang- 
land; and their fathers had fought and fallen side by | 


side. The troubles of the times had then made 


many widows; and the mothgr of Rose Aleyn, al-, 
ways a pale sickly young creature, hung her head | 

: | 
from the moment she Ifeard of her husband’s death, | 


and died in the third month of her widowhood. Rose 
had known little sorrow, for her grandmother was 
really religious, and therefore very cheerful; still 
her merriest moments had been passed with Wini- 
fred Langland, a person of her ownage, and the 


maiden she loved bestinthe world. Her heart tlirob-, 


bed quick as she beheld the town of Taunton. Her 
eye marked out the whole of the town and the sur- 
rounding country, and she felt with grief how near 
she was to her brother, while she could not at once 
seck his presence. 

The day was very sultry as Rose entered Taunton. 
Few persons but soldiers were in the strects; inso- 
lent looking fellows, who swaggered and lounged 
about, as if conscious of their own vulgar impor- 
tance. Rose was frightened by their bold looks and 
she drew her sad-colored hood halfoever her face to 
escape theirnotice. She arrived, however, without 
any mishap, at the house of Mrs. Langland. Wini- 
fred kissed her friend, as she welcomed her into 
the house, but said nothing for some minutes. Her 
face was deadly pale, and her soft cyes swam with 
tears. 

They proceeded at once to the parlor, in 
which the family usually sat. There they found 
Mrs. Langland and her brother, a middle-aged sin- 
gle gentleman, who alwaysresided withher. Mrs. 
Langland received Rose with much affection ; and 
Master Bryan Roper, rising up laid down his book, 
and kissed her cheek. ‘The beloved friends among 
whom Rose sat down did not attempt to console her 
with false hopes; they told her very plainly, that 
there seemed little hope of Frank Aleyn’s life, every 
exertiog had been already made by Master Bryan 
Roper, but without any success: he had not even 
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heen permitted to see the prisoner. ‘Andshall I not 
sce my brother?’ said Rose, ‘ shall I never see him 
again?’ 

Mrs. Langland and her brother replied only by 
looks of grave sadness, but Winifred half rose from 
her seat; the color deepened on her cheek; she 
did not speak, but clasped her hands together, 
and sobbed aloud. ‘1 cannot rest,’ said Rose, 
after she had sat for some time, in silent thought, 
‘T cannot rest, while Frank Aleyn lives; but 
God help ine, for [have no heart to hope now.’ 

"That very morning Master Bryan Roper, had 
soucht an interview with Colonel Kirk (for that 
man was indeed the savage judge of Frank Aleyn,) 
but admittance was positively refused to his pres- 
ence. It was however agreed (for what else could 
be done,) that Rose should herself go immediately 
to the residence of Colonel Kirk, and, if possible, 
present with her own hand the letter from her 
aged grandmother. Rose walked with Mrs. Lang- 
land to the street where Colonel Kirk had taken up 
his residence, and Master Bryan Roper followed 
behind them ata considerable distance, to watch if 
his presence would be required; many times he 
came forward, for the soldiers who loitered about 
often stopped to stare boldly at the beautiful maid 
as she passed along. However, her way was not 
impeded, and she knocked at the door of the house. 
ft was immediately unclosed, and the two females 
were admitted. ‘They entered a small court, partly 
surrounded by the house in which Colonel Kirk 
resided ; the principal entrance was on the right 
side, and there Rose and her companion had still 
to wait. That house had been well known to 
Rose Aleyn, for a friend of her grandmother had 
lived there till her decease, which event had taken 
place but a year before. The c'.ange about the 
house appeared very striking to Rose. She had 
last stood in that court when all was there in neat 
and quiet order; the little grassplot now displayed 
none of the smooth and lively green it then wore, 
the vine now hung in wild and careless luxuriance; 
from the walls on which it had been then trained 
with beautiful exactness. On the left side of the 
court, a sort of arcade or cloister extended through 
an arch, leading to the garden behind the house : 
this archway passed through the inner front of the 
house. The arcade was closed in by a low balus- 
trade, surmounted by stone vases, then filled with 
fine exotic plants in blossom; a few of those plants 
yet remained there, quite withered, and the rest of 
the vases were thrown down, and lay scattered 
about the court. Mrs. Langland and Rose stood 
waiting for the servant, who had left them to in- 
form his master of their presence. The man had 
told them that they would not be admitted, but 
Rose waited there in anxious hope to find some 
way ofentrance. Sho was determined that force 
alone should drive her away, before she had seen 
the man on whom her brother’s life depended. 
The servant had not returned, when the noise 
of loud laughter sounded near, and three young 
officers entered the arcade from the arched passage 
lending to the garden. When they perceived the 
women, they stopped ; and one of them came for- 
ward, with an air of affected deference, and request- 
ed to know for whom they were inquiring. He 
had not been able te take a full view of Rose 
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Aleyn’s features; and as he continued speaking to; 
Mrs. Langland in the same tone of pretended hue, 
mility, the whole attention of his insolent look was i 
fixed on the timid pitt, who hung down her head, - 
and turned away, blushing with indignation at his 
impertinence. His two companions came nearer, 
laughing loudly, and joking im coarse and noisy 
language; but Rose turned towards the door, 
which now opened. "The servant appeared, and 
brought a positive denial from his master. Rose 
forgot the insolence of the young officers, and ap- 
pealed to them atonce, saying, ‘ Gentlemen, Lask 
you, as men of honor, to befriend me. My brother, 
young Frank Aleyn, willbe hung if youdo not.’ 
The young men were taken by surprise, as Rose 
turned her beautiful face upon them, and spoke 
in her sweet fearless voice. ‘They looked at cach 
other with confusion of countenance, and one of 
them instantly went into the house. laa few min- 
utes an Upper casement was thrown open. Rose 
looked up, and beheld a dark-visaged man, lean- 
ing out. ‘Are you the child,’ he said, ¢ that would 
see Colonel Kirk !'—~' Yes, yes, indeed Lam,’ she 
replied, ‘pity me, and spare iny brother's lite.’ 
‘Not sv fast, my pretty maid; but tell me,’ he added, 
‘what your companion may wait for !’—She is my 
friend—she was my mother’s friend, and she canie 
with me because [ am a young and unprotected 
girl, now my poor brother is in prison.’ ‘Phe ser- 
vant was ordered to admit the ladies, and they fol- 
lowed him, through some long passages toa parlor, 
where Rose had often satin happicr days. There 
the man lett them, and returning soon after, said, 
‘My master will only sec the younger gentlewoman.’ 
‘And not my friend also?’ said Rose, clinging to the 
armof Mrs. Langland, as she thought upon the dark 
and savage features of Colonel Kirk, «My master 
will only see the sister of the prisoner.’ — Rose tor- 
got her fearfulness, when she heard her brether 
mentioned as a prisoner, and rising up, she follow- 
ed the man from the room. Colonel Kirk was sit- 
ting alone at a table, on which were some half 
empty flagons of wine, and many wine glasses ; the 
chairs of his companions remained in the places 
where their occupicrs had sat. fe motioned Rose 
to sit down inone of those chairs. She did so, and 
the servant quitted the room. ‘The young girl was: 
abashed by the gaze of Kirk, who said nothing, but! 
filled a glass with wine, and held it out to her, 
‘Thank you, sir,’ she said, but indeed 1 cannot. 
drink wine just now. You were so kind as to 
admit me toyour presence, and therefore Ican give 
you, with my own hand, this Jetter from my grand- 
mother.’ Colonel Kirk was struck by the Very sim- 
ple manner of the young girl who stood before hin; 
and, with a fecling of curiosity, he took the letter 
from her hand and read it through. Rose watched 
his features, but turned sick atheart wheu she saw 
a smile almost like derision on them. All her hope’ 
fellat once; she had expected so much from the’ 
effect of that letter, that when she saw it had failed 
(for if it had not failed, he could not have smiled on 
a letter written from a heart full of love and tender. | 
ness; when she knew it had failed, she stood 
speechless and confounded before him. = «There, 
child,’ he said, ‘take it,” Rose hardly understood 
what he said. ‘Take your grandmother's letter.’ 
She took it slowly, and still stood tembling and in’ 
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silence before him. ‘My brother, sir, my poor 
brother,’ she eried atlength, «will you not save 
him ?—§ Your brother, cluld, must die” «Oh, no, 
stop, sir, stop,’ she added, as if trying to prevent his 
sayipe more, (you cau save linet vou will TL know 
you are master here.” «Well, girl,’ he replied, ‘I 
will not say any more, as youwish it; surely [have 
sai cnough.’ UL rose up, and would have turned 
away, but she caught lis arm, and clung to it, and 
looked mito his face with her beautitul and dovelike 
eyes, while she entreated him to stay, to speak 
again, with any words, but not to leave her. 
Colonel irk did stay; he looked kindly on the gen- 
tle girl, and clasped tenderly in his own the soft 
White hands which still clung to him, He spoke 
soothingly to her, but Rose trembled still more, as 
he continued speaking, "Phere is one way, my 
beautiful maiden,’ ho said, “by which your brother 
may be saved; you may save him.’ Rose uttered 
very of joy; “'Lecll me, tell me at once,’ she cried, 
‘how Lean save hin? Can Tsave him? Will God 
bless me in making me the means of his safety 2’ 
Ile pressed her hand more closely, and looked 
earnestly ather. Ile spoke ina whisper, but Rose 
heard every word; she heard how she might save 
her brother’s life, and the natural feeling ef a 
woman made her free herself at once from his 
grasp, and look at him steadfastly with a look of 
scornful contempt. “Phe wretch was noteasily re- 
pulsed; he would have seized her hand again, and 
he did repeat the shameful request he had made. 
The insulted virgin Mould uot conceal her passion- 
ate indignation, ¢ Beast,’ ahe exclaimed, ‘rather 
than man, touch me not.’ Was it for this you con- 
sented to see me? Efear you nots TE will die with 
my brother, for he would never live for such infamy. 
Ah! itis Colonel Kirk that Lam speaking to; and 
knew it before. Why did 1 come hither, for I 
knew how many wretches shudder at your name— 
how many homes are spoiled of their best hopes. 
I was a fvol tocome beyging here. There is no 
hope for Frank Aleyn with such a monster.’ 
Colonel Kirk had sat down, and he stared at her 
with a look of impertinent surprise. ‘Now,’ he said 
‘my little maiden, when you have done with all that 
pretty passton, and talked yourself cool, I would 
beg you to remember that you have done no good 
by all this rage ; you mighit, indeed, my dear, have 
injured your brother's cause very seriously, had 
been of as kindling a disposition as yourself, Take 
it quietly; you cannot judge calmly when you put 
yourself in these passions. Is your brother to die 
orto hve? Methinks he is very young, and per- 
chance somewhat wild. He may not have thought 
nitich and seriously on death, and this is a considera 
tion not io be passed over; if you remember, your 
grandmother talks ina very sensible and religious 
style about his “dying in the sinful thoughtless- 
ness of his youth.’ Shall he die, or will his sister 
save him?’ Rose was no Jonger violent; she he- 
gan to think almost calinly ou her brother’s state, 
and though she despised even more entirely the 
tellow who addressed her, his words had recalled 
her to doubt and fearfilness. She stood before him, 
lost in thought, till the confusion ofher feelings sub- 
dued her, and tears streamed fast over her face. 
‘Oh! sir,’ she cried out in frantic grief, as she threw 
herself at his feet, ‘forgive and pity a poor wretch 
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like me; Lam so wretched that | know not what I 
say. Yes, yes, Ldo know what to say; we will 

both forget what has passed, and you will save my! | 
brother, You've spoken thus to try me, Lknow you! 
have, and you are pleased with the indignation | 
which IT have shown most hastily: you love the 

honest anger of insulted modesty.’ (1 do, indeed,’ 

replied he, as he rose up and appreached her. 

Rose blushed with shame at her own deceit, for she 

well knew that his infamous proposal was meant to 

be taken in one horrid sense only. With difticulty 

she stood without shuddering, and listencd to his 

words, With difliculty she replied to them, still 
seeming not to understand him, till his dark face 
burned with crimson, and he said, ina voice of loud 
rage, ‘Girl, you dare to trifle with me: get you 
gone. Your brother shall die, and that tomorrow 
morning.’ Ile did not reach the door, for Rose, 
wild with the anguish of conflicting passions, had 
thrown herself down upon the ground, and clung 
to him, struggling with all her foree to detain him. 
Oh, with what moving words did she arupl one him, 
even as if gasping for her soul’s life. ‘Say what 
you will,’ she cried out loudly, ‘1 will hear you 
now, as if your speech were blessings. Do what 
you will with me, but set Frank Aleyn at liberty. 
Oh, God of holiness!’ she said, smiting her brow 
with her open hand, ‘that IT should pray upon my 
knees for shame, for infamy. My heart is bursting 
in my bosom. Oh! do hear me, do answer me at 
once. Save my brother—I am all youask ! Col- 
onel Kirk lifted up the poor maiden, who lay mo- 
tionless at his feet. He threw back the long shining 
ringlets which had fallen dishevelled over her face ; 
and he kissed repeatedly the pallid cheeks, all stain- 
ed with tears, and the cold quivering lips, and the 
lids which had dropped down heavily over her 
dark cyes. He threw open the window and stood 
before it, supporting in hisarms her senseless form. 
She began to move, to draw inher breath decply, 
to shiver and tremble, and then a shower of tears 
gushed from her eyes. When she looked around 
her, and saw on whomshe leaned, she pushed him 
from her, but instantly she recollected herself, and 
entreated his forgiveness. She looked at him in 
silence for a few moments, and then, still holding 
hisarm, she said, ‘ You have terrified me very much 
but have mercy for alittle while, and hear me say 
a few, avery few words. Promise me betore ‘| 
speak. I give myself up into your power. IIcar 
only a few words.’ He did promise, and the poor 
young creature sunk down on her knees betore 
him, and raising up her hands in’ supplication, 
said—‘f entreat you by the living God, who now 
looks upon us both; I entreat you for the sake of 
our never dying souls—for the sake of im who 
suffered for our sins, not to commit this dreadful 
wickedness. We must stand together at the last 
day before a God in judgment. How will He look 
upon us then, ifwe thus boldly sin before Him? 
This is no time to talk of modesty and female bash- 
fulness. I would go much farther, and speak of 
the soul and the damnation of hell. Solemnly then 
Ibeseech yon to let me die in my brother's place. 
Alas! Tama weak, sinful creature, and too nntit to 
die; but Lhave long thought upon another world 
and prayed every day in my Savior’s name. 


»: deft side. 
It is | 
better for me to die than for young Frank Aleyn to | 


be cut off in all his thoughtlessness, and with the 
sins of his youth unrepented of and unforsaken. 
The life that is forfeited will then be taken, and my 
soul, our souls, may be spared for Heaven. You 
have licard me speak. Ithank you and have done. 
Whatis your answer?’ Colonel Kirk looked at her 
full in the face, and answered in atone of calm de- 
cision by one word—‘No.’ Rose said nothing 
more. She arose at once from her knees, and stood 
before him, with her head bowed upon her bosom. 
Colonel Kirk now spoke again of his infamous pro- 
posal ; lie named an hour of appointment for that 
night, and Rose said not a word of refusal. She 
touk at once the key which he gave into her hand, 
and she listened with apparent calmness to his di- 
rections, ‘And my brother shall not die,’ said she 
when he had finished speaking, ‘let me hear you 
promise thus again.’ ‘Ife shall not die,’ replied 
Colone! Kirk, in a solemn and deliberate voice. 
‘Thank God ! thank God!’ said the poor bewilder- 
ed girl, clasping her hands together. ‘One more 
favor,’ she excJaimed, sinking again at his feet, ‘ al- 
low me to see him; Ict me go to him immediately.’ 
“This request I must refuse for many reasons,’ said 
he; ‘tomorrow he will be at liberty ; wait till then; 
you shall certainly see him tomorrow morning.’ 
Rose Aleyn returned to the apartment where she 
had left her friend. Mrs. Langland was touched 
to the heart by the anguish too visible in her 
countenance i: and as Rose approached, she held 
out her arms to her, and the poor maiden sunk 
upon her bosom without speaking. ‘ Alas!’ said 
Mrs. Langland, ‘Thad not dared to hope—you 
need not tell me, for 1 see too well how fruitless 
this visithas been.’ Rose could not lift up her 
face, but she said, with a faint and faltering 
voice, ‘My agitation has misled you; Frank 
Aleyn 1s spared: tomorrow morning he will be at 
liberty.’ 

They returned home, and the lively joy of her 
friends almost agonized the miserable girl. At first 
Mrs. Langland and Winifred wept with the agita- 
tion of unrestrained delight; but they soon began 
to ask an explanation, to question her about her in- 
terview with Colonel Kirk. Rose knew not how 
to answer then, =‘ Do not ask ine any more ques- 
tions,’ sho said at length, ‘do not ask me till tomor- 
row, f beseech you, for I must not reply. Then 
you will know why [cannot reply at present; then 
my own brother will be free.’ They began to speak 
of happiness, and they smiled with calm delight as 
they spoke. Poor Rose tricd to smile also; but her 
secret pressed like a deadening weight upon her 
heart, and she could not speak of happiness. She 
withdrew herself as frequently as possible from 
their socicty; but she was almost maddened with 
the distraction of her feelings, when the hour ar- 
rived of separation for the night. Another hour 
had passed away, and Rose, unsuspected and undis- 
covered, had quitted the house. It was a mild and 
moonlight night, when she stole along the streets 
on the side where the shadows lay dark and broad. 
She soon turned away into a narrow lane, closed 
inonecach side by high walls; and with both her 
trembling hands she unlocked a small door on the 
JJow often had Rose, played, in the hap- 
py carelessness of childhood, about the beautiful 
garden which she now entered. Many recollections 
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which woyld once have brought delight with them, 
came, blighted and dead, over hey heart, and she 
hurried swiftly onward ; but when she reached the 
door, she stopped a fittle while betore she could en- 
ter the house. She turned away, and looked back 
upon the garden and the fields beyond, now all re- 
posing in the silvery moonshine; and as she stood 
gazing there, she half resolved to flee away far over 
the quiet fields, and never return again to those 
whom she loved ; so that she might never hear of 
her brother again, and never see hit, till all doubt: 
and terror had passed away, and they were both in 
a less miserable world. 

Many strange thoughts and wild wishes passed 
over her mind, and once, in the hopelessness of her 
agony, sie called aloud upon God for help; but she 
then shuddered with terror at her impicty ; for the 
bare idea of prayer from her, situated ag she then 
was, seemed an insult to the God of purity. She 
returned to the door—it closed upon her. Who 
shall attempt to imagine the horrors of that night? 
Ere it passed away, the poor heart-broken gir! 
heard a sound of knocking, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the close beneath the chamber windows ; 
the noise roused her, but she had notthen the power; 
of thinking. Once only she unclosed her eyes; it 
was morning; for rays of rich light streamed into 
the chamber through the crevices of the closed 
shutters. She wished for a nernetnal nisrlet. and. 
turning her face to the pillow, she slept. In her 
dreams, she heard again that loud knocking, and, 
without understanding why, it wrung her very 
heart. Then slow and martial music seemed to 
rise all around, and her brother’s voice called out 
to her; she strove to get near him, but although he 
called more and more loudly, she saw him not. She 
seemed to be surrounded by thick and dark clouds, 
and as they unrolled and gathered around her, she 


beheld before her a crowd of soldiers, from the | 
and overwhelming horror had passed entirely away, 


midst of whom her brother's voice seemed to pro- 
ceed. Rose in vain attempted to force herselt' 
through the crowd. At last one man came forward 
to assisther; she tried to disengage herself from 
the violence of his grasp, for she beheld his face, 
and it was that of Colonel Kirk. Roughly he drag- 
ged her forward—the crowd opened. Rose Aleyn 
awoke with a start—her arm was indeed roughly 
grasped, and the voice of her brutal ravisher com- 
manded hertorise. Walfdressed he stood by the 
bedside, and the expression of his face was at once 
frightful and inexplicable. ‘The room was in a 
blaze of sunshine, and Rose felt the fresh air of 
morning blow over her heated face; she struggled 
to free herself trom him, and to hide her head be- 
neath the bed-clothes. Just then, music, the same 
music which Rose had heard in her dream, sound- 
ed beneath the window; she started up, and sprung 
instantly fromthe bed. The crowd beneath the 
window had been all occupied with one dreadful 
sight—the execution of young Frank Aleyn. Five 
minutes before, the fatal rape had been twisted 
round his throat; and his fine manly form was 
swinging slowly inthe struggles of death froin the 
lofty gallows. ‘The music, which had ceased when 
he was turned off, had’ commenced again at the 
command of the inhuman Kirk; but far louder 
burst one long heart-rending shriek, so Joud, so 
thrilling was it, that it seemed to proceed from no! 


‘ed with almost every joy of their childhood. 


human creature. Every eye was turned to the 
casement from whence itcame. The face which 
metthe view was like that ofa corpse that had died 
in strong convulsions. Ivery features was strain- 
ed, and fixed in one expression of rigid horror. 
The mouth and eyes were widely opened, and the 
hair, long and disordered as it was, almost stood 
up from the brow. Stillevery one gazed upon that 
fuir yet fearful countenance; but at once the figure 
raised its naked arms, and clapped its hands, and 
shouted with a burst of exulting laughter. There 
came forward a man to that casement, and a groan 
ofexecration rose from the crowd as he appeared. 
[fe attempted to drag his victim away, but she 
wound her arms round the window frame and clung 
there, hugging it with all her force, and gazing 
with a look of wild and greedy earnestness on her 
brother’s body. At length the bloed gushed from 
her mouth and nostrils, her arms relaxed their hold, 
and she fell back lifeless into the arms of Colonel 
Kark. 

Rose Aleyn did not dic, although for many weeks 
her life was despaired of. She lay along time ina 
heavy stupor almost resembling death. At last 
Winifred heard her speak again. It was about 
midnight, and she was sitting by the bedside of her 
friend, and watching her pale and wasted counte- 
nance. Rose unclosed her eyes, and a smile played 
faintly about her lips, She murmured a few indis- 
tinct words, and thensunk into a sweet and retresh- 
ing sleep. Soon after day-break she awoke again, 
she looked up at her friend and smiled upon her, 
and spoke to her, but Winifred’s heart died within 
her as she listened ; she had waited, in the joyful 
stuulincss of hope, to see her beloved companion 
awake from that quiet sleep, and she did wake with 
a tint Ike that of returning health upon her cheek, 
with calm words, and gentle smiles, but, alas! they 
were the words ofan idiot. The whirlwind of woe 


butit had lefta blank, a vacancy, in the intellect 
ofthe poor maiden. Thought and memory were 
gone, and surely their absence was a blessing left 
by a mereiful and gracious God. Winifred soon 
learned to think so, and to bless her Heavenly 
Fatlier, for the change which she at first lamented. 
Rose could not recollect her, but she seemed to love 
her better than before. They could never converse 
again on the memories of their youthful days, and 
Winifred wept to think that those days were better 
forgotten, In her mind Frank Aleyn was connect- 
He 
had loved her as a sister ; but she had felt for him, 
unknown to every one, the full and devoted affection 
ofa wite. Her secret was never known, for to most 
observers she appeared one of those cold and gentle 
being who are pronounced incapable of strong feel- 
ing. ‘The shrine of passion was deep within her 
heart, but the flame did not burn fess ardently be- 
cause its light was never scen. The trial of Winifred 


had been severe, and she had often wept over it in 


secret, but she prayed also in secret ; and she learn- 
ed humbly and heartily to join praisesto her prayers; 
to feel how good it was for her to be in sorrow; to 
be at first resigned and then happy. 

The aged grandmother of Frank Aleyn had died 
within a few days after his execution; and Mrs. 
Langland took the helpless and unconscious Rose 
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to be unto her as adaughter. After her recovery, 
they left Taunton, and Winifred became the con- 
stant companion of her friend. The gentle Rose 
lived on in a calm of enjoyment; pleased with the 
sounds and sights of nature, the song of birds, the 
colors and the fragrance of flowers. ler smiles 
often made Winifred melancholy, but others loved 
to sce them; and the villagers where she lived would 
say, when they gazed upon her calm and beautiful 
countenance, ‘ who would guess that yon fair maid- 
en has suffered cnough to break any human heart?’ 
Her ways were ever gentle; she seldom spoke but 
to her friend, whose mere presence was a delight to 
her, and whom she would follow as a loving and 
docile child. 

The only thing that agitated the poor girl was 
the sound of music, which Rose had once loved ; it 
now terrified her. It might have been that some 
remembrance of the music heard on one dreadful 
morning still clung to her mind; but so it was, that 
if music sounded near her, her smiles vanished, 
tears started into her eyes, and she fled trembling 
with horror to her friend Winifred. For some years 
the gentle Rose lived in the bloom ofapparenthealth, 
but in her twenty-third year her slight strength be- 
gan to fail, and she faded away like a flower 
broken on its stalk. ‘The color departed from her 
cheek and lips, and a languid heaviness gathered 
about her soft eyes. She could soon only walk 
when supported by her beloved Winifred, and at 
last she was carried out into the flower-garden on 
mild warm mornings, for she could not bear to re- 
main in her chamber; she loved the light and the 
sweet summer air. 

It was a morning in June; much such a morning 
as that on which Rose set out on her Inst hopeless 
visitto Taunton. Winifred was sitting on a green 
bank near the house, partly shaded by the branches 
of'a large rose tree. She had often, in the presence 
of Rose, read aloud in the Book of God, witha hope 
which she dared not confess to herself, that her 
words might be at last understood. She was now 
reading from the Epistles of St. John; and Rose, 
with her face leaning on her friend’s bosom, lay re- 
clining in her arms. She had finished reading, 
when Rose lifted up her face, and gazed carnestly 
onthe sky. Winifred saw that a sudden change 
had come over her countenance; she saw Rose raise 
her clasped hands, and a few faint words were 
breathed from her lips. A thrill of rapture darted 
through the heart of Winifred, for those words were 
the clear language of thoughtful and connected 
prayer; the light of intelligence shone for an instant 
in her eyes, and then the fair lids closed over them. 
Still the lips moved, but her words were now like 
sighs, and Winifred listened to them in vain. She 
pressed her lips to those of the dying maiden, and 
a smile broke Jike sunlight over the pallid features ; 
gradually its lustredied away ;—for the spirit of life 
wag gone. 
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FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Two young officers belonging to the same regi- 
ment aspired tothe hand of the same young lady. 
We will conceal their real names under those of 
Albert and Horace. 'Two youths more noble never 
saw the untarnished colors of their country wave 
over their heads, or took more undaunted hearts 
into the field, or purer forms or a more polished ad- 
dress in the drawing room. 

Yet there was a marked ‘difference in their char- 
acters, and each wore his virtues so becomingly, 
and one of them, at least, concealed his vices so be- 
comingly also, thatthe maiden who saw them both, 
was puzzled where to give the preference, and 
stood, as it were, between two flowers, of very 
opposite colors and perfumes, and yet each of equal 
beauty. 

Horace who was the superior officer, was more 
commanding in his figure than, but not so beautiful 
as Albert. Horace was the more vivacious, but Al- 
bert spake with more eloquence upon all subjects. 
If Horace did not claim the praise of being senti- 
mental, nor Albert the faine of being jovial, Horace 
jnaughed the most with less wit, and Albert was the 
most witty with less laughter. Horace was the 
most nobly born, yet Albert had the better fortune, 
the mind that could acquire, and the circumspec- 
tion that could preserve one. 

Whom of the two did Matilda prefer? Yes she 
had a secret, an undefined preference ; yet did her 
inclinations walk sisterly hand in hand with her 
duties, that her spotless mind could not divide them 
from each other. She talked the more of Horace, 


yet thought she more of Albert. As yet, neither of. 


the aspirants had declared themselves. Sir Oliver, 
Matilda’s father, soon put the matter at rest. He 
had his private and family reasons for wishing Ho. 
race to be the favored lover ; but as he by no means 
wished to lose to himselfand his daughter the valued 
friendship of a man of probrity and honor, he took 
the delicate method of letting Albert understand 
that every thing he possessed, his grounds his 
house and all, belongedto him. He excepted only 
his daughter. 

When the two soldiers called, and they were in 
the habit of making their visits together, Sir Oliver 
had always some improvement to show Albert, 
some dog for him to admire, or some horse for him 
to try; and even in wet weather, there was never 
wanting a manuscript to decipher, so that he was 
sure to take him out of the room or out of the 
house, and leave Horace alone with his daughter, 
uttering some disparaging remark, in a jocular 
tone, tothe effect that Horace was fit only to dance 
attendance upon the ladies. 

Albert understood all this, and eubmitted. He 
did not strive to violate the rights of hospitality, to 
seduce the affections of the daughter, and outrage 
the feelings of the father. He was notone of those 
who would enter the temple of beauty, and under 
pretence of worshipping the shrine, destroy it. A 


common-place lover might have done this, but Al- 
bert had nocommon-place mind. But did he not 
‘suffer? O! that he suffered, and suffered acutely, 
his altered looks, his heroic silence, and at times 
his forced guiety, too plainly testified. 

He kept his flame in the inmost recess of his 
heart like a lamp ina sepulchre, and which lighted 
up the ruins of his happiness alone. 

_ To his daughter, Sir Oliver spoke more explicit- 

ly. Her affections had not been engaged; and the 
slight preference that she began to feel stealing 
into her heart for Albert, had its nature changed 
at once. Whien she found that he could not ap- 
proach her as a lover, she found to spring up for 
him in her bosom, a regard as sisterly and ardent 
as if the same cradle had rocked them both. . She 
felt, and her father Rnew, that Albert was a charac- 
ter that must be loved, if nut as a husband, as a 
brother. 

The only point upon which Matilda differed with 
her father, was to the degree of encouragement 
that ought to be givento Horace. 

| “ Let us, my dear father,” she would entreatingly 

say, “be free at least for one year. Let us for that 
period stand committed by no engagement; we are 
both young, myself extremely so. A peasant mai- 
den would lay a longer probation upon her swain. 
Do but ask Albert if am not in the right?” 

The appeal that she made to Albert, which ought 
to have assured her father of the purity of her senti- 
ments, frightened him into a suspicion of lurking 
affection having crept into her bosom. 

Affairs were at this crisis when Napoleon return- 
ed from Elba, and burst like the demon of war 
from a thunder cloud, upon the plains of France ;. 
and all the warlike and the valorous arose and 
walled her in with their veteran breast. The re- 
turned hero lifted up his red right hand, and the 
united force of France rushed with him to battle. 

The regiment of our rivals was ordered to Bel- 
gium. After many entreaties from her father, Ma- 
tilda at Jength consented to sit for a miniature to 
an eminent artist; hut upon the express stipulation, 
when it should be given to Horace, that they were 
still to hold themselves free. The miniature was 
finished, the resemblance excellent, and the exulta- 
tion and rapture of Horace complete. He looked 
upon the possession of it, notwithstanding Matilda's 
stipulation, as an earnest of his happiness. He 
had the picture set most ostentatiously, in the finest 
jewels, and constantly wore it on his person; and 
his enemies say that he showed it with more free- 
dom than the delicacy of his situation, with regard 
to Matilda, should have warranted, 

Albert made no complaint. He acknowledged 
the merits of his rival eagerly, the more eagerly as 
the rivalship was suspected. The scene must now 
change. The action at Quitra Aras has taken 
place.. The principal body of the British troops 
are at Brussels, and the news of the rapid advance 
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of the French is brought to Wellington; and the 
forces are, before break of day, moving forward. 
But where is Horace?) The column of troops to 
which he belongs is on the line of march, but Al- 
bert and not Horace is at the head. The enemy 
are in sight. Glory’s sunbright face gleams in the 
front, whilst dishonor and infamy scowl in the rear. 
The orders to charge are given, and at the very 
moment that the battle is about to join, the foam- 
ing, jaded, breathless courser of Horace, strains 
forward as if with a last effort, and scems to have 
but just strength enough to wheel with his rider 
into his station. A faint huzza frgm the troops 
welcomed theirleader. On, ye brave, on! 

Tho edges of the battle join. The scream—the 
shout—the groan, and the volleying thunder of ar- 
tillery, mingle in one deafening roar. Tho smoke 
clears away—the charge is over—the whirlwind 


has passed. Horace and Albert are both down, 


and the blood flows away from their wounds, and 
is drank up by the thirsty soil. 

Buta few days after the eventful battle of Water- 
loo, Matilda and Sir Oliver were in the drawing 
room. Sir Oliver had read to his daughter, who 


was sitting in breathless agitation, the details of 


the battle, and was now reading down slowly and 
silently the list of the dead and maimed. 

“Can you my dear girl,” said he tremulously, 
‘bear to hear very bad news?” 

She could reply in no other way than by laying 
down her head on her father’s shoulder, and sob- 
bing out the almost inaudible word—read.” 

Horace is mentioned as having been early in the 
action, badly wounded, and ig returned missing. 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed the shuddering girl, and 
embraced her father the more closely. 

‘And our poor friend, Albert is dangerously 
wounded too,” ‘said the father. | 

Matilda made no reply, but as a mass of snow 
slips down from its supporting bank—as silently, 
as pure, and almost as cold, fell Matilda from her 


father’s arms, insensible upon the floor. Sir Oliver 
was not surprized, but much puzzled. He thought 


that she had not felt-quite enough for her lover, but 
too much for her friend. A fow days after, a Bel- 
gium officer was introduced by a mutual friend, and 
was pressed to dine by Sir Oliver. As he had been 
present at the battle, Matilda would not permit her 
grief to prevent her meeting him at the table. Im- 
mediately she entered the room—the officer started 
and took every opportunity of gazing on her in- 
tently, when he thought himself unobserved. ‘At 
last he did so, so incautiously, and in a manner 
particular, that when the servants had withdrawn, 
Sir Oliver asked him if he had ever seen his 
daughter before. 


«« Assuredly not, but most assuredly her resem- 


blance,” said he and he immediately produced the 
miniature which Horace had obtained from his 
mistress. ) 


The first impression of both father and daughter 


was that Horace was no more, and that the ‘token 


had been entrusted to the hands of the officer, by 
the hands of the dying lover; but he quickly un- 
deceived them, by informing them that he waslying 
desperately, but not dangerously wounded, at a 
farm house on the continent, and that in fact he: 


had suffered amputation. 





“Then, in the name of all that is honorable, 
liow came you by that miniature 7?” exclaimed Sir 
‘Sliver. 

O, he had lost it to a notorious sharper, at a 
{yambling house at Brussels, on the eve of the bat- 
(le, which sharper offered it to me, as he gaid he 
supposed the gentleman from whom he won it, 
‘vould never come to repay the large sum of money 


lor which it was left in pledge. Though I had no 
jersonal knowledge of Colonel Horace, yet as I 
iidmired the painting, and saw that the jewels were 
‘vorth more than the rascal asked for them, I pur- 
(shased it really with the hope of returning it to its 
lirst proprietor, if he should feel any value for it, 
Gither as a family picture, or as some pledge of 
tiffection ; but [have not yet had an opportunity of 
Ineeting with him. 


«What an insult!” thought Sir Oliver. 

“What an escape!” exclaimed Matilda, after 
‘he officer had finished his relation. 

J need not say that Sir Oliver immediately. repur- 
shased the picture, and that he had no further 


thoughts of marrying his-daughter to a gamester. 


“Talking of miniatures,” resumed the officer, a 
very extraordinary occurrance has just taken 
place. A miniature has actually saved the life of 
a gallant young officer of the same regiment as 
Horace, a fine fellow as ever bestrodea charger.” 

“His name?” exclaimed Matilda and Sir Oliver 
together. 

‘Ts Albert, and he 1s the second in command; a 
high spirited fellow that same Albert.” 

“ Pray, sir, do me the favor torelate the particu- 
lars,” said Sir Oliver; and Matilda looked grate- 
fully at her father for the request. 

“QO, Ido not know them minutely,” said he, 
‘¢butI believe it was simply that the picture served 
his bosom as a sort of breastplate, and broke the 
force of a musket ball, but did not, however, pre- 
vent him from receiving a very smart wound. The 
thing was much talked of for a day or two, and 
some joking took place on the subject; but when 
it was scen that these raileries gave him more pain 
than the wound, the subject was dropped, and soon 
seemed to have been forgotten.” 

Shortly after, the officer took his leave. 

The reflections of Matilda were bitter. Her 
miniature had been infamously lost, whilst the mis- 
tress of Albert, of that Albert whom she felt might, 
but for fainily pride, have been her lover, was even 
in effigy, the guardian angel of a life she loved too 
well. 

Months elapsed, and Horace did not appear. 
Sir Oliver wrote him an indignant letter, and bade 
him consider all intercourse broken off for the 
future. He returned a melancholy answer, in 
which he pleaded guilty to the charge—spoke of 
the madness of intoxication, confessed that he was 
hopeless, and that he deserved to be so; in a word, 
he was so humble, so desponding, so dispirited, 
that even the insulted Matilda was softened, and 
shed tears over his blighted hopes. . And here we 
must do Horace the justice to say, that the minia- 
iure was merely left in the hand of the winner, he 
being a stranger, as a deposite until the next morn. 
ing, but which thenext morning did not allow him 
to redeem, though rent from him a limb, and left 
him as one dead upon the field. Had he not gamed, 
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his miniature would not have been lost to a sharper, 
the summons to march would have found him at 
his quarters, his harrassed steed would not have 
failed him in the charge, and, in all probability, his 
limb, would have been saved, and his love have 
been preserved. , 

A year had now elapsed, and at length Albert 
was announced. He had heard that all intimacy 
was broken off between Horace and Matilda, but 
nothing more. 

The story of the lost miniature was confined to 
the few whom it concerned, and those few wished 
all memory of it to be buried in oblivion. Some- 
thing like a hope had returned to Albert’s bogoin. 
He was graciously received by the father, and 
difidently by Matilda. 
‘broken miniature,” and supposed him to have 
been long and ardently attached to another. 

It was on a summer evening, there was no other 
company, the sun was setting in glorious splendor. 
After dinner, Matilda had retired only tothe win- 
dow, to enjoy, she said, that prospect the drawing- 
room could not afford. She spoke truly, for Albert 
was notthere. Her eyes were upon the declining 
sun, but her soul was still in the dining room. 

At length Sir Oliver and Albert arose from the 
table, and came and seated themselves near Ma- 
tilda. 

“¢ Come Albert, tho story of the miniature,” said 
Sir Oliver. 

“What! fully, truly, and unreservedly?” said 
Albert, looking anxiously at Matilda. 

‘¢Of course.” 


“ Offence or no offence,” said Albert with a look | 


of arch meaning. 


“Whom could the tale possibly offend?” said | 


Sir Oliver. 


“That Lam yetto learn. Listen.” 





She remembered the. 





whatcaredI? I had this on my heart, and a brave 
man’s sword in my hand—and come the woret, 
better I could not. have died than on that noble 
field. The showers of fatal balls hissed around 
me. Whatcared I! I looked around—to my fel- 
low soldiers I trusted for victory, and my soul I 
entrusted to God, and—shall I own it 7—for a few 
tears to my memory, I trusted to the original of this 
my besom companion,” 

‘She must have had a heart of ice, had she re- 
fused then, said Matilda in a voice almost inaudible 
from emotion. 


Albert bowed gracefully, and thus continued. 
‘While I was thus borne forward into the very 
contre of the struggle, a ball struck at my heart— 
but the guardian angel was there, and it was pro- 
tected; the miniature, the double case, even my 
flesh was penetrated, and the blood soiled the 
image of that beauty, for whose protection it would 
have joyed to flow. 

The shattered case, the broken, the blood-stained 
miniature, are now dearer to me than ever, and so 
will remain until life shall desert me.” 

“May } look upon those happy features that have 
inspired and preserved a heart so noble ?” said 
Matilda, in a low and distinct voice, that seemed 
unnatural to her from excess of emotion, 

Albert dropped upon his knee before her, touched 
the spring, and placed the miniature in the trem- 
dling hand of Matilda. In an instant she recog- 
nized her own resemblance. She was above the 
iffection of false modesty—her eyes filled with 
zrateful tears—she kissed the encrimsoned paint- 
ng, and sobbed aloud—‘ Albert, this shall never 
eave my bosom. O my well—my long beloved !" 

Ina moment she was in the arms of the happy sol- 


(lier, whilst one hung over them with unspeakable 


As far as regarded Matilda, the last word was], anture, bestowing that best boon upon a daughter's 
wholly superfluous, She seemed to have lostevery |] ove—« A father’s blessing !” : 


faculty but hearing. Albertin a low yet hurried 
tone. commenced thus :— 

‘‘T loved, but was not loved. I hada rival that 
was seductive. I say that he was preferred by the 
father, and not indifferent to the daughter. My 
love I could not—I would not attempt to conquer; 
but my actions, honor bade me to control, and I 
obeyed. The friond was admitted where the lover 
would have been banished. My successful rival 
obtained the miniature of his mistress. O, then, 
then I envied him, and impelled by unconquerable 
passion, J obtained clandestinely from the artist, a 
fac-simile of that which I so much envied him. It 
was my heart's silent companion, and, when at last 
duty called me away from the original, not often 


did I venture to gaze on the resemblance. ‘To pre- | 


vent my secret being discovered by accident, I had 
the precious token enclosed in a double locket of 
gold, which opened by asceret spring, known only 
to myself and the maker. 

“T gazed on the lovely features on the dawn of 
the battleday. Ireturned it to its resting place, 
and my heart throbbed proudly under its pressure. 
I was conscious that there I had a talisman, and, 
if ever J felt as heroes felt, it was then—it was 
then. | 
«On, on I dashed through the roaring stream. of 
slaughter. Sabres flashed over and around me— 
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i ; E seen ‘ ‘4 
Tue morning dawned with such splendor that | he will forgive your neglect, my dear Eugene. 
it seemed to announce afetein Heaven. Josephine, | But perceiving that her reproach had hurt him, 


the beautiful Josephine, the empress of France (who 
‘was then residing at Petit-Trianon,) was awaked 
by the bright rays of the sun beaming upon her 
face through the folds of the embroidered curtains. 
Halt rising from her bed, she drew them aside, and 
gazed longand ardently upon the morning sun; it 
was one of those looks which she bestowed only on 
herson, her adored Eugene, or the emperor, her 
husband, She summoned none of her attendants ; 
but wrapping herself in a white gown, she left her 
couch, and opened one of the windows of her bed- 
chamber. All nature seemed languid. The tops 
of the trees gently bowing to the morning gale, ap- 
peared to the fancy, as they touched cach other, 
to breath kindness and love. The unfortunate 
Josephine involuntarily sighed forth, “ Oh! what a 
glorious day !—surely some happiness is this day 
in store forme!” ‘These words had hardly escap- 
ed her lips, when she heard music under the win- 
dow of the chateau. The empress thought that 
she had been observed, She slowly rctired from 
the casement, and again reclined upon her bed. 


Suddenly, without any announcement, without 
even tapping at the door of the chamber, some one 


entered, and hurried towards the couch of Jose- | FO5¢ 
phine, “Ah! exclaimed she, folding her gown | which was to decide the fate of Europe. 


ne rr eS LA 


she dried up his tears with a maternal embrace. 


The inother and son breakfasted together in _pri- 
vate, that their intercourse might not be trammellied 
by the rules ofetiquette. They talked of Italy, of 
the campaigns, and victories of the empcror; till 
Josephine felt inclined to believe that it was a god 
she had for a husband and an angel for a son. 

When their meal was ended, they descended into 
the garden, and the prince supporting his mother on 
his arm, they wandered through the winding walks, 
traversed the subterranean grottoes, orrowed gently 
on the bosom of the lake. 

On the same morning a magnificent carriage 
dashed up the avenue to Versuilles, and paused at 
the grand entrance. Another, diawn by eight 
horses, and still more magnificent, followed this 
with the rapidity of hghtning. This last was hail- 
ed, as it passed, with shouts of joy; but the man to 
whom this welcome was addressed paid little atten- 
tion toit. His arms were folded, and his head in- 
clined upon his breast in an attitude of profound re- 
flection ; he did not respond, even by the slightest 
gestures, to the acclamations of the crowd. 

Napoleon, for it was he, seemed moody and mo- 
rose, as if he was on the eve of engaging in abattle 
In vain 


around her, and stretching forth her arms, icy was | did the multitude look for one of those gracious 


certain this would be a happy day for me. My 
son! my Eugene!’ She wept with delight; and 
the first transports of meeting over, they gazed at 
each other in silence which was only interrupted 
by anembrace. Their was something almost di- 
vine in the affection of Eugene towards his mother. 
‘“« My good, my kind mother!” said the viceroy of 
Italy, when he recovered the power of utterance, | 
‘¢ T wished to surprise you, to visit you without an- 
nouncing my arrival by your attendants. I only 
took care to awaken you by the music of the mili-. 
tary band.” ‘“ You have done wrong perhaps, dear 
Eugene, in not previously sending: to prepare me 
for the meeting,” replied Josephine, with a heaven-. 
ly smile, not in the least tinctured with reproach ; 
‘for sudden jay, joy like mine, might occasion | 
death. Ihave always loved you.—The halfof the 
love I bear the emperor is occasioned by the kind- 
ness with which he regards you. The other half, 
and be not jealous of it, belongs to him alone; I 
love him because he is Napoleon.” ‘And I, ] 
love you with all my heart, because you are my | 
mother, and because you adore him,” continued 
Eugene. ‘ You have doubtless seen him since 
you liave returned, my son ?”’ asked Josephine. 
“My first visit, as well as my first thought, was for 
you, my mother.” ‘You owe it to another, my son,” 
immediately replied the empress, gravely yet affec- 
tionately ; “Icanonly claim the second. Butthe 
emperor, who loves his mother so dearly, well 
_ knows what itis to be a son,” continued she; ‘‘and 





smiles, which he so well knew how to bestow. He 
saw it not; he heardit not, He could only listen to 
the thoughts that weighed on his mind; and the 
restless demeanor which he found itimpossible to 
command, plainly showed that his reflections were 
of the most harrassing description. He was ac- 
companied in the carriage by the chamberlain of 
the palace, who, observing the agitation of his mas- 
ter, took care not to increase his ill-temper by any 
attempts at conversation. 

The emperor alighted, and said to Duroc, “I 
shall goto Trianon on foot, and attended by none 
but Roustan. Observe, I shall soon return,—I only 
wish tosurprise the empress” added he. His brow ap- 
peared to darken more and more. Accompanied by 
Roustan, he hastened through one of cross-paths in 
the park. During thewalk but few words escaped his 
lips. He still remained deeply buried in thought. 


Although Napoleon had not intended to give the 
empress any previous notice of his visit to Versailles, 
yet the report of his arrival reached Trianon before 
him. M. Frere,Josephine’s valet-de-chambre, hur- 
ried to acquaint his mistress with the news, who 
was still wandermg in the shady walks of the gar- 
den with her dearly loved son. The information 
cast a sudden gloom over her spirits, which was the 
more inaccountable, as she had usually been trans- 
ported with joy on the arrival of her husband. Eu- 
gene likewise, who endeavored to preserve the 
gayness and joy he had hitherto displayed, found it 
impossible to conceal his uneasiness, though he 
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could not account for ii. As the empress was pas- 
sing the threshold of the chateau, she slipped 
and almost fell. « So fine aday !” said she, sighing ; 
«© should it end in sorrow !”.... Josephine, how- 
ever, still thought of her son Eugene, though she 
felt so uneasy for herself; and fearing lest the em- 
peror would testify surprise and displeasure at not 
receiving the first visit, she prevailed upon him to 
retire to a room, adjoming thatin which she mtend- 
ed to receive her husband. Eugene had hardly re- 
tired, when the emperor entered hurriedly, and 
tossed his hat upon the sofa, without uttering a word. 
When the empress arose to receive the accustomed 
kiss, she shuddered, and shrank back as if under the 
influence of some supernatural power. — His fever- 
ish lips but slightly touched her forehead, and that 
seemingly with constraint. The emperor, with his 
hands convulsively clasped, walked rapidly up and 
down the apartment in silence, while Josephine 
stood terrified, leaning against the wall, and anxi- 
ously watching every motion of her husband. Sud- 
denly the emperor paused, and stood before his wife 
for some time, with his eyes anxiously fixed upon 
ner. “ Napoleon, tell me, what has your poor Jo- 
sephine done, that you should frighten her so?” 
‘Let us not talk ofthat now,” said he ina tone of 
constrained harshness ; “ business, madame, busi- 
ness demands our attention to-day.” ‘ Madame! 
You used to call me Josephine!” “Well, well, 
don’t talk ofthat.” « But what then?” asked Jose- 
phine, frightened at his manner. <‘ Business, I tell 
you, business!” exclaimed Napoleon, hastily. 
“Phere was atime,” replied Josephine, “ when 
you spoke to me of your affairs, that you might ga- 
ther some friendly counsels from a feeble woman ; 
your voice was not then so harsh, and your smiles, 
which were not then so bitter as they are now, en: 
couraged me to speak my thoughts.” “ In truth, 
madame, [ would sooner be compelled to re-conquer 
the wholeof Italy, than to utter ny present thoughts. 
The emperor of the French, who must attend to the 
welfare of his people, has no tine to make a parade 
of sentiment.’, 

Josephine drew forth a casket, in which were 
preserved the letters of Napoleon, and opening it, 
placed it before him. “Sire,” said she, with digni- 
tv, “ these were written by the first consul, the vic- 
tor of Marengo.” “ Ah! love letters!” replied the 
emperor glancing at them carelessly ; *‘love-letters! 
true !—but does it become you, madame, to display 
themthus?... This, for instance, would you that 
i should read it to you—this, which I wrote to you 
on the field of battle, worn-out with fatigue, think- 
ing only of you, telling all my glory to you alone, 
who would not return a single answer, indulging, 
as you did, in all the pleasures of Milan, and per- 
haps encouraging the attentions of somecavalier?” 
“Sire!” exclaimed the empress, “have some re- 
spect for me, for yourself!” “ Or shall Tread this?” 
continued Napoleon, becoming morc heated, as he 
remembered the jealousy to which he had formerly 


been a victim; “ would you wish me to do so?- 


Hold [I will.” And he read the following ;—“I 
came to Milan; [hastened to your apartment; I 
quitted every thing to see you, to embrace you. 
Yor were not there.—You were at a fete, you were 
away when [arrived, you thought not of Napo- 
Jeon. Caprice made you love him, and inconstancy 


renders you now indifferent to him. The pain I 
fecl is as severe asit was unexpected. Continue 
in your career of pleasure ; happiness was made for 

}you; the whole world is too happy if it can but 

please you, and your husband is very, very miser- 

able.” 

‘Qh, the thought of this draws the blood to my 

cheek, continued the emperor; ‘“ remove these 

|scrawls; away with them, or I will tear them to 

‘pieces. Donot remind me again, that I, the fore- 
most man in all the world, could have a rival in the 
affections of a woman whom I have raised to the 
dignity of my wife. At this moment, the sounds of 
footsteps was heard in an adjoining apartment, ac- 
companied with a long-drawn and ill-suppressed 
sigh. ‘“ Who overhears us ?” asked the emperor, 
angrily; ‘ Whois there ?”—and he advanced to 
the door of the chamber whence the noise proceed- 
ed. “ itis my sonwho isthere,” replied Josephine, 
in atone which manifested her indignation at his 
reproaches. She herself opened the door for prince 
Eugene, who threw himself into the arms of the 
empress, weeping, and only able to say, ‘My mo- 
ther! my poor mother !” 

The emperor, who had greatly exaggerated the 
suspicions which the apparent levity of Josephine 
had formerly occasioned, was so surprised at the 
suddeu appearance of Eugene, and at the picture 
of grief displayed before him, that he did not even 
think of questioning the viceroy as to his arrival. 
Josephine, the insulted Josephine, now appeared to 
have dominion over the emperor, but by other 
means than before.‘ My son has heard my accu- 
sation,” said she, addressing Napoleon, “let him, 
sire, also hear my defence. It shall be brief. I 
have been young, and too desirous, perhaps, to re- 
ceive homage, that it might seem, as it were, the 
reflection of your glory. But the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte has not, in her wedded state, had thought 
or wish, which she would not avow to her husband 
as freelyasto her God. Heaven grant that Napo- 
leon may have as little reason to reproach himself 
as the Empress Josephine.” 

The voice of the empress, usually so calm, was 
now decisive and energetic. As she pronounced 
the last words, the emperor stood almost in the 
light of one accused; for besides that Josephine had 
never ceased to be his dearest friend, and the only 
person who possessed constant influence over him, 
it was no longer doubtful, that her conjugal fidelity 
was unimpeachable ; and her justification to him, 
delivered in the presence of a third person like Eu- 
gene, hurts his pride. 

He now made use of a gentler tone, judging that 
he would by this means obtain more easily the ob 
jectofhis visit. «You are, right my Josephine,” 
said he, ‘‘ and I was in the wrong to give credence 
to suspicions totally unworthy of you: you are right, 
and may you always be my best friend. But let 
Eugene leave us alone for a few moments, that I 
may propose to you a sacrifice which will cost me 
as many tears as it will you, Josephine.” “ You can 
proceed before me, sire,” said Eugene, who truly 
conjectured the impending blow’; “the empress 
will perhaps require her son to aid her to support 
her misfortunes.” Josephine remained silent. She 
had never listened to the reports that had jbeen 
spread abroad since the accession of her husband 
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tothe throne. Eugene gazed at her with tears in 
hiseyes. ‘ Well, then! my friend,” replied Bona- 
parte, let your son, who will always be mine also, 
hear me, and comfort even me; for itis a frightful 
sacrifice.” Sosaying, with an air of kindness, he 
placed one hand onthe shoulder of Eugene, with 
the other he clasped the hand of Josephine. “ My 
friend,” proceeded he, after amoment’s recollection 
“do youthink that an attachment of the heart is 
able to withstand every trial, and that, through the 
force of circumstances, two beings that adore each 
other, can live separated by distance, though not by 
sentiment?” Josephine at first did not understand 
him. It was evident that Napoleon was really at- 
tached to her, for he spoke much and indefinitely, 
before he ventured to pronounce the word divorce, 
which he at length summoned up courage to do, 
with pale and trembling lips. He joined to it some 
expressions concerning the interests and the glory 
of France. 

Napoleon doubtless expected a scene of tears, 
shricks, and fainting. His surprise wasgreat, when 
at this avowal, the empress summoned up all her 
strencth, and answered him apparently unmoved. 
‘“ Sire! if Thad faith in oracles, and if I believed 
that, as has been told me, I should carry to my place 
of exile your fortune and your happiness, I would 
not consent towhat you have proposed. But, if it 
will advantage either yourself or France, I will 
consent to it.””. She spoke ina firm and sustained 
tone; as she concluded, she reclined her head 
onthe breast of her son, murmuring so low that it 
could not be heard by the emperor, “I will consent, 
but it will kill me.” “ Why do you speak of exile ?” 
replied Napoleon, affected even to tears. ‘“ My 
Josephine shall always be so near me, that I can see 
her sometimes; and often will Ileave the palace of 
another wife, whom the interests ofthe state not my 
heart, have compelled me to take, to clasp you 
againin myarms.” ‘J give, without regret, all 
else to my successor,” answered Josephine, “ since 
I possess your heart; for mine is still young enough 
for friendship, though my face be too old for love.” 

When Napoleon was ready to depart, Josephine 
approached the window, and perceiving that the 
weather had suddenly changed, and that the rain 
was descending in torrents, she sighed deeply, and 
then ordered one of her carriages to be prepared to 
conduct the emperor to his suite. 

This incident took place atthe end of the month 
of September, 1809. Three years after, when the 
empress Maria-Louisa, indulging in the amuse- 
ments of Vienna, thought but little of the exile of 
her husband to Elba, the unfortunate Josephine 
died of grief. The last words that she uttered 
were, ‘* Elba !——-Napoleon!”’ 

During the hundred days, the emperor questioned 
her medical attendants concering the cause of her 
death. “Grief for your misfortunes,” was the 
reply; and Napoleon added, with a sigh, “She at 
least loved me.” 
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a a ee ee eee 
Is good without a name ; vileness is so ; 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title.’ — Shakepears. 


‘Dear me, I wish Susan Heyward had staid at home, 
Ellen,’ said Mary Lacy, ‘for Iam sure she will be nothing 
but a mortification to us the whole time she stays in the city. 
And then our party tomorrow evening — bless me, must we 
invite her to our party ?” 

‘I have just been thinking,’ said Ellen, ‘that there may be 
a way to get rid of it. We can omit to invite her, and then 
call on her and say that our company was very select, alto- 
gether unlike that to which she has been accustomed, and 
that she would not have enjoyed herself had she been here— 
or, there are a thousand other apologies which we can conjure 
up between this time and that, so let’s trouble ourselves no 
more about it; for you know she has a good heart and will 
overlook it all in us, if we treat her politely during the re- 
mainder of her stay in the city.’ 

‘Any how, ‘replied Emeline, ‘I would not invite her, and 
let the apologies take care of themselves. Suppose she takes 
it in dudgeon, (by the way, she is just one of that kind of per- 
sons who will not) so much the better for us, for ’tis the 
trouble and mortification of introducing her into our society 
that we wish to get rid of, and what can more effectually pre- 
vent it than this.’ 

‘Qh, well,’ said Mary, ‘if she should take offence — and 
you know we must not offend her on our father’s account, the 
only daughter of his only sister, and he has always possessed 
such an affection for her, that we should incur his lasting dis- 
pleasure should we neglect her.’ 

‘ Then there is no other way, is there,’ again replied Eme- 
line, but to invite her, and let her come, for come she will if 
invited, undoubtedly, in her full country garb, with all her 
whims and oddities abundantly displayed? Mercy on us, | 
wish such people had common sense and could see when and 
where they were not wanted. And then, too, what will 
Monroe think of us? I would not have him know we have 
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such a cousin for the world, and if her presence here has not 
the excuse of relationship, ‘twill be worse still.’ 

The above dialogue was held in the back parlor of the 
Lacy’s the evening previous to the contemplated party. Mr 
Lacy, or, in respect to his oflice, Judge Lacy, held an undis- 
puted claim to the first rank in the city of . Awife 
and three daughters, the youngest eighteen years of age, con- 
stituted the whole family. The eldest daughter, Mary, might 
have been in reality a beauty, and they all had been in tum 
admired and flattered and caressed. They all had that stiff 
preciseness of manners which is called genteel, lady-like ; 
could all sing and dance, and thrum the piano; all had a smat- 
tering of French, Italian, and Spanish ; all had a natural taste 
for dress, and gratified it, through every changing mode. In 
short, did mere fashionable accomplishments constitute the 
lady, they had each and all an undisputed claim to the title. 
But there are those who will join with me in saying this is not 
the fact, whose every day observation and experience proves it is 
not; they had yet to learn that virtue and real greatness of 
mind, in a garb however humble, can stand unawed in presence 
of the inighty of the earth, and command an admiration more 
enduring than they who bow down to the pomp and splendor 
of the world, and worship the flipperies and fooleries of fashion. 
[ would there were not their like, but unfortunately may be 
classed with them too many of those who pass for well-bred - 
and accomplished both in town and city ; who eat, and drink, 
and live by fashion ; who, when a new style is announced as 
fashionable, however ridiculous or unbecoming, never inquire 
farther, but immediately bend all their efforts to appear in the 
full cut, as though their whole reputation were suspended upon 
a thread ; and who, continually dwelling on their own fair 
outside, seem not to recollect while associating with others, 
that the heart has anything to do in forming the character, and 
judge of the high and low only as the exterior is either splendid 
Or mean. 

te ® * * # 

Susan Heyward, their cousin german, was the only child of 
a widowed sister of Judge Lacy, who resided in the interior of 
the country about fifty miles, and who now, for the first time 
since her childhood, had walked the streets of that great me- 
tropolis. She was in the truest sense, well bred, dignified, and 
accomplished, possessed of that true politeness of the heart, 
which secks to oblige and make those happy around. The 
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few past years of her life had been spent at school, and to the 
neglect of all the lighter accomplishments she had studied 
books, and left her instructors, a well educated lady, despite 
her country breeding. The Lacys, one and all, availing them- 
selves of the relationship and the good old fashioned hospital- 
ity of the mother, made annually an excursion to the place 
of her residence, and thus and there passed many a summer 
month, which was received among their city acquaintances as 
a trip to the watering places, or the still more fashionable re- 
sort, the falls of Niagara. Susan was always invited to return 
their visits, and always with the secret fear that she would ac- 
cept ; though there was no reason on earth why they should 
be ashamed of her, except that she did not choose, and could 
not afford to dress like them, and was not, according to their ideas . 
of gentility, genteel. At present she was visiting a relative of 
her deceased father, the next door to Judge Lacy’s. They had 
been duly informed of her arrival, consequently they could not 
apologize for any neglect, by appearing to be ignorant of her 
being tn the place. 

Of Mrs Lacy I have forborne to speak, because enough has 
already been told of the daughters, (believing as I do, that the 
errors of young ladies can often be accounted fer in the faults 
of the mother) to prove she was no model for any of my read- 
ers to copy. Inthe above conversation she took no part, and 
after a long reasoning of the daughters among themselves, they 
concluded to admit their awkward country cousin, as they 
called her, to their party and abide the consequences, however 
mortifying, with as much fortitude as possible. 

# # * i * # 

The long anticipated and much dreaded evening to the 
Lacy’s, had at length arrived, and a splendid party was already 
closing in. The door bell rang once more, and presently a 
stranger lady entered the decorated apartment. ‘There was a 
slight diffidence in her air that might have been construed to 
awkwardness. Courtesying in rather a hasty manner as she 
entered, and glancing her eye over the company, her cheek 
reddened, and she hurriedly dropped into the first vacant seat. 
Soon, however, her confusion and embarrassment passed away, 
and she smiled and spokeas gracefully as though she had been 
a city belle. Not so the confusion and perplexity her presence 
had occasioned the Misses Lacy ; for it was no more or 
less a personage than Susan Heyward. Despite their secret 
hopes and better calculations, she had come and made just 
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such an entrance as they would not for the world she had 
made. Mary’s naturally pale face was crimsoned with morti- 
fication, and in the flutter and confusion of her feelings, she 
changed her seat, leaving a very important interrogation unan- 
swered, that the gentleman who sate next her had that mo- 
ment made, uttered nonsense to divert the attention of another 
from the door, laughed when there was no occasion, and, in 
fine, made herself appear more awkward and ridiculous than 
the person who had been the cause of her confusion; and 
through the whole evening she assumed an unnatural and em- 
barrassed air. Ejlen’s cheek also reddened with shame, and 
she felt troubled at her cousin’s presence, the more, as her 
reputed lover, Monroe, (alias, Capt. Monroe of his Majesty’s 
76th, then quartering on the British frontier, and youngest son 
of Lord M. of London,) then deeply engaged in conversation 
with her, made a ‘ full stop,’ when, according to the strict rules 
of punctuation, nothing more than a comma was required, and 
threw his large searching eyes upon the form that entered, 
scanning every feature of the face, and noticing the whole 
exterior, till he seemed riveted in admiration, and thus finished 
their discourse. Emeline’s lip curled in scorn, and with a 
contemptuous toss of the head, muttered in a low feathery 
voice between her teeth, ‘ ridiculous!’ — and then turning to a 
lady who sate near, loaded with French filagree, cameo, and 
coral, in an under tone — ‘ the daughter of a distant relative of 
my father — out of respect to the acquaintance could not avoid 
inviting her—had no idea she would come — but the igno- 
rant, you know, are always impudent, and make their way by 
fastening on the skirts of the better sort, who from some secret 
policy are obliged to notice them.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the lady, ‘ any one might know by her dress 
that she could not be much, and that some apology of that kind 
could explain her being here this evening.’ 

Now the dress of Susan Heyward had nothing in it either 
odd or mean, in the strictest sense. On the contrary, it was 
in perfect simplicity, which, in her station, was perfect taste, 
and would have passed among gentlemen, that class which 
ladies so much seek to please, for real elecance. It had no 
unbecoming variety of colors, no glaring contrast of black, and 
white and red, no redundancy of ornament, nothing unsuitable 
or unreasonable, but possessed a delicate and unstudied uni- 
formity of colors, with neatness and carelessness combined. 
Her pale blue silk, instead of being clipped to the fashionable 
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length, the better to display a beautifully turned foot and ancle, 
or, to gratify some still more foolish whim, answered well to 
those of 


‘Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the ground.’ 


Her hair was arranged in true classical style, with here and 
there a tress carelessly straying from the fillet that bound it. 
Her form, by nature elegant, was free from all the bracing of 
art, hence her motions were unpinioned, easy and graceful. 
True, she was dressed unlike in many respects, the fashionables 
of the day, for this terribly mortifying scene to the Lacy’s 
occurred at a recent period, but it certainly had for its sanc- 
tion, richness of material and a true and refined taste, and there- 
fore could not be called mean or ridiculous, though the tinse) 
and the show of fashion were wanting. And then there was a 
something in her manners that betrayed a gentility of heart, 
and showed her spirit held no communion with the things that 
pass with the usage. 

The pause that for a moment succeeded her entrance was 
again closed by conversation, laughter, and merriment, but 
our poor unassuming heroine was obliged to sit in silence for 
most of the evening, because her more fashionable cousins 
could not brook the mortification of introducing her, except to 
a few of their more undistinguished guests. At length, how- 
ever, Monroe took occasion to inquire of Mary Lacy, what 
young lady that was who sate so mute and yet so dignified ? 

‘The daughter of an acquaintance of my father,’ was the 
scarce articulated reply. 

‘Suppose then, you just take the trouble of introducing me,’ 
said he. 

‘Since [am invited [ must do it,’ thought Mary, * but what 
motive on earth can he have in wishing it,’ and then audibly, 
‘certainly, sir’—and she led hin across the room, ‘ Miss 
Heyward, Capt. Monroe,’ bows and kind looks were exchang- 
ed, and Monroe took his seat beside the awkward country girl, 
as she had more than once that evening been s'yled. Mary 
turned to walk away. Coustn ‘ Mary,’ said Susan, ‘ take this 
seat,’ at thé same ti ne moving a vacant chair near her. 

An indignant snile might have been seen curling the lip of 
Montoe, as he chose to remark, ‘ your cousin, then, Mary.’ 

With an embarrassed and mortified air she replied, + yes, — 
yes, my cousin, and too’ the proffered seat. A few common 
place observations, and they seemed acquainted. They cone 
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vassed subjects and talked of ‘men and things,’ compared 
tastes and gave judgment. Monroe became eloquent, and 
Susan always eloquent and interesting in conversation, for she 
had a soft voice and sweet smile, never appeared so well in her 
life; it was, indeed, her happiest effort, and Monroe, to the 
utter neglect of all politeness and etiquette, and the great dis- 
tress and mortification of Ellen, kept lis seat beside the country 
cousin, till the party broke up. 
+ # * 7 + + 

‘Who would have thought,’ said Emeline Lacy, after the 
company had retired, ‘that Susan Heywood would have 
joined our party this evening, after all the hints we gave her 
yesterday ?” | 

‘Who would have thought,’ replied Mary, that Monroe 
would have waited on her home ?’ 

‘La, me,’ said Ellen, ‘ how could he avoid it. She held 
him in durance almost the whole evening; and when they 
rose to go, she stuck fast to his elbow, as though she were 
pinned to the skirts of his coat ; and pray what else could he 
do in politeness or civility but offer to accompany her.’ 

‘Surely, he could not be pleased with her,’ again answered 
Mary. ‘Her bluestocking manners, and then her cress was 
so queer, so countryfied, all blue from head to foot except her 
stockings, and not a rose or jewel in her hair, of any descrip- 
tion. And did you notice her sleeves? oh, bless me, | know 
they were not half the size of mine, and no stiffening, I dare 
say, nothing but a little starched cambric to give them effect ; 
and no stays, I'll venture to say; and then her shoes, dear 
me, did you mind them; they were absolutely the old fash- 
ioned round toed shoes ! ’ 

‘Don’t describe her,’ said Ellen, chagrined at the recollec- 
tion; ‘for I presume Monroe will make himself merry to- 
morrow, at her expense.’ 

‘IT don’t care if he does,’ said Emeline, ‘ you might have 
listened to me, and not invited her.’ 

So saying, they severally sought their chambers, overcome 
with envy, jealousy, wounded pride, mortified vanity, and dis- 
appointed love, though they did not dare to acknowledge it 
to each other. 

* # + % 7 

Monroe, after bidding his fair charge good night, retired to 
his lodgings , and had any one listened to his soliloquy, as he 
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sought his pillow, they had learned that his attention to Susan 
Heyward that evening, was very far from having been com- 
pelled. ‘What could have been the reason, said he to him- 
self, that Mary Lacy was unwilling to acknowledge her cousin, 
Miss Heyward? I noticed that the young ladies, through the 
whole evening, were particular to call her Miss Heyward. 
Certainly they could not have been ashamed of her, for she 
appears far better than either of the three. So unassuming in 
her manners, and apparently so revardless of trifles. And 
then what a pretty form she has; so elastic and so free from 
that stiffness and fixedness common among young ladies! [ 
wonder if she had on stays; I never saw a lady without, so I 
cannot judge, but certainly she looked admirably. She did 
not seem to be made up like a doll of whalebone, wadding, 
and cords. And her dress, how beautiful it was — so delicate 
and free from all vulgarity of taste. True, her shoes were 
rather of the older style, but then they are certainly the hand- 
somest ; aud showed she was no slave to fashion. I wish all 
ladies would take her for a pattern, especially in the length of 
their dresses and their adaptation of colors. They certainly 
would please us better ; though we are obliged in compliment 
to them to adinire everything they choose to wear. Neither 
is it so very strange, that those ladies who have not brothers 
who may speak freely and without compliment, fall often into 
the ridiculous. But Miss H. seems to have avoided it. But 
where is the use in denying it to myself; I have seldom seen 
a lady I thought possessed of so much good sense, and so 
much amiability of heart. Ellen Lacy, in the comparison, 
shrinks to a mere cypher. I wonder I could have ever 
thought her pretty, so fond of outside show. Ladies who 
think so much of dress, and attach so much importance to 
things of no consequence, are generally weak and trifling them- 
selves. This shall henceforth be the criterion by which ] 
judge.’ 

With this he fell asleep. But from that night the Laeys 
daily saw less and less of him; and in a few months his mar- 
riage with Susan Heyward was publicly announced, and he 
with his devoted wife, the awkward, neglected, country cousin 
of the proud and fashionable Lacys, were on their way to 


London. 
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